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ArT. I.—Charles Darwin. 


ite is told of Coleridge, that when he beheld Chantrey’s 

admirable bust of Wordsworth he exclaimed, “It is more 
like Wordsworth than Wordsworth himself is.” Every 
portrait by an artist should be more like the person than any 
photograph is. The photograph only records the expression of 
a moment; the artist’s portrait should catch and record the 
underlying traits of character, which remain well-nigh perma- 
nent throughout all life’s changes. And so every biography 
written by a literary artist—and no part of literature makes 
greater demands on the artistic talents of the writer than does 
biography—should be a truer picture of the man than any 
history of him, however correct and however full. Thus the 
best biography, even from a purely literary standpoint, is the 
life of “Jesus of Nazareth” as written by St. John. It tells 
us less of the earthly history than we can find elsewhere, but 
it reveals, as nowhere else, the essential, the eternal, the un- 
changing nagure of the Son of God, who became the Son of 
Man. And we rise from reading the biography written by 
St. John, feeling that we have indeed seen into the very 
heart of Jesus, and that we know Him as well, and have 
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the same assurance of His being, as we have of our own 
existence. 

I have taken the illustration of the biography written by St. 
John, because I believe we find in him the qualities that consti- 
tute a biographer. The essentialthing in a biographer is sight. 
Art truly depicts St. John as the eagle eye, able to look straight 
into the sun. And no man can write a biography worthy the 
name of literature, who has not spiritual vision wherewith to 
see into and understand character. To have clear vision, the 
biographer must have self-repression. He must deny himself, 
like John the Baptist, that he whom he introduces to the 
world of readers may be seen just as he is. He must have no 
pre-conceived theory to work out in the biography, else he 
cannot see clearly; and he must have no critical spirit to 
gratify, else he will eclipse the true picture with a personal 
conception. To enter into the kingdom of literature the child- 
like spirit is an absolute essential. And so we find that in 
periods of criticism no permanent constructive works are 
added to literature. Criticism cultivates a self-assertive spirit, 
and this in turn blinds spiritual vision. 

What the exact spirit of our own day is we have not time 
to discuss. I believe we are only now entering on a period 
wherein literature shall reap its richest fruits in biography. 
Even the impatience of our day with critical biographies, and 
the hunger for incident, as manifested in the demand for 
recollections and reminiscences, though not in itself very 
healthy, yet shows signs of better things to come. And recent 
years, which have produced such biographies as Stopford 
Brooke’s Life of Frederick Roberison, and Trevelyan’s Life of 
Macaulay, are, to me at least, prophetic of a time when Bio- 
graphy shall take a more honourable position in the home of 
literature. 

The life which I purpose discussing in no way abates 
this hope. No one can read the three volumes which 
Francis Darwin has just given to the world without feel- 
ing that they have had every legitimate opportunity afforded 
them of forming a true conception of the man, Charles 
Darwin, and of his great life-work. The son has written 
the life, or rather compiled the letters which record it, in 
the same spirit in which it was lived—simply, without self- 
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consciousness, and as if it neither had been nor would be a 
subject for criticism. “ We see,” says the Duke of Argyll, 
“his methods of experiment and of observation. And last, not 
least, we see far more clearly than generally can be seen, the 
germs of his ideas, the lines of suggestion which they 
followed, the limitations of his horizon, and the conclusions 
n which he was content to rest.” 

Charles Robert Darwin was the fifth child and second son 
of Robert Waring Darwin and Susannah Wedgwood. He 
was the grandson of Erasmus Darwin, poet and philosopher. 
He was born in Shrewsbury, where his father practised as a 
doctor, on July 12th, 1809. His mother, who was a Unitarian, 
and worshipped while she lived in the Unitarian Church, 
though her husband was a member of the Church of England, 
died when Charles was only eight years of age. 

Did she exercise any influence over his after life ? 

In his autobiography, penned many years afterwards, he 
himself thinks that, though he went with her to the Unitarian 
worship, and for the first year of school life was educated by 
the Unitarian minister, nevertheless she exercised little or no 
positive influence over his life and thought. We quite agree 
with Darwin, not only in this, but in almost all the judgments 
he gives us as to what positively influenced him. But we 
would point out, what he himself overlooked, viz., that his was 
a character far more susceptible to negative than to positive 
influences. Men who possess great force, whether mental or 
moral, are like swiftly-going engines. Close a gate in their 
way, and they will dash through it. Set them against an 
incline, and they will rush up it. You cannot much affect 
them positively. But you can easily influence them in what 
we are pleased to call a negative manner. Let the hand of 
the pointsman be absent from the lever at a critical period of 
their journey, and, while it will affect their own consciousness 
nothing, it will completely alter their course and destination. 

Writing of his brother, in after years, he gives us what he 
evidently believed to be the interpretation of himself. “I am 
inclined,” he says, “to agree with Francis Galton in believing 
that education and environment produce only a small effect on 
the mind of any one, and that most of our qualities are in- 
nate.” True, but how many innate qualities need certain 
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influences to call them forth, and how many pine and die 
because they find not a congenial atmosphere! No better 
illustration of this truth could be found than the development 
of Charles Darwin. Naturally a spiritually-minded man, he 
lost almost everything that was spiritual in his nature. That 
side of his life was atrophied according to the great law of 
degeneration which science has lately discovered, though it 
has lain on the surface of revelation for centuries—From him 
that useth not what he hath received, it shall be taken away. 
We attribute the beginning of this degeneration, which Darwin 
lamented when it was too late, to the absence of that spiritual 
influence in childhood and boyhood which his nature craved 
for. Though he accepted from his father a conventional faith, 
yet being only a form without life, instead of hindering, it 
hastened this spiritual degeneration. 

Charles Darwin entered on school-life at eight with a taste 
for natural history already well developed. “The passion for 
collecting,” he says, “ which leads a man to be a systematic 
naturalist, a virtuoso, or a miser, was very strong in me, and 
was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or brother ever had 
this taste.” At school he received little education. Writing 
of Dr. Butler’s school, where he spent seven years, he says, and 
so far as we can learn, truly, that “the school as a means of 
education to me was simply a blank.” By college education 
he was influenced as little as by school. So that at the age of 
twenty-one, after two years at Edinburgh, and four at Cam- 
bridge, he enters manhood nothing altered, and very little 
enriched by the curriculum through which he passed. The 
fact is, it never touched what was innate in Darwin. Though 
in college, he was living a life not of it. What is most re- 
markable is that even the science of natural history as taught 
and prosecuted in these colleges had little influence over him, 
and almost no attraction for him. The Huttonian conception 
was then the accepted one in geology, viz., that nature affords 
us an endless repetition of identical operations. As the Duke 
of Argyll says, “One vast barrel-organ cycle of the same eternal 
and never-varying tunes, is not the kind of music to which we 
listen willingly, and such a theory of the earth is too mechanical 
to be attractive.” 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that these years 
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formed but a hiatus in his life. While the positive and direct 
influences of school and college produced no effect, Darwin 
was living out his innate life ; was feeding from a private table 
whilst sitting without partaking in the common hall; and was 
being moulded by indirect influences. 

He began life, he tells us, with an innate passion for collect- 
ing. Now collecting presupposes seeing. And in his autobio- 
graphy as well as in his letters, he declares it to be his own 
judgment, that he began with no bias. He had no ulterior 
object in collecting, at least at first. He had not yet anything 
of the scientist in him. No theory to establish or overthrow ! 
no ambition to gratify! That he began with clear-eyedness is 
manifested by a story he tells of a visit Professor Sedgwick 
paid to his father’s house. A tropical shell had been picked 
up by a labourer in an old gravel pit. Sedgwick at first 
denied that it could have been found there; but finally 
added, that if it were so, it would be the greatest misfortune 
to geology, as it would overthrow all that was then known 
as to superficial deposits in the Midlands. This was the 
revelation to Darwin of what the scientific spirit is. No 
wonder that he writes, “I was then utterly astonished at 
Sedgwick not being delighted.” The secret of Darwin’s success 
as an observer of nature lies revealed to us here. He main- 
tained this simple clear-eyedness. He was a disciple of no 
master. He was trained up in no school. He had a natural 
love for seeing ; and taste and circumstances wonderfully com- 
bined to send him forth to inquire of nature, without any pre- 
conceived ideas as to what answers he would receive. He was 
influenced mainly by two books, which his own natural bent 
led him to study: Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, and Her- 
schell’s Introduction to Natural Philosophy. Of all the men 
with whom college life brought him in contact, the two who 
left visible traces on his character and thought were Sedgwick 
and Henslow. The former taught him that “science consists 
in grouping facts, so that general laws or conclusions may be 
drawn from them.” He was also a warning to him, as we see 
above, to guard against the slavery of the scientific spirit. 
The latter did Darwin the greatest service of all. His deeply 
religious spirit, his high moral tone, his benevolence and his 
brotherliness, dominated Darwin’s character to the end of life ; 
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while his method of drawing conclusions from long-continued 
and minute observations, and his self-repression, which ensured 
him excellent judgment and perfect balance of mind, were 
undoubtedly patterns afterwards reproduced in Darwin’s life 
and work, 

We must remember that Darwin produced a revolution in 
Natural History, and ask at this point, Was there any indica- 
tion, in his early bent of mind, of that line of thought and in- 
vestigation he afterwards pursued? We believe there was. 

What the nature and scope of that revolution was is indi- 
cated by Darwin himself in the concluding paragraphs of his 
Origin of Species. I quote from his note-book. “Before the 
attraction of gravity was discovered, it might have been said 
that it was as great a difficulty to account for the movement of 
all planets by one law, as to account for each separate one ; or 
to say that all mammalia were born from one stock, and since 
distributed by such means as we can recognise, may be thought 
to explain nothing. Astronomers might formerly have said 
that God foreordained each planet to move in its particular 
destiny. In the same manner, scientists now say God orders 
each animal to be created with certain forms in certain countries. 
How much more simple and sublime a power is this—let 
attraction act according to certain laws, and the movements of 
the planets which we see, are the inevitable consequences,—let 
animals be created, then by the fixed laws of generation, all the 
varieties of animal life which we note will be the inevitable 
result.” 

Variation then is the central idea of Darwinism, just as 
hitherto immutability had been the central idea. Now was 
there any youthful predisposition to such an _interpreta- 
tion of nature? There undoubtedly was. He tells us that, 
at the age of eight, he told a deliberate lie to another boy. 
The pain of conscience made him remember it. Though it 
manifests the moral character of the man, we value it more 
here as throwing light on the great work of his life. He writes 
in his autobiography, “I told another little boy, that I could 
produce variously coloured polyanthuses and primroses by 
watering them with certain coloured fluids, which was of 
course a monstrous fable, and had never been tried by me.” 
Here undoubtedly lies the little seedling of thought which 
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afterwards through blade and ear grew to be the full corn of 
evolution of species. 

At the age of twenty-two, eager to see nature in all her 
moods, with clear eyes save that they are of the colour that 
favours evolution, with considerable knowledge of natural 
history, but almost entirely ignorant of the first principles of 
natural science, Darwin finds himself, through an appointment 
as naturalist to the “Beagle,” on an expedition of discovery 
round the world, in the most favourable position for making 
a thorough study of natural facts, their origin and their laws. 
Without the bias of any school imposed upon his mind, he 
was for five years almost perfectly insulated from the secretly 
working electric influences of prevailing thought; he was 
almost alone with nature hearing and revolving in his fresh 
vigorous mind, the direct message she herself uttered to him 


“ From scarped cliff and quarried stone.” 


And never, perhaps, has nature had a more perfect student. 
Perseverance and patience form the muscle of the mind: 
the former he had naturally, the latter he had received from 
Henslow. When such a mind is governed by right laws of 
research, it cannot fail to reap a rich harvest of knowledge. 
And what better law could we prescribe for ourselves than 
that which regulated him? Speaking of the success of the 
Origin of Species, he says, “I had also during many years 
followed a golden rule, namely, that whenever a published fact, 
a new observation or thought, came across me, which was 
opposed to my general results, t6 make a memorandum of it 
without fail and at once; for I had found by experience that 
such facts and thoughts were far more apt to escape from the 
memory than favourable ones. Owing to this habit very few 
objections were raised against my views which I had not at 
least noticed and attempted to answer.” 

The immediate outcome of this prolonged, varied, and most 
intimate study of nature was one of the most charming of 
books—the Journal. But those five years produced irapressions 
not fully recorded in the Journal ; they laid the foundations of 
all his after-work. 

We have said that at the age of eight Darwin’s mental dis- 
position was towards seeing variations produced in nature. 
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Very probably the general ideas of his grandfather, Erasmus 
Darwin, had filtered through conversation into the mind of his 
admiring grandson, and prompted the lie told to his school 
companion. This we know, that before he was fifteen years of 
age he had read his grandfather’s Zoonomia, and that about the 
same time he was imbibing Lamarck’s Speculations on the 
Evolution of Species. With a mind thus disposed and prepared, 
we are not surprised at the mental change Darwin underwent 
during these five years. He was seeking one great general 
law on which to explain all creation. On seeing in Patagonia 
birds without the structure of oceanic fowls, but with their 
habits, what more natural than for him to write, “This small 
family of birds is one of those which from its varied relations 
to other families, although at present offering only difficulties 
to the systematic naturalist, ultimately may assist in revealing 
the grand scheme, common to the present and past ages, on 
which organised beings have been created”? And on observ- 
ing on a world-wide scale that variation which we all 
observe, even in our own small sphere, produced in animals 
and plants by change of environment, what more natural 
than that he should write that “every character, even though 
it may be in some degree independent of structure, has a 
tendency to vary by slow degrees”? The result of his obser- 
vation of nature was doubt in the Creator's interference and 
direct creative act at every such change. “One is astonished 
at the amount of creative foree—if such an expression may be 
used—displayed in these small barren and rocky islands.” 
That this doubt worked and conceived unbelief in the gener- 
ally accepted origin of species is very evident, though the con- 
version was not yet. 

Returning to England in October 1836, he resided in London 
principally till September 1842, when he, with his wife and 
children, took up their permanent residence in Down, a village 
of three or four hundred inhabitants, situated some ten miles 
from Croydon or Sydenham, the nearest railway stations. It 
was only some eight months after his return to London that 
he began his Origin of Species. In his autobiography we find 
the following sentence: “In July I opened my first note-book 
for facts in relation to the Origin of Species, about which I had 


long reflected, and never ceased working for the next twenty 
years.” 
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The genesis of his great theory may be best described in 
Darwin’s own words :— 


“ During the voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’” he writes in the Autobiography, 
“T had been deeply impressed by discovering in the Pampean formation 
great fossil animals covered with armour like that on the existing arma- 
dillos ; secondly, by the manner in which closely allied animals replace 
one another in proceeding southwards over the continent ; and thirdly, 
by the South American character of most of the productions of the Gala- 
pagos Archipelago, and more especially by the manner in which they 
differ slightly on each island of the group: none of the islands appearing 
to be very ancient in a geological sense. It was evident that such facts 
as these, as well as many others, could only be explained on the supposi- 
tion that species gradually became modified ; and the subject haunted me. 
But it was equally evident that ‘none of the evolutionary theories then 
current in the scientific world’ could account for the innumerable cases 
in which organisms of every kind are beautifully adapted to their habits 
of life. . . . I had always been much struck by such adaptations, and 
until these could be explained it seemed to me almost useless to 
endeavour to prove by indirect evidence that species have been modified. 
..- In October 1838, that is, fifteen months after I had begun my 
systematic inquiry, I happened to read for amusement Malthus on 
Population, and being well prepared to appreciate the struggle for exist- 
ence which everywhere goes on, from long continued observations of the 
habits of plants and animals, it at once struck me that under these 
circumstances favourable variations would tend to be preserved, and 
unfavourable ones to be destroyed. The result of this would be the 
formation of new species.” 


For twenty years, with an insatiable appetite, he collected 
and digested facts. In 1842 he wrote out in pencil an abstract. 
In 1844 he enlarged this to a work of 320 pages. In 1856, 
on the advice of Lyell, he began to write out his theory, and 
the evidence he had adduced, on a very large scale, three or 
four times as extensive as the work which eventually appeared. 
He had half completed his design, when one day he received 
from the Malay Archipelago an essay containing exactly the 
same theory. Mr. Wallace submitted it to him for perusal and 
criticism. Never in the history of literature or of science were 
two great men placed by Providence in circumstances so trying 
to their own moral character. By the advice of Lyell and 
Hooker, Darwin published at the same time as Wallace’s essay 
an abstract of his own manuscript. It was this strange co- 
incidence that induced Darwin to publish his Origin of Species 
in the abbreviated form in which the world now possesses it 
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at the close of the year 1859. This, perhaps the most era- 
making book in the scientific world that the English language 
possesses, was followed by other works, which elaborated and 
applied his new interpretation in various departments of 
natural science. In 1862, The Fertilisation of Orchids ; in 
1868, The Variation of Plants and Animals under Domestica- 
tion ; in 1871, The Descent of Man ; in 1872, The Expression of 
the Emotions in Men and Animals; in 1875, Insectivorous 
Plants; in 1876, The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilisation, 
and a second work, The Different Forms of Flowers ; in 1880, 
The Power of Movement in Plants ; in 1881, The Formation of 
Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms. Well might he 
say, “ My industry has been nearly as great as it could have 
been in the observation and collection of facts.” 

It is impossible and also unnecessary for me to enter on 
either an elaborate exposition or an exhaustive criticism of 
Darwin’s hypothesis for the explanation of Creation. Any 
who are interested and sufficiently learned in Natural History 
to do so, can find abundant treatment of this in current reviews 
and in dozens of volumes, scientific, religious, and absurd, that 
the question has produced. 

Let me rather, in a broad spirit, point out the moral effect 
that it has produced. On Darwin himself his studies had a 
most materialising influence. Devout as a child, rejoicing in 
spiritual thoughts as a youth, he became blind to everything 
but matter as an old man. “Up to the age of thirty or 
beyond it,” he tells us, “poetry of many kinds, such as the 
works of Milton, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Shelley, gave me great pleasure, and even as a schoolboy I 
took intense delight in Shakespeare, especially in the his- 
torical plays. I have also said that formerly pictures gave 
me considerable, and music very great delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. I have 
tried lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably 
dull that it nauseated me. I have also almost lost my taste 
for pictures or music.” At the beginning of life he studied 
with a view to enter the church, and found no impediment. 
At the end of life he had put off all religion as easily, and far 
more gracefully, than one puts off a superfluous coat. 

Was it anything in his scientific belief that thus killed his 
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religious? The answer surely is that there are many to-day 
who believe in Christ and yet, consistently and without preju- 
dice, nay, with profit to their spiritual life, accept Darwin’s 
theory of creation. This rather is the warning. The mind 
becomes like what it lives amidst and on. Darwin forgot 
everything higher, and spent his whole energy on the study 
of what was lower than himself. And so everything spiritual 
in the man became, as he himself felt, atrophied. 

There is a broader question still— What has been the moral 
influence of Darwin's teaching on others? I venture to affirm 
that it has been on the whole adverse to spirituality of mind. 
Many of his disciples to-day appreciate it quite as much for 
the effect it has had in delivering the human mind from what 
they are pleased to call the bondage of faith, as for any light 
it throws on the origin of life. He opposed nothing, it is 
true: he openly denied no tenet of the Christian creed ; but 
so far as he influenced men, he turned them from the Invisible. 
He did not deny, as some of his disciples have done, the 
existence of a Great First Cause. He felt that his theory 
of nature was consistent with theistic belief. He himself 
was not in the true sense of the term an Agnostic. An 
Agnostic’s creed is, “I cannot know;” Darwin’s creed was, 
“TI do not know.” What Darwin did was simply this :— 
He excluded God, and then said, “I do not find Him.” 
He excluded God from interfering at every point in the great 
work of creation, and instead he put a law. So far he bus 
followed his great predecessor, who excluded God from directly 
regulating the movement of each planet, and put instead the 
law of gravity. But Darwin here overstepped the mark. He 
would not see God in the law of Natural Selection. He took, 
on a matter that did not concern the evolution theory, an 
atheistical position. The problem was, Whose law is Natural 
Selection? Who imposes it on the living organisms? “God,” 
said Lyell, the great convert to Darwinism: “ He is fulfilling 
His creative purpose as much through that law as if He 
immediately uttered a creative word each time a new life 
came to birth.” “No,” said Darwin, “to admit prophetic 
germs is tantamount to rejecting the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion.” Thus he excluded divine purpose out of all nature. 
He was driven, though Huxley denies it, to accept chance as 
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the power behind the throne. It is the secularism that per- 
vades Darwin’s science, rather than the science itself, to which 
any immoral influence of his writings is due. 

Darwin has made a great contribution to the science of the 
world. He would have given a greater contribution had he 
maintained his full-orbed manhood throughout. But he him- 
self lost the Geist, and took no count of the soul, that spiritual 
half which God breathed down into the first parent of man. 
Therefore Darwin’s Natural History of the Descent of Man is 
absolutely unscientific. The man that he descends from the 
ape is but an animal, an ape after all. Like Pygmalion’s 
Galatea, he still needs God to breathe upon him and make 
him a mind, a heart, an imagination, a soul. Darwin “knew 
not what was in man.” Like the Ethiopian eunuch, Darwin 
was reading the very words of truth in the great book written 
in large in nature. Unlike the eunuch, he felt not his own 
need of a spiritual interpreter. And so the telescope of 
evolution that reveals to the devout child larger conceptions 
of God’s greatness and goodness, revealed to Darwin, because 
he needlessly reversed it, and turned it only earthwards, a God 
dim, impotent, and far away. 

As we close the book that tells the story of a lifelong 
worship of knowledge with its crown and its ashes, the words 
of the Laureate, who is the better genius of the nineteenth 
century, ring fresh in our mind :— 


“Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 


But on her forehead sits a fire : 
She sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance, 

Submitting all things to desire. 


Half grown as yet, a child, and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of Demons? fiery-hot to burst 
All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 
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A higher hand must make her mild, 
Tf all be not in vain ; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 

With wisdom, like the younger child : 


For she is earthly of the mind, 
But Wisdom heavenly of the soul.” 


J. L. MORROW, M.A. 





Art. I.—The Witness of the Spirit. 


HESE are days in which the war against Religion is waged 
all along the line. The opposing hosts seem to be raising 
already their pean of victory. We are told that Astronomy 
has taken the roof away from the temple of religion; that 
Geology has destroyed its foundation; that Science has 
dethroned man from his position of unique dignity as the one 
creature made after the likeness, in the image of God. 
Matter, force, energy, have been exalted into the place of the 
Creator. Evolution is supposed to have supplanted design : 
the air is full of contending arguments for and against the 
Bible, for and against Religion. 

But amid the din of controversy there is one voice, which, 
though not heard by all, is yet of all voices the clearest 
and the most imperatively convincing—the witness of the 
Spirit, the still small voice of the Holy Spirit of God. Not 
all have ears to hear; but when men hush their hearts into 
silent attention, that voice rises clear and distinct above all 
other sounds, and silences all conflicting arguments. For, 
indeed, the various controversies which from different points 
gather round religion seem to belong to another sphere, to 
move in another plane. They touch only, so to speak, the 
intellectual environment of religion: they cannot reach its 
inner spiritual essence. In such measure as the witness of 
the Spirit is vouchsafed to Christian men, they “speak that 
they do know, and testify that they have seen.” 

In times of much controversy it is of paramount importance 
to keep this central witness in its proper place, as foremost 
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in the great array of testimonies to the truth of Christianity. 
Other lines of evidence have their own distinct and proper 
value ; but at the best they can lead only to an intellectual 
assent: they may bring a man to see that there is a large 
balance of argument in favour of religion; but they will lead 
him only to the porch of the: temple; if he is to draw nearer, 
if he is to have boldness to enter into the holiest, where the 
Christian soul bows before the mercy-seat in adoring worship, 
he must have a more sacred witness. For it is not in the 
intellect, but in the inmost recess of our personality, in the 
consecrated will, that the closest approach is made unto the pre- 
sence of God; and mere argument does not directly reach the 
springs that move the will. If the will is to be conformed to 
the holy law of God, a force must be brought into play which 
tells directly upon that human will, which stands in close 
contact with it, and can move it powerfully through the 
affections and desires. 

The study of external evidence is a study of absorbing 
interest, most fascinating to many minds. But it will not 
make men Christians in the truest sense of the word. The 
balance may seem to the student to incline now in this 
direction, now in that: in the one case, it will not make those 
men love and follow Christ who have no other motive for 
loving and following Him: in the other, it will not shake the 
simple faith of those holy souls whose house is built upon the 
Rock. External evidence affects the convictions only of those 
who linger on the outskirts of the great multitude called by 
the Christian name; it does not very much move those who 
press nearest to the holy mount, who listen to the eight 
beatitudes, and seek to impress them upon their own hearts by 
devout obedience. They read, it may be, and ponder these 
things ; but for them there is a holier voice which hushes 
doubts : “It is I, be not afraid.” 

As there are Three who bear witness in the continued life 
of the Church, the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood; so 
also the witness of the Spirit is threefold: it makes itself felt 
in the Scriptures, in the lives of Christian people, in the 
individual soul. 

“The prophecy came not in old time by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
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Ghost.” This is the only satisfactory explanation of the 
phenomena of Holy Scripture. The Bible is in the world. 
It is a great fact: how did it come? What is its origin? 
Other religions besides ours have their sacred books. They 
are better known than they once were, since comparative 
religion has become a favourite study. They are not without 
their merits—merits which in some cases may be derived by 
continuous tradition from the primitive revelation of the one 
true God. But their few beauties are for the most part lost 
in a great mass of superstition and folly, and unmeaning 
verbosity. Between them and the Bible there is a great gulf 
fixed. The Bible undoubtedly has its difficulties. The first 
chapter of Genesis presents many perplexing problems: there 
are historical difficulties, discrepancies apparent or real; and 
here and there passages such as Deborah’s praise of the deed 
of Jael, which raise grave moral questionings. But the 
difficulties of the Bible are partly such as must of necessity 
exist in every Revelation: the relations between the infinite 
and the {finite must be beyond the human comprehension ; 
the various points of contact must be enveloped in mystery : 
now we know in part: we cannot reach a standing-point 
high enough to contemplate the sphere of the Divine working, 
and to see where the great lines meet which now perhaps 
seem contradictory: hereafter we shall know even as also 
we are known. And partly those difficulties are surface diffi- 
culties: they belong, so to speak, to the external envelope 
of the Gospel, the human instrumentality through which it 
was delivered, the human words in which it is expressed; 
they are involved, perhaps, in the various relations between 
the Divine and human factors which no theory of in- 
spiration can satisfactorily adjust. No doubt many of these 
difficulties are in themselves very considerable; some of them 
have never yet received a complete explanation, some do 
not admit of explanation as long as we remain in this 
mortal life. But when we look on the Bible as a great whole, 
these difficulties which seemed large while we fixed our gaze 
on them neglecting the wide encompassing prospect, shrink 
into very small proportions. The Bible is a revelation from 
God, and these questions affect only the outside form of the 
message, they do not disturb the relations between God and 
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the believing soul. Apart from these difficulties there is in the 
Bible a vast mass of spiritual knowledge and holy teaching, a 
full gushing source of comfort and courage and holy hope, 
which can be found nowhere else in the world. The Bible 
stands alone: it is unique, unapproachable in its solitary 
grandeur : there is a deep, impassable chasm between it and 
all other books : there are no links of connection pointing to 
an evolution out of products of human genius in earlier times. 
Compare it with the noblest works of heathen sages, the 
Republic of Plato, the Ethics of Aristotle: the Bible, you see 
at once, dwells apart, differing not simply in degree of beauty, 
in depth of wisdom, but in kind, in authority, in origin. 
Compare it with the holiest of Christian writings, with 
Augustine, with Chrysostom : they are full of beauty, but the 
beauty is a reflected light, caught from the heavenly glory of 
the Bible. The Bible speaks to us as no other book can 
speak ; it finds us (to use Coleridge’s expressive word); it 
follows us like the eye of a portrait always fixed upon us in 
all the varying relations of life, and that because it contains 
the witness of the Spirit. The Bible cannot be the production 
of unassisted human thought. Such an assumption makes too 
great demands upon our credulity. The holy books bring 
with them their own credentials; they bear the stamp of 
heaven, they have the ring of truth, they come with a message 
from God, and they appeal with the accents of authority to that 
human nature which was created in the image of God. The 
law of the Lord is to the mental vision what the starry heavens 
are to the eye: both declare the glory of God, both show forth 
His handiwork. The Spirit of Truth bears witness in these holy 
books which come from His Divine inspiration. He bears 
witness to us of the awful holiness, the unapproachable purity 
of Almighty God ; He bears witness of the love of God, of the 
will of God ; He bears witness of the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; of redemption, atonement, intercession; He bears 
witness of the destiny which lies before us, death and judg- 
ment, and eternity. If we receive the testimony, if we search 
the Scriptures with prayer, in faith and simplicity of heart, 
looking for God’s message to our souls, we shall find that in 
them we have eternal life. 

Secondly : the witness of the Spirit makes itself felt in the 
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lives of Christian people. Indeed, the beneficent influence of 
Christianity has spread far beyond the number of those who 
have consciously followed the guidance of the Spirit. They 
“shine as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life,” 
and the sacred light radiates from them far and wide into the 
dark places around. Christianity has changed the face of the 
civilised world. Read the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans: it presents an awful but a true picture of the moral 
state of the Gentile world at the time of the first preaching of 
the Gospel. A great change has come over public opinion. 
There is, alas! still much sin, much unbelief; but as a rule 
men do not now make an open boast of these things ; sin puts on 
the mask of hypocrisy, the homage which vice pays to virtue. 
What is it that has abolished the cruel sports of the arena, the 
delight of pagan Rome? What has, after long efforts, destroyed 
slavery in Christian nations? What has introduced hospitals, 
asylums, almshouses? Itis not the progress of civilisation. 
Rome and Athens and Corinth in St. Paul’s time were in many 
respects as civilised as we are now—far behind us, of course, 
in scientific knowledge, but equal in the outward refinements 
of life, in some departments of art perhaps superior: the moral 
teaching of Seneca, Epictetus, and later of Marcus Aurelius - 
was pure and high. But the world seemed to lie in the grasp 
of the evil one. There was no sufficient motive to stir up men 
to listen to the teachers; they spoke only to the few; they 
could not in any degree reach the masses. There was no 
revelation of the love of Christ; there was no gift of power 
from on high. It is Christianity, not civilisation, which has 
to a large extent purified and refined the current of public 
opinion: it was a brave Christian man who, by his noble death 
in the Colosseum, put a stop for ever to the hideous cruelty 
of the gladiatorial contests: it was faithful Christian effort 
which aroused Englishmen to make immense sacrifices for the 
abolition of slavery. It is religion which has covered the 
land with charitable institutions, which leads Christian people 
to give freely and gladly for the relief of suffering humanity, 
for the diffusion of true religion at home and abroad, 

The influences of Christianity spread themselves in ever 
widening circles throughout the world; they manifest them- 
selves in concentrated power in the characters of those who 
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mind the things of the Spirit, who bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit. Read the histories of the holy men of old in the Old 
and New Testaments; mark the long procession of martyrs, 
confessors, saints, who in the early ages of the Church followed 
the banner of the Cross through honour and dishonour, through 
hardship and peril and torture even unto death; read the 
biographies of Christian men and women of all ages, of our 
own times ; you see in those consecrated lives, in those beauti- 
ful and happy deaths, the powerful working of the Holy Spirit : 
the touching patience, the cheerful submission, the calm and holy 
hope which sometimes excite our wonder, and almost our envy, 
as we kneel by the bedside, it may be, of some poor uncultured 
Christian, tell us of His gracious comfort : there are deathbeds 
where you more than feel, you seem to see, the presence of the 
Lord. These and such like are the facts, spread over a vast 
field of observation, verified, compared, classified, from which, 
by a sure process of induction, we rise to the one only possible 
cause. There must be a divine agency at work to produce 
these wonderful results, these miracles of grace. The Saviour 
is fulfilling His sacred promise, “I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another Comforter, that He may abide with 
you for ever; even the Spirit of truth.” Only such a cause is 
adequate to explain such phenomena—lives so pure and beauti- 
ful, deaths so peaceful, so full of holy hope; pain and trouble and 
affliction borne so cheerfully and nobly. These are facts patent 
to the observation of men ; they are noted, chronicled, recorded ; 
additions are constantly made to them by almost daily experi- 
ence. Unbelievers recognise them ; nurses in hospitals, them- 
selves perhaps not convinced, will tell you (they do tell you) 
that they see a marked difference, which, in spite of their own 
unbelief, they cannot gainsay, between the deaths of Christians 
and those who have not lived in the faith of Christ. Is all 
this a delusion? Is the religion which thus supports its 
followers a fiction evolved out of ghost stories, out of the 
reverence paid to departed ancestors? Can a cause so flimsy 
produce effects so momentous? Such a hypothesis is incredible, 
unscientific. The cause which so lifts men up above their 
nature must itself be above humanity—supernatural. It is 
the God of hope who fills His saints with peace and joy in 
believing, so that they abound in hope through the power of the 
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Holy Ghost. We see the witness of the Spirit in the refining 
and elevating influences of Christianity, in the consecrated 
lives and holy deaths of real Christians. 

As on the great Day of Pentecost, the sound from heaven as 
of a rushing mighty wind filled all the house where the apostles 
were sitting; so now the witness of the Spirit fills all the 
kingdom of God. We have that witness distinct and clear, 
in the Revelation of God, in the inspired teaching of Holy 
Scripture ; we have it coming nearer to ourselves, manifest- 
ing itself to the eye and ear of faith, in the triumphs of 
Christianity, in the lives and deaths of holy men. But as in 
the old times “ He was in the world, and the world was made 
by Him, and the world knew Him not;” so now the Holy 
Ghost, once sent down from heaven, abideth in the Church of 
Christ for ever; but the world cannot receive Him, “for it 
seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him.” There are astronomers 
who see in the firmament not the glory of God, but the glory 
of Laplace or Newton, of Copernicus or Kepler; and there are 
unbelievers who see in the Scriptures and in the life of the 
Church not the witness of the Spirit, but the outcome of human 
thought, the progress of civilisation and human knowledge. The 
Christian sees in the starry heavens, in the marvellous adapta- 
tion of means to ends apparent in the whole universe, in the 
infinitely small as well as in the infinitely great, the handiwork 
of an Almighty, All-wise Creator. And so he who “hath the 
; witness in himself” recognises the witness of the Spirit in the 
Bible, and in the lives of good men. But here one is treading 
upon holy ground, where it behoves us to draw near with 


) reverence and humility and godly fear. We have access, 
a thanks be unto God, through the Lord Jesus Christ in one 
. Spirit unto the Father. Unbelievers refuse to admit the 


reality of this inner witness ; they limit the sphere of know- 





ledge to what they call the knowable ; and the knowable, they 
= say, is that only which lies within the cognisance of the 
sy human senses. But is the witness of the senses so certain, so 
le, alone trustworthy? No result of psychological science is more 
va universally accepted than the axiom that we cannot be sure 
” that we know things in themselves, as they are apart from us. 
= Knowledge involves always and of necessity two factors, the 
he subjective and the objective; and it is impossible for us to 
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distinguish accurately the relations between these two factors, 

to assign to each its own proper value. We can discern out- 

ward things only through the medium of our own faculties. 

We know directly only the phases of our own consciousness : 

the external cause of each varying impression lies beyond the 

sphere of our immediate knowledge. We have no means of 
testing the accuracy of impressions conveyed to our minds 

save by comparing them with the experience of others. We 
cannot by any mental effort get outside of ourselves: we can- 

not penetrate into the region of things as they are in them- 
selves apart from the colouring which they receive from the 
constitution of our minds. 

Then are we so sure that sense-impressions are more to be 
trusted than the knowledge conveyed to us through other 
faculties? They are only states of consciousness produced, as 
we are forced by the constitution of our mental being to 
believe, by the operation of certain external causes. But there 
are other impressions equally vivid, in some men constant and 
powerful, pervading the whole soul with an assurance of 
intense reality, of abiding and momentous importance. On 
what philosophical grounds can we be required to believe 
that these impressions are purely subjective, the result of early 
associations, the outcome, originally of untrained minds and 
disordered imaginations in the times of ignorance before the 
advent of the new gospel, the gospel of natural science? Does 
not the evidence for the objective existence of a material 
world depend upon the truthfulness of our internal impressions, 
as well as the evidence for the reality of spiritual agencies ? 
Do not the advocates of a complete and all-embracing evolution 
make very large demands upon faith when they ask us to 
believe in the evolution of life out of inorganic matter, a 
hypothesis for which there is not one tittle of scientific evi- 
dence ; or, in the words of one of the latest exponents of the 
theory, “in the evolution of genius out of gas.” It is a less 
strain upon our faith to believe that this primeval gas (the 
origin of which is relegated to the domain of the unthinkable) 
by forces and energies inherent in itself (forces and energies 
which must have had a beginning, for it is granted that they 
are speeding their way towards a certain if remote end) through 
the continued changes and transformations of countless cen- 
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turies issued at last in the genius of a Shakespeare or a 
Newton—is this less difficult to accept than the old belief 
that at the beginning the Spirit of God brooded upon the face 
of the waters, and that now the same blessed Spirit is working 
in the world, and is the objective cause of those spiritual im- 
pressions, the mind of the Spirit (ro dpovnya tod mvevparos), 
which is life and peace? The reality, the strength of those 
impressions, cannot be doubted. The rushing mighty wind, 
itself invisible, is known by its effects: the unseen working of 
the Spirit of God is manifested in the changed lives, the self- 
denying labours, the hopeful, happy tempers of those who 
walk in the Spirit. You cannot doubt their truthfulness ; 
when they tell you that they know in whom they have 
believed, that they are fully persuaded that nothing can 
separate them from the love of Christ, that they feel within 
themselves a Presence not of this earth, which is lifting them 
up into fellowship with God, you cannot disbelieve them. 
Such men have a claim upon our confidence, their lives extort 
it from us whether we will or no. It is at least as unscientific 
as unreasonable, to refuse credence to their words, backed up 
as they are by their lives, as it would be to refuse to accept 
the testimony of the rocks or the modern investigations in 
embryology. These spiritual impressions constitute a class of 
psychological facts of the utmost moment and of the deepest 
interest: their reality is unquestionable: the great question 
(and it is of all questions the most momentous) is, what is the 
external cause, the objective basis of these spiritual impres- 
sions? The Bible tells us that the Holy Ghost came down 
from heaven on the great day of Pentecost, and that from that 
time He has filled the Church of God with His strengthening, 
sanctifying influences, lifting individual souls into a higher 
life just in proportion as they listen to His voice and submit 
themselves to His guidance. The experience of Christian men 
accords with the statements of Holy Scripture: they find in 
their inner consciousness the workings of a power such as the 
Scriptures lead us to expect; they are thoroughly conscious of 
their own weakness and sinfulness; but they know with a 
certain knowledge that in the midst of vacillation, unworthi- 
ness, vanity, there is a mysterious power, a power not their 
own, striving, warning, helping. The inner personal ex- 
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perience of the individual Christian is verified by the similar 
experiences of others: Christians are greatly encouraged and 
helped onwards in the road to heaven by hearing and reading 
what God has done for other souls. Thus the @ priori 
evidence of Holy Scripture, the facts experienced in the 
personal consciousness, the verification derived from the lives 
of others, together form a threefold cord of testimony, a cord 
not easily broken. 

But, it may be asked, can we clearly discern the testimony 
of that inward witness? can we be sure that the voice which 
we seem to hear within us is anything more than the moral 
sense, the natural conscience? St. Paul tells us (1 Cor. ii. 11) 
that the spirit of man which is in him knoweth the things of a 
man. The trained reason of the thoughtful man can follow 
the various lines of thought, the changeful feelings and 
emotions which make up the mystery of our inner being; and 
the trained spirit of the Christian discerns amid the play of 
thought, feeling, emotion, the working of the Spirit of God. 
St. Paul gives us a marvellous analysis of the highest state of 
the Christian consciousness in that well-known verse of the 
eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans : “ The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.” Godet in his Commentary has a beautiful Note on this 
passage: “All who are not strangers to the experience of 
Divine things, know that there is a difference between a state 
formed in us by the Divine Spirit and expressing itself in the 
form of prayer, and the language in which God answers us 
directly by means of the Spirit. . . . So in this case the 
apostle means that we are sons of God, not only because our 
heart cherishes a filial disposition toward God, and inspires us 
with the cry of love, ‘ my Father, but—and this is still more 
sublime—because from the heart of God Himself there comes 
down the answer by the voice of the Holy Spirit, ‘ My child.” 
St. Paul here recognises the concurrent testimony of the two 
witnesses, the spirit of the Christian man and the Spirit of 
God. The spirit of the Christian bears witness to the relation- 
ship of the believer with his God by its changed affections, by 
the love of prayer, the longing after holiness, the hatred of sin, 
the yearning after God, the cry of Abba, Father. But there 
is another witness distinguishable from that human testimony, 
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which speaks in tones of power and holy comfort, drawing up 
the heart to God. It is true that that Voice is not heard by 
all men alike. “The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him.” But 
this is only what all analogy would lead us to expect: the 
most exquisite demonstrations of mathematics have no beauty 
to the uninitiated ; the most perfect music has no sweetness to 
the untutored ear: only the mystical hundred and forty and 
four thousand could learn the new song (Rev. xiv. 3). So, St. 
Paul tells us, the things of the Spirit are spiritually discerned, 
and can be apprehended only by him that is spiritual. Like 
can be known only by like: there must be a certain relation 
between the subject and the object of knowledge: “ he who 
loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is Love.” It is because 
God was pleased at the beginning to make man in His own 
image, after His own likeness, that man alone of the animal 
creation has the capacity of knowing God. But that capacity 
can never be realised into actual knowledge in the case of men 
who are selfish, cold-hearted, worldly, who are of the earth 
earthy. Only those who have learned something of the holy 
lesson of love can know with any approach to real knowledge 
Him who is the infinite Love. 

God is a Spirit: He is the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
the Father of spirits: He gave us a threefold nature, a nature 
with three component parts, spirit, soul, and body (1 Thess. 
v. 23). The spirit is the highest part of our composite nature, 
the part nearest to God who is Spirit, the organ by which we 
may know Hin, if, taught by the Spirit of God, we learn to 
worship Him in spirit and in truth. But if the body only is 
cared for, or perhaps the lower soul also educated, but the 
spirit left without that proper training which can be gained 
only by intercourse in the inmost depths of our nature with 
the Divine Spirit; then the human spirit must lose the 
capacity which God has given it of recognising and knowing 
by real experience the presence of the Holy Spirit, and of 
being lifted up by that Divine energy into communion with 
God. Every faculty, if unused and neglected, degenerates ; 
and that law of degeneration holds good in the spiritual as 
well as in the natural sphere ; therefore it is not strange that 
many men cannot feel, and not feeling, cannot believe in, the 
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presence and working of the Holy Spirit. The Lord said 
that it would be so when He promised the help of the Com- 
forter to His apostles: “The world cannot receive Him” (He 
said), “ because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him; but 
ye know Him; for He dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you.” The apostles knew Him: there was a marked difference 
in their lives and characters after the coming of the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost: they had been timid, hesitat- 
ing, despondent ; they became brave, steadfast, filled with a 
high and holy hope. They were endued with power from on 
high. Power was one of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Holy Spirit’s presence. St. Paul prayed for the Roman 
Christians that they might abound in hope through the power 
of the Holy Ghost; for the Ephesians, that they might be 
strengthened with all might by His Spirit in the inner man. 
That gift of power was abundantly manifested in the early 
history of the Church; it showed itself in the dauntless 
courage with which the soldiers of the Cross encountered the 
forces arrayed against them. On the one side was all the 
rank and all the riches of the world, the wisdom of Greece, the 
mighty strength of Rome; on the other were a few Jews, most 
of them simple and unlearned, without training and without 
external resources. But they had this unseen gift of power 
from on high; and in that power they went on conquering and 
to conquer, till the victorious eagles bowed before the mightier 
Cross, and kings and emperors bent the knee in worship of the 
Crucified. 

So now power is the characteristic evidence of the Spirit’s 
presence. God’s strength is made perfect in weakness now 
as in the times of old. Men once weak and wavering, when 
by the grace of God they have realised that gift of power, 
became firm, and steadfast, and persevering. Such a transforma- 
tion often comes under the observation of thoughtful Chris- 
tians; we see it sometimes strongly marked in the closing 
scenes of life : men whom we have known as vacillating, help- 
less, fearful, seem strangely lifted up above themselves by an 
unseen power: they become calm, hopeful, resolute; they 
provide for the future of those whom they are about to leave 
behind, they prepare themselves quietly and peacefully for the 
great change that is coming. Facts like these come constantly 
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within the knowledge of those who have eyes to see, and ears 
to hear. 

And the Christian, so far as he is really keeping himself in 
the love of God, can interpret what he sees in others by the 
facts of his own spiritual consciousness. In the world of 
nature we arrive at the idea of causation from within: we see 
around us only the sequences of phenomena, the successions 
of antecedent and consequent: in our own case we know that 
the action of the muscles follows the determinations of the will ; 
and we transfer to outward things that notion of power which 
we derive from the consciousness of ourselves as efficient 
causes. So in spiritual things the Christian recognises in the 
lives of others the workings of that unseen Power of which he 
is more or less conscious in his own inner life. It is as power, 
a power not our own, a “ power that worketh in us,” that the 
presence of the Holy Spirit is most distinctly recognised. The 
holy comfort for which we pray, in which we hope to rejoice, 
rises out of that spiritual strength which He giveth; to com- 
fort is “confortare ;” “the comfort of the Holy Ghost,” of 
which we read in Acts ix. 31, is Tmapakdnars, encouragement. 
The “other Advocate,” whose coming the Lord announced in 
those precious chapters of St. John’s Gospel, comforts by help- 
ing us in our prayers, by mingling His powerful intercession 
with our feeble supplications, by strengthening us with all 
might in the inner man. The humble Christian recognises the 
presence of this gift of power: conscious as he is of his own 
utter and deplorable weakness, of his many shameful back- 
slidings, he knows well that the power which worketh in him, 
which is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that he can 
ask or think, is no power of his own, no energy of any of his 
human faculties. It has its marked characteristics: it is still 
and quiet; it leads him in whom it works to avoid talk, noise, 
ostentation ; it forces on the enlightened conscience the deep 
sense of entire unworthiness ; it brings home to the heart the 
necessity of absolute reality, of transparent truthfulness, 
making the Christian understand that “to lie to the Holy 
Ghost” by pretence or hypocrisy is an awful sin; little by 
little it brings forth the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace ; 
it concentrates the Christian’s love upon God, and draws his 
hopes with a constraining power to the things of the unseen 
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world ; it fills the study of the Holy Scriptures with a sweet- 
ness never realised before; it brings forcibly to the remem- 
brance all the Saviour’s teaching; it sheds a glory of golden 
light around the Cross. And this power works on with a calm, 
quiet persistence, with the inner compulsion of love—not like 
the rush of earthly passion, or the cold calculations of earthly 
interest—making itself felt not only in the hour of prayer, 
but amid the ordinary occupations of daily life, in temptations, 
trouble, bereavements, drawing the Christian onward, upward, 
nearer and nearer to the Lord. 

The deep sense of sin and helplessness which is an essential 
element of personal religion brings into light the workings of 
the Holy Spirit : the felt contrast between the known corruption 
of the human heart and the holiness of “the Power that worketh 
in us” make the distinct and separate personality of that 
power the more clear and evident. The antithesis, “ Not I, 
but the grace of God that was with me,” is felt most vividly 
by those who have laboured most abundantly, by the noblest 
warriors-in the great army. The Lord made this plain in the 
first of the beatitudes. The kingdom of God belongs to the 
poor in spirit: it is theirs in its deep blessedness. For that 
sense of need, that feeling of spiritual poverty makes them 
long and beg and pray for the help of that Divine Spirit with- 
out whose gracious presence the spirit of man must be always 
poor, restless, unsatisfied; and makes them recognise His holy 
influences, His powerful working, as a gift from above, separate 
from themselves, altogether transcending their poor efforts, 
their imperfect characters. They know that it is the Holy 
Ghost who is sanctifying them, working within them, not any 
powers which belong to their merely human nature ; it is this 
presence which is making their inmost souls a kingdom of 
grace, that kingdom which is righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. These graces do not issue from human 
effort; they are the fruit of the Spirit, the results of- His 
gracious working, the costly decorations wherewith He adorns 
those Christian hearts which He has taken as His true temple 
and abiding-place. We shall have that promised gift to be 
ours, if we recognise in our lives the truth that we are not our 
own, that we are bought with a price, that our bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost which we have of God. That great 
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thought sheds a solemn awe through the soul, keeping the 
Christian from the guilt of defiling by wilful sin that body which 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, urging him to give his whole 
heart to God and to worship Him in spirit and in truth. For 
God the Holy Ghost is the Spirit of truth; He is the truth. 
“Tt is the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is 
truth.” Therefore the voice of the Spirit is heard only by 
him who is of the truth, the witness of the Spirit makes itself 
felt only in those to whom “the Son of God hath given an 
understanding that they may know Him that is true.” If we 
are to have that witness in ourselves there must be no sham, 
no unreality in our religion: it must be essentially true, real, 
sincere: it must be the religion of the heart, the life that is 
hid with Christ in God, the life of God in the soul. No lie is 
of the truth: the outward show of religion without the inner 
reality is not of the truth, and must be destitute of the inner 
witness of the Spirit. But every one who is of the truth heareth 
the voice of the Son of God, and that voice speaks to the 
Christian soul through the witness of the Spirit of truth. 

Then the witness of the Spirit is of all evidence incomparably 
the most sacred, the most precious, the most convincing. We 
have that witness in the revelation which God has given us in 
the Holy Scriptures; we have it in the history of Christianity, 
in the results produced by the Gospel, in the lives of Christian 
people: and “he that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
Witness in himself.” The three forms in which the heavenly 
Witness is presented confirm and strengthen one another : they 
all have a deep and solemn importance. To the individual 
soul the inner witness must of necessity be the most sacred 
and the most powerful. The court of ultimate appeal lies 
in the inmost shrine of the spiritual being. The utter- 
ances of that holy Witness are distinct, articulate, dwvavTa 
cuvetoictv. But he who would have ears to hear must abide 
in the truth, in an atmosphere of entire inner truthfulness and 
of real unaffected humility. B. C. CAFFIN, M.A. 
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: ow metaphysical problem raised by the ninth chapter of 

the Epistle to the Romans is insoluble: it is the 
eternal question of the compatibility of freewill in the creature 
with the Divine sovereignty. But in its exegetical difficulties 
there is nothing beyond our reach. We ought to be able to 
ascertain with some degree of confidence what the apostle 
meant ; although his meaning, when discovered, should lead 
us up to the most confounding mysteries, secret things of God 
which St. Paul himself only “knew in part.” Exposition is 
one thing: theology is another. Our present aim is purely 
expository. 

It is in a just consideration of the scope and purport of 
the epistle regarded as a whole, in a clear understanding of 
the situation of the writer and his readers and of the practical 
questions to which he addresses himself, that we must seek for 
the proper stand-point from which to survey the course of the 
apostle’s thought in these three chapters. If we can once 
discover the right point of view, the argument of St. Paul will 
unfold itself in natural and lucid order before our eyes ; and 
we shall see our way through the labyrinth, the very jungle of 
interpretation which has grown up to cover and obscure it. 
The following essay is a contribution towards this end. 

The Epistle to the Romanus has two distinct themes. The 
first, occupying half the epistle (to the end of ch. viii.), is dis- 
tinctly announced in ver. 16 of ch. i, viz., the gospel, God's 
power unto salvation, to every believer, whether Jew or Greek. 
The second topic is discussed in ch. ix.-xi. ; it is the rejection of 
the Jewish nation as the people of God. This second theme is 
brought in abruptly. The author does not explain, nor even 
directly indicate the relationship existing between the two. 
Ina writer so logical as St. Paul, and in a writing so thoroughly 
argumentative, we can only account for this absence of any 
express link of connection by supposing that the connection 
lay in the nature of the case. To state it was superfluous. 

The consideration of the first topic, in the form which it had 
assumed, forced the second irresistibly on the minds of readers 
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and writer alike. The connection was given in the historical 
and dialectic situation to which, at the close of ch. viii. the 
foregoing exposition has brought us. 

This is unquestionably the last of the four major epistles of 
Paul. It marks the conclusion, at least in its acute and critical 
phase, of the greatest struggle of St. Paul’s life, his controversy 
with the Judaistic reaction within the Church. The Galatian 
letter and the four Jast chapters of 2 Corinthians are blows of 
a giant, delivered in the heat and peril of the battle, when the 
loyalty of the Pauline Churches was wavering, and it was 
doubtful for a moment whether the gospel of the grace of God 
or the “ other gospel” of circumcision and ritualism would pre- 
vail. But quickly the issue was decided. By the time the 
Corinthian Church had read to the end of their second epistle 
the Judaising agitators probably began to think that their game 
was up. If the two previous letters were despatched, as Bishop 
Lightfoot supposes, from Macedonia in the summer of 57 A.D., 
then the letter to Rome followed, written from Corinth in an 
interval of comparative leisure, during the ensuing winter. 
There is no mistaking the calmness, the sense of victory and 
security that breathes through this great epistle, in striking 
contrast with the distress and alarm expressed in the two pre- 
vious letters. The storm has blown over; the blue sky appears 
again. The apostle is now sure of the ground already won 
for Christ. He turns his face westward, and looks for new 
fields to conquer. Corinth will be a stepping-stone to Rome, 
which has long been in his thoughts; and from Rome he will 
advance to carry the standard of the cross to Spain, the world’s 
westward edge (ch. i. 10-13 ; xv. 18-24). 

Now is the time for the apostle to revise and consolidate his 
position, theologically as well as geographically. This was 
necessary to himself as well as for the Church. He pauses for 
a moment to look backward over the ground thus far traversed ; 
he surveys and gathers into one connected view the course of 
his ministry and his doctrine up to the present. What more 
timely than to address to the brethren at Rome, by way of 
introducing himself to them, a full exposition of his doctrine 
of the gospel as it had developed itself under the pressure of 
the Judaistic conflict? He may thus hope to conciliate for 
himself the intelligence and sympathy of this important com- 
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munity, and to anticipate the designs of the Legalists against 
it. The Roman Church was evidently of a mixed, Greco- 
Jewish character. As to the proportion of its two constituents 
critics are still much divided in opinion. Perhaps we shall 
not be far from the truth in conjecturing that while the 
Gentiles formed a numerical majority, the Jewish membership 
held a preponderating influence in the Christian society of 
Rome. 

In ch. i-viii. St. Paul therefore, if the expression may be 
allowed, has been taking stock of his gospel-teaching up to date, 
and as it stands face to face with the “other gospel” of the 
Judaizers. He has stated his doctrine and established it with 
ample and conclusive arguments against the current objections 
of Jewish legalism, objections which, to be sure, are constantly 
reasserted in new forms by the moral self-conceit of human 
nature. He has proved the necessity of the gospel, lying in 
the universal guilty condition of mankind (ch. i. 15, iii. 20). 
He has defined its method—God’s method of making men 
righteous—in the classical passage on the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith contained in ch. iii. 21-31. He has illustrated 
this method in the crucial instance of Abraham, father of the 
faithful (ch. iv.) ; vindicated it by its experimental effects (ch. 
v. 1-11); and traced it to its origin as deriving our salvation 
from Christ the spiritual head and fountain of the race in a 
manner parallel to and countervailing that in which our sin 
and death derive from Adam, the natural progenitor 
(ch. v. 12-21). He has shown, in ch. vi. and vii. that this 
mode of salvation by grace, instead of condoning and pro- 
moting sin, has the opposite effect, and brings about the 
deliverance from sin of which the Law only succeeded in 
teaching men their bitter need. Chapter viii. brings the 
argument to its triumphant close, as it sets forth how Christ’s 
salvation redeems us from sin both in soul and body, giving 
us the spirit of sons and heirs of God, with the promise of 
deliverance from evil for the creatures around us as well as 
for ourselves, and the confidence that the whole universe of 
God conspires to bless us as the objects of His love in Christ. 
What can be more beautiful, more complete, more persuasive 
than this exposition by St. Paul of his gospel—God’s power 
unto salvation ? 
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But all the while there is one terrible fact confronting him 
—a silent but powerful protest against everything that he has 
said. This contradiction pursued him incessantly, weighing 
upon his own mind with oppressive force, and rising up to 
oppose him in the minds of his hearers or readers, to whatever 
quarter he addressed himself. He must face it out. In this 
letter to Rome—this solemn manifesto of his gospel to the 
Gentile world, in which he speaks urbi et orbi, as Christ’s 
ambassador to the nations—the defiance of Jewish unbelief 
must be dealt with effectually and once for all. At any cost 
this embarrassing and all but insuperable obstacle must be taken 
out of the way. Ifthe Gentile apostle “is not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ,” he rnust be able to reconcile its truth with 
its denial by the Israelitish people, or his boast will prove 
empty vaunting. The second theme therefore of necessity 
follows as a sequel to the first. It needs no introduction ; it 
is here on the ground already. 

“You say”—so St. Paul’s opponents taunted him—“ that 
your gospel is God’s power unto salvation, and to the Jew 
first! How is it then that the Jewish people, who ought on 
your own showing to be the best judges of its value, are every- 
where rejecting it ; and that many even of those amongst them 
who accept it, differ so entirely from yourself as to its nature, 
and are, as you maintain, perverting and virtually repudiating 
this so-called gospel of Christ? God promised salvation to 
Israel at the Messiah’s coming: that Messiah, as you teach, 
has come; and yet Israel is rejecting Him to its own ruin! 
Either those promises, or your gospel, must be false.” This is 
the dilemma in which the apostle is just now placed, which 
he had indeed confronted and thought out in his own mind 
long before, in the early years of his knowledge of Christ. 

It is, in St. Paul’s view, now manifestly a settled fact that 
his countrymen have rejected the salvation of God. They spurn 
the gospel of the Crucified ; and God has cast them off. The 
clouds of judgment are visibly gathering over the nation. In 
thirteen years the Roman ploughshare will be driven across 
the site of the Temple; sacrifice and offering will have ceased; 
the Jewish people will be dispossessed of the Holy City and 
the Promised Land. The Church must make up its mind to 
the fact that Israel after the flesh is doomed. The ninth 
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chapter of this epistle pronounces, as if from the bar of Jesus 
Christ, the spiritual judgment of which the fall of Jerusalem 
and the exile and miseries of her sons from that day to this 
are the outward counterpart. “They killed the Lord Jesus ; 
they drove us out ; they are displeasing to God, and contrary 
to all men. The wrath has come upon them to the utter- 
most.” So St. Paul has written, five years before, to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 14-16.) 

He has now to show that this mournful result is consistent 
with God’s great covenant with Israel. The starting-point of 
the apostle’s theodicy is therefore found in chap. ix. 6. This 
seems to us to be the text of the whele discourse that follows : 
“not as though the word of God had failed.” After putting 
himself right in the matter by expressing his intense sorrow 
at the unbelief and approaching ruin of his people—a sorrow 
aggravated by the thought of theirunparalleled privileges (vv. 1-5) 
—he declares that for all this God’s word has not fallen through. 
He lays one hand on the gospel of Christ, and the other on 
the Old Testament; he is resolved to stand by them both. 
Chap. iii. 1-8 has already given expression to this conviction 
of the indelibility of the Divine word notwithstanding the un- 
faithfulness of men to whom it was committed. In this pre- 
liminary skirmish of the apostle with his Jewish antagonists 
the principle was enunciated which receives so powerful a de- 
velopment in the later chapters : “ What if some were faithless, 
shall their want of faith make void the trust of God?” In 
chap. xi. 29 the same truth is re-stated: “God’s gifts of grace 
and His calling are without repentance.” Still later, in the 
practical part of the epistle, this idea reappears in another 
guise: “I say that Christ has become minister of the circum- 
cision on behalf of the truth of God, to confirm the promises 
made to the fathers” (chap. xv. 8.) With his quick logical 
instinct, St. Paul puts his finger at once upon the flaw in the 
opposing argument. Its error lies, as commonly in fallacious 
dilemmas, in the ambiguity of the middle term. “God 
promised to save Israel: your gospel is the savour of death 
to Israel:” such is the contradiction that is thrust upon him. 
His instant reply is: “They are not all Israel who are of 
Israel” (ver. 6). Israel is one thing: Israelites may be quite 
another’ The whole answer is contained there. The re- 
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mainder of the three chapters is no more than a comment 
upon it. 

(1.) Firstly, then, God’s word has not failed, for He is acting 
now as He has ever done in the history of Israel. He is pro- 
ceeding on a principle of sovereign election, in which He holds 
Himself superior to natural prerogative, and to human wishes 
and claims of merit. 

Witness the election of Isaac as against Ishmael, and of 
Jacob as against Esau (vers. 7-13). Who will say that in 
these instances there was “unrighteousness with God”? (ver. 14). 
It is for Him to judge on whom He shall show mercy, and 
on whom inflict punishment, and what steps He shall take in 
order to ensure that punishment. This unchallengeable right 
he vindicated in His dealings with Moses and with Pharaoh 
(vers. 15-20). His rights in the disposal of men are the rights 
of “the potter” over his “clay,” in whose discretion it lies, at 
every turn of the wheel, to determine the shape that he shall 
give to his vessels, and the end for which each of them shall 
be formed (vers, 20-24). 

This sovereignty of divine judgment in regard to Israel and 
the nations is asserted in the prophets, where, for example, 
Hosea predicts that God would make the “no-people” into 
His “people;” and Isaiah speaks of circumstances under 
which, out of the vast number of “the children of Israel,” only 
“a remnant” should be saved, but for which the people must 
have been “as Sodom and Gomorrha” (vers. 24-29). There is 
nothing new, therefore, in the present situation ; nothing con- 
trary to the teaching and the historical analogies of the Old 
Testament ; nothing intrinsically wrong or inconceivable be- 
forehand in the assumption that the Israelitish nation is at the 
present time rejected of God. Nay, there is much in the pre- 
vious course of its history, and in the forecast of its prophets, 
that prepares us for this very result. 

This brings us to ver. 29 of chapter ix. 

(2.) God’s word has not failed ; but Israel refuses His way of 
salvation ; it prefers its own righteousness to that which He offers. 
This second part of the apology extends from ver. 30 of ch. ix. 
to the end of the tenth chapter. 

So far the apostle has said nothing of the cause of Israel’s 
rejection. He has established God’s unquestionable right to 
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reject them when and as He sees fit.. Now he proceeds to give 
the reason—on his principles the only and entirely sufficient 
reason—for their loss of salvation, viz. their want of faith, 
“What shall we say then ?—how account for this lamentable 
issue, this reversal of the old position of Israel and the nations? 
The Gentiles, no seekers of righteousness, nevertheless have 
found righteousness, through faith ; while Israel, following its 
law of righteousness, has missed the goal, because it would not 
seek it by way of faith. It has stumbled over the stone of 
stumbling, the rock of scandal laid in its way, of which 
Isaiah prophesied; but which saves from shame every one 
that builds his faith upon it. So all their knowledge and 
their zeal for God have proved in vain” (ch. ix. 30-x. 4). At 
the end of the tenth chapter it is declared once more in 
the most affecting terms, borrowed again from Isaiah, that 
Israel has only itself to blame for its undoing: “All the 
day long have I stretched out my hands to a rebellious and 
gainsaying people.” 

St. Paul has now turned the other side of the shield. The 
tenth chapter asserts human freedom and responsibility in 
terms no less emphatic than those in which the ninth asserts 
Divine prerogative. In the former chapter God appears as the 
avenger of His people’s sin, in the latter as the suppliant for 
His people’s love. It is the rejection of God in this character 
that necessitates His assumption of the other. 

We observe that St. Paul is equally careful to make good this 
second position as the first by scriptural proof. On the ground 
of Scripture the battle is fought out at every point. For the 
question is whether or not, on the evangelical theory, the 
ancient “word of God has failed.” Law and prophets unite, 
as he shows, to demand faith as the condition of Divine favour 
and blessing. From the Law he cites the fine evangelical decla- 
ration: “ The word is very nigh thee, in thy mouth and heart, 
that thou mayest do it.” It is the “heart” which “believes,” “the 
mouth” which “confesses unto salvation” (vers. 4-10). And 
again, in the prophets: “He that believeth on Him shall not 
be ashamed ;” “ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved ;” and therefore, “ How beautiful are their feet 
that are messengers of good tidings!” The good news pro- 
claimed, the faith of the hearer, the adoring confession of his 
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Saviour’s name—this is the gospel order and method of salva- 
tion, which Israel’s teachers had pointed out, but, ales, to “a 
disobedient and gainsaying people” (vers. 11-21). 

Here also there is nothing new. The melancholy history 
repeats itself. Israel is treating Christ and His apostles no 
otherwise than it treated His prophets long before. And in 
their complaints St. Paul sees a true image of the sorrow with 
which the conduct of his people now afflicts himself. Israel’s 
rejection, instead of disproving, verifies the truth of Scripture. 

(3.) But, once more, God’s word has not failed, for Israel will 
yet be saved ! (ch. x1.) 

Here St. Paul’s eloquence, embarrassed and often obscure in 
the two foregoing chapters, bursts forth with powerful effect. 
The apostrophe with which he begins stands out in striking 
contrast to the gloomy conclusion of chapter x. : “I say, then, 
Has God cast off His people? Away with the thought! For 
indeed Iam myself an Israelite, of Abraham’s seed, of Benja- 
min’s tribe. God hath not cast off His people, whom He 
foreknew ” (vers. 1, 2). We must not read the last clause as a 
limitation of the foregoing. The term “ His people” has been 
sufficiently defined already. Rather this qualification gives the 
reason why they are not, and cannot be, cast off. God was 
perfectly aware from the first how His covenant would be 
treated by His chosen people. His eye looked down the course 
of Israel’s history. Knowing all, knowing the worst, He chose 
them nevertheless. Nothing that happens can disconcert Him, 
or oblige Him to change His plans. He is not like the potter 
who is compelled to throw away a vessel that breaks in his 
hands, or to put to some inferior use a piece of clay that fails 
to prove itself of the quality and temper he expected. He 
elected this people for His own above all the tribes of the 
earth, and He has not changed His mind about them. “For 
the gifts and calling of God are without repentance” (ver. 29). 

There is always a true Israel forthcoming to justify His 
choice. So in the past, as His word to Elijah intimates; in 
times of the worst national apostasy there still remained the 
sound nucleus, the living spark beneath the dead, cold ashes — 
the “seven thousand whose knees had never bowed to Baal.” 
The continuity of Israel’s spiritual life has been maintained ; 
and will be (vers. 2-5). The nation’s overthrow has never been 
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complete or final. Nor is itso now. It is a “stumble” rather 
than a “fall.” As in former, so in the later ages the chosen 
people will pass through the most crushing judgments still 
retaining its vitality, and prepared after each overthrow to rise 
from the ground once more, and to enter upon a new stage of 
its marvellous evolution (vers. 8-11). Israel’s repudiation of 
the gospel is by no means universal; and as a national act 
it will one day be reversed. 

Meanwhile the blindness of the chosen and privileged 
people is strangely overruled for the world’s benefit. Jewish 
rejection is serving to promote Gentile acceptance of the gospel 
of Christ. Here St. Paul is relating his own experience. 
Repelled incessantly from the synagogue, he had been com- 
pelled to seek hearers for his message outside its limits, and 
had found them in multitudes. The more violently the door 
was closed against him in the one direction, the more freely it 
opened in the other. Evidently the set time had come to 
favour the pagan nations, long exiled and “aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel.” This diversion of the main stream 
of Divine influence from its old and seemingly permanent 
channel had already a powerful effect on the spiritual welfare 
of the Gentile world; and the apostle saw in it an indication 
of a new current in the order of Divine administration and 
teaching, which would not cease to flow until the whole body 
of heathenism was permeated with the knowledge of Christ 
and His gospel (vers. 11, 25). So far, at any rate, the apostle’s 
prognostication has been fully justified. Amongst the Jews 
Christianity has never done more than make individual con- 
quests—these conquests, however, of peculiar value; while 
there is no heathen country in which it has been efficiently 
preached, where it has not firmly planted itself. 

Here then a new chapter is opening in the world’s religious 
history. Forthe time the Gentiles are to be the special objects 
of Divine grace ; the “no-people” will become the people of 
God. Yet they must not presume. If they are blessed, it 
is as the heirs of Israel’s blessing (vers. 17-24). Wild scions 
of nature, they are grafted into the stock of the old “olive 
tree ;” they are transplanted from the wilderness into Hebrew 
soil, and set in the garden of the Lord. These new grafts 
will be broken off if they prove unworthy; and the old 
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branches that were cut out because of unbelief, God would 
willingly graft in again, so soon as their faith invites Him to 
do it. And this reinstatement, St. Paul affirms, will ulti- 
mately come to pass (vers. 25-31). 

How affecting it is to think that through all the miseries 
and contumely which the Jewish people have suffered since 
the rejection of their Messiah, the eye of the Almighty still 
rests tenderly upon them! “I remember thee,” He said, “the 
kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals;” so He 
remembers them at this present time. They are “the seed of 
Abraham, His friend” —“ beloved for the fathers’ sakes” (ver. 28). 
Alas that the Gentile Church has so little heeded the apostle’s 
warning, and his entreaty on behalf of his unbelieving kindred. 
It concerns the interest of Christendom in no small degree 
that it should be just and forbearing towards the Israelitish 
people. The Jew-baiting of former times, and the anti-Semitic 
movement going on at present on the Continent, are a reproach 
to the Christian name, however much excuse may be found 
for them in the attitude of the Jews themselves and in the 
adversus omnes alios hostile odium marked in them from the 
days of Tacitus till now. For the sake of the Bible, and of 
Christ, we are bound to love this gifted and patient race. 
Their history has not reached its final chapter. When “the 
fulness of the Gentiles is brought in,” when Christianity shall 
have reaped its larger harvest from the heathen world, Israel 
also “will be saved ”—all Israel (vers. 12, 15, 25-27). Their 
“jealousy ” will at length be aroused by the Gentile appropria- 
tion of their Christ (vers. 13-15). The heart of the people will 
turn one day to the despised Son of David. They will say, 
as for ages they have proudly refused to say to the Nazarene: 
“ Blessed be He that cometh in the name of the Lord” (Matt. 
xxiii. 39). They will repeat in good earnest the hosannas of 
Palm-Sunday. They will “look on Him whom they pierced, 
and mourn.” The pendulum of time will swing back again ; 
and as Gentile disobedience has through Israel's disobedience 
been exchanged for faith, so Gentile faith and mercy will in 
turn redound to Israel’s mercy (vers. 30, 31). Our Lord’s words 
in this way will have their fulfilment on the largest scale: 
“ The last shall be first, and the first last.” 

Such is the glance permitted to the apostle into God’s 
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counsels for the world’s future, and the ultimate issue of His 
promises to Abraham’s seed. It is only a glance; and we 
must not attempt to extract more from it than it was intended 
to convey. But it was enough for him; and it should be 
enough for us. It answers, in a manner sufficient at least as 
a ground for patience and hope, the problem presented—a 
problem no less mysterious, though more familiar to us than it 
was to St. Paul—by the defiant attitude of the Jewish nation 
toward the Church of Christ. It leaves us pondering with the 
apostle: “O the depth of the riches, and of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out!” (ver. 33.) 

The second theme of the Epistle thus finds an issue parallel 
to the first. The great objection and reproach that stood in 
the way of St. Paul’s gospel has been turned into a buttress 
to it and a means to its advancement. It has enabled him to 
show how the salvation of the individual, so triumphantly 
described in ch. viii., is to expand itself in the future march of 


history into the salvation of mankind, that God “ might have 
mercy upon all”! 


Let us now attempt to bring the general view thus gained 
of the import of these weighty chapters to bear upon the 
difficulties of detail, so numerous and obstinate, that are 
peculiar to the ninth chapter. 

The doctrine of St. Paul’s opponents was, one might say, 
an inverted Calvinism. They held, as one has heard of licentious 
predestinarians doing in our own day, that they were “the elect.” 
The Judaists supposed that God was bound to stand by them. 
They were “ Abraham’s children;” the Divine covenant pro- 
tected them (Matt. iii. 9; John viii. 33-41). God could not 
judge and deal with them with the same freedom as with 
common Gentile “sinners” (Gal. ii. 15-17). That this was 
their attitude has already been evidenced in ch. iii. 1-8. They 
are tempting God, and yet think themselves safe—walking 
deliberately over the precipice, and presuming that He will 
hold them up ! 

Such was the wicked pride of Jewish fatalism, with which the 
apostle had to deal. He asserts against it the moral freedom of 
God as the Judge of human destiny, reserved by the terms of 
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the covenant, and exercised in its administration from the 
beginning. He may save Israel—and yet cast off any number 
of Israelites. Look at Ishmael, the first-born of Abraham’s 
flesh ; and at Esau, elder and of the same birth with Jacob! 
Out of the varieties of nature He chooses the Divine type; 
and He does this beforehand, as His promise to Rebekah shows; 
and marks out for Himself the chosen seed with no good or 
evil work already done to determine His election, or to create 
a meritorious claim which He should be bound to recognise 
(vers. 7-13). The position of the Gentile Church just now is, 
to be sure, analogous to that of the infant Jacob then; and 
Judaism is likely to find remaining for it the portion of disin- 
herited Esau. The course of history had verified this original 
declaration respecting the twins. The last of the prophets 
graphically sums up the career of these brother peoples in the 
saying, “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” Let 
unbelief read in this sentence its own doom. 

It goes without saying that this pre-natal choice in the case 
of Rebekah’s sons was the wise and right one. God does not 
need to wait like a human judge until character has declared 
itself, and conduct has merited this award or that. In the 
embryos struggling in the mother’s womb He saw the men and 
the nations that would be; and pronounced accordingly. He 
“foreknew His people.” The writer's one object is to establish 
God’s right freely to choose or reject the heirs of His covenant, 
and to announce that choice when and how He shall think fit. 
Verse 14 surely belongs to the foregoing, not the following 
paragraph. “Is there then unrighteousness with God,” in 
setting aside Ishmael and Esau, despite their birth and pre- 
sumptive claims? No Jew would think so for a moment. 
The career of the superseded sons was there to justify, if need 
be, their rejection. The apostle leaves his opponents to digest 
this as they may, and to make the application of the parallel 
to themselves, claiming as they did to be heirs of the covenant 
of grace indefeasibly on the strength of the fact that they 
were Abraham’s sons. 

The new paragraph begins at ver. 15: “ He says to Moses, I 
will have mercy on whomsoever I have mercy ; and I will pity 
whomsoever I pity.” This is not quoted to show God’s justice 
to Ishmael or Esau. The Israelite neither needed nor asked 
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any reason for that. And it has no proper relevancy to this 
point. The question of ver. 14, as we have seen, answers itself. 
But this citation serves to develop the main principle of the 
argument, the doctrine for which St. Paul is contending all 
through, and which covers every case of the kind. Nor does 
he affirm that God’s mere will is the ground of the distribution 
of mercy. The word “will” is not in the original, either of 
the Greek or Hebrew ; it belongs to English idiom. What he 
means to say is, that the discriminations of God’s mercy belong 
to itself. It is like the repetition, “Iam that I am.” The 
Divine mercy has its own way of choosing its recipients. Men 
cannot dictate to God in this supreme matter. Not even 
Moses can dispose of God’s mercy for Him, or force His hand 
in its bestowment. 

When the apostle therefore goes on to say, “ It is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth 
mercy” (ver. 16), he is as far as possible from thinking that will- 
ing and running are in vain; much less that a true seeker of 
mercy may seek and not find. His point is that willing and 
running are one thing, the Divine bestowal of mercy is another ; 
and the second is not to be merged in the first—a truth too 
much forgotten, as it seems to us, in these days, when salvation 
is reduced, even in some forms of evangelical teaching, to a 
kind of mechanism worked by human will and effort. The 
text is parallel to another, often-misquoted saying of the 
apostle : “I planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the in- 
crease. So that neither is he that planteth anything, nor he 
that watereth ; but God that giveth the increase ” (1 Cor. iii. 
6, 7). A like emphasis rests on the word God in this place : 
literally, “but of the mercy-showing God.” So man runs; 
man wills; but God bestows the mercy. We cannot snatch 
salvation out of His hands. Mercy is His unshared prerogative. 
The Jews act as though God’s compassions were mortgaged to 
them, as though His mercy was a peculium of their own, which 
they could draw upon at will. He has told them through 
Moses, at the time of their first apostasy, in the matter of 
“ Aaron’s calf,” that the case is far otherwise. It remains always 
at His own sovereign disposal. 

Besides, it is to be noticed that the willing and running are 
spoken of in quite abstract terms. The will may be, as in the 
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present case it was, a proud, self-righteous will; the running, 
a running in the wrong direction; the zeal, possibly a “zeal 
not according to knowledge.” To mere human will and effort 
as such God is in no way bound to defer. Mercy is not a 
thing to be earned mechanically, as though it were so much 
pay for somuch work. God is sovereign Judge in its distribu- 
tion, and free in His sovereignty. 

And if the quality of the willing and running is left inde- 
terminate in the apophthegm quoted from the word of God to 
Moses, so also is the person from whom they proceed. Here 
the present writer has a suggestion to make, which he offers with 
diffidence, for he cannot cite known authorities in its favour. 
Can it be that St. Paul is thinking of the willing and running 
of Moses on the people's behalf in the scene alluded to, and by 
analogy of his own willing and running to save his brethren in 
the present emergency? Certainly the effort and force of will 
exhibited in Exod. xxxii., xxxiii. are on the side of Moses, and 
not of the people who appear passive and helpless in their 
guilt. The great leader in his intervention on their behalf 
displays splendid energy and self-devotion. Just as Paul 
“could wish himself anathema from Christ for his brethren’s 
sake ” (ver. 3), so Moses prays that if God “ will not forgive the 
people’s sin, He may blot himself out of His book” (Ex. xxxii. 
32). And the Lord is well-pleased with His servant's bold- 
ness; and grants to Moses on this occasion the most glorious 
revelation of His being ever vouchsafed to him—the most 
glorious, in some respects, ever granted to any mortal. But 
He nevertheless reserves His own prerogatives. Moses may 
entreat,—but not dictate. “I shall have mercy on whomso- 
ever I have mercy, and pity whomsoever I may pity” (Ex. 
Xxxili. 17-19 ; comp. ch. xxxii. 33, 34). This is the lesson of 
the story. How keenly the apostle must have felt its applica- 
tion to himself and to the present state of affairs! If his will 
or his efforts could have saved his people, how gladly would 
he have done anything in human power—even to the forfeiting 
of his own share in Christ. He has exerted himself to the 
very utmost. But all he can do, for the bulk of his country- 
men, avails nothing. He is “a savour” to them “of death 
unto death.” His entreaties are met with a hard impenitence 
like that of Pharaoh, that recklessly confronts judgment and 
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dares the Almighty to do His worst. “Therefore,” as once 
before, “He that made them will not have compassion upon 
them, and He that formed them will show them no favour” 
(Isa. xxvii. 11). Paul cannot save them, though it breaks his 
heart to see them perish, though he would coin his own soul’s 
salvation to pay for theirs. He “ must let that alone for ever,” 
as the Psalmist says. It is “God” that “showeth mercy,” 
and we must leave to Him His own matters. It would be 
blasphemy to think that He could be other than wise and just, 
whether in granting or withholding it. 

But this withholding is more than a mere refusal, a simply 
negative act. God is never passive; He “worketh all in all.” 
“Whom He will He compassionates, whom He will He 
hardeneth.” Here again the emphasis lies not on the “ will ”— 
although the word is here, in the 18th verse—but on the 
“hardeneth ”—an expression pointed through Pharaoh’s ex- 
ample with awful significance at the present condition of 
Judaism. God’s sovereignty may take this form; and the 
apostle does not shrink from carrying its vindication in this 
direction to its utmost lengths. If Pharaoh be the mightiest 
monarch upon earth, his power was given him by God (ch. xiii. 
1); and God conferred on him that power knowing the impious 
use he would make of it, and resolved to give to the world a 
signal example of His punitive justice (ver. 17). From the 
height to which he is raised, and whence he thinks he may 
safely defy Jehovah, he will fall to the ground with a heavier 
and more resounding crash. Let him know that this is the 
very purpose for which God has “raised him up.” This is why 
He sometimes puts such enormous power into the hands of 
men so wicked. And the present religious eminence of the 
Jewish nation is likely to serve the same end. Pharaoh’s 
hardening, the type—and to an Israelite the most humiliating 
and ominous type that could have been chosen-——of the pride 
that goes before destruction, was manifestly the nemesis of his 
unbelief. It took place under well-known psychological laws, 
that belong to the normal course of God’s moral government ; 
and is therefore referred to God with the same propriety with 
which, in the first chapter of this Epistle, St. Paul points to the 
degrading vice of the Gentile world as the penal consequence 
of its irreligion. The chastisement inflicted on Pharaoh then, 
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and on Israel now, of which this stubborn defiance and in- 
sensibility to danger are premonitory symptoms, God ad- 
ministers by His own arbitrament. He retains His judicial 
freedom in dealing with all His moral subjects. The most 
privileged of His covenanted people, or the mightiest and 
proudest lord of the earth, receive their mercy or misery at the 
Divine verdict. It is the old lesson, never more needed than 
it is to-day when men are trying in so many ways to tie the 
hands of the Almighty: “But God is the judge; He putteth 
down one, and lifteth up another.” 

The Divine sovereignty shines forth resplendently in the 
final passage of the apostle’s challenge : “ Thou wilt say to me 
then, Why doth He any longer find fault ? for who hath resisted 
His will?” St. Paul might have answered, as he does in the 
next chapter, “ You yourself have resisted His will ; you suffer 
Him all the day long to stretch forth His hands in vain.” But 
that is not the point just now. God’s moral sovereignty must 
not be impeached. Neither the freedom nor the justice of His 
awards admits of any question. This protest of the Jew was 
contempt of court. It must be rebuked; and the Divine 
tribunal must be approached in a different spirit if our inquiries 
are to be answered. “ Man,” he says, “who are you, forsooth, 
that you debate with God?” Would the disobedient Jew 
bind the Almighty’s hands by the threads of his casuistry, and 
defy Him to strike? Does he throw back on God the blame 
of his reprobate condition? Let him go with Jeremiah to the 
potter’s house, and consider what reply the artificer would 
make to some marred vessel that should challenge him at his 
wheel and say, “Why have you done thus with me?” 
(vers. 20, 21). All depends on the temper in which such a 
question is asked. “Has not the potter right over the mud” ? 
It was the Divine right to cast off Israelites that the questioner 
traversed. Hence the reply that he receives. The potter might 
have answered, “ You are fit for nothing else. I am making 
the best I can of you;” and this reply does virtually come in 
at the end of ver. 22, in the terrible phrase “vessels of anger, 
fitted for destruction.” But in the first place the potter would 
have his ware to understand that they are ware, and he the 
potter. That point must first be settled between them. 

God’s absolute judicial sovereignty was the only weapon that 
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could beat down the awful pride of Jewish legalism, which 
virtually maintained that, whatever the nation’s sin, He must 
not meddle with the sons of Abraham, nor destroy their vested 
interests in His covenant with their fathers. They were too 
high for the flood of judgment to reach and overwhelm them. 
St. Paul sets before his unbelieving and hardened fellow- 
countrymen the imminent possibility of Pharaoh’s doom 
becoming theirs. He shows them how God sometimes 
“endures for long” the wickedness of men ripe for destruc- 
tion, and lifts them high in the sight of their fellows, resolved 
at last to “show forth His power” in them, and to dash them 
to pieces as “ vessels of His wrath.” 

St. Paul is in deadly earnest in writing all this. His con- 
tention bears with direct and fearful urgency upon the state of 
the Jewish nation at this juncture, as it stood confronting its 
offended God. It asserts His right, and His purpose, to thrust 
them out of the covenant as He did “ mocking” Ishmael and 
“ profane ” Esau, to strike them down as once insolent Pharaoh. 
No human prerogative stands in His way ; no human will can 
stay His judicial hand. He is the Potter who at each turn of 
the wheel disposes of the fate of men ornations; and from His 
sentence there is no appeal. 

The argument of this ninth chapter then in no way tampers 
with human free-will; it vindicates Divine free-will. It does 
not touch the question of the origin of evil; but it asserts 
God’s unbounded right to deal judicially with evil men. It 
says nothing respecting the genesis of character ; but it refers 
to God’s uncontrolled decision the adjustment of destiny to 
character. There is the Potter at the wheel, with the human 
clay before Him, as it is, sound or flawed, finer or coarser. 
He moulds it as He sees it may in each piece of it best be 
moulded, to His own wise and holy ends; and makes His 
vessels unto honour or shame, anger or mercy, according to His 
own absolute discretion. And “who shall stay His hand, or 
say unto Him, What doest Thou ?” 

Let “the potsherds of the earth” cease to “strive with 
their Maker ;” then perhaps they will begin to find out why 
He has “made them so.” Then perhaps too they may be 
willing to yield themselves to His hands that He may make 
them over again into something better than they are. 
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Robert Browning’s lines finely interpret in some of its 
aspects this teaching of St. Paul’s :— 



































“ He fixed thee midst this dance 
Of plastic circumstance, 
This present thou forsooth would’st fain arrest ; 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufticiently impressed. 


But I need now as then 
Thee, God, who mouldest men. 
And since, not even when the whirl was worst, 
Did I, to the wheel of life, 
With shapes and colours rife, 
Bound dizzily,—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst : 


So, take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim. 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same !” 


GEO. G, FINDLAY. 





Art. IV.—The Theology of St. John. 





HE only sources of the doctrinal views of St. John are 

his writings. No discourses of his are recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles; nor have his sayings transmitted 
by tradition sufficient attestation to be relied on. These 
writings are separated into two distinct classes: the one class 
contains the Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle, and the 
other class the Apocalypse. It is not to be denied that there 
is a distinct difference between those two classes; the one is 
calm and collected, the writings of the apostle of love; the 
other is impetuous and admonitory, the writing of “the son of 
thunder ;” but yet, the difference is not so great as to con- 
strain us with some theologians to affirm that they are the 
compositions of different authors. They reveal to us the two 
sides of St. John’s character : the one the intensity of his love, 
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and the other the intensity of his hatred to evil. From the 
Gospel and the Epistle we derive our notion of Johannine 
theology in general, whilst the Apocalypse treats specially of 
the eschatological views of St. John. 

It has been affirmed that in deriving St. John’s views from 
the fourth Gospel we are restricted to the prologue, and to 
those observations of the author which are scattered through- 
the narrative; but are precluded from using for this pur- 
pose the discourses of Jesus. If we consider these discourses 
as containing the views of St. John, it is said, we sacrifice 
their historical character, and regard them merely as the free 
compositions of the Apostle. But we consider that this is an 
erroneous view of the subject. St. John was the beloved 
disciple of Jesus; his mind was saturated with His opinions ; 
and hence those discourses of Jesus, made in private to His 
disciples, contain the views which doubtless were adopted by 
the Apostle. The selection which was made by the Apostle 
corresponded with his own subjective opinions; and this is 
the reason why there is little difference in spirit and even in 
diction between the writings of St. John and the discourses 
of our Lord, as recorded in the fourth Gospel. Accordingly, 
we feel ourselves warranted in deriving the Apostle’s doctrine 
from the discourses of Jesus recorded by him. 

There is a clear and marked distinction between the writings 
of St. John and those of the other apostles, Paul, Peter, and 
James. Every reader must be struck with this difference; a 
difference not only in style, but in thought: there is un- 
doubtedly a Johannine type of doctrine. Its peculiar charac- 
teristic is its subjectiveness; it is addressed to our feelings 
rather than to our intellect; the appeal is to the conscience 
and emotions ; it is the theology of the heart. The manifesta- 
tion of Christianity in the outward conduct arises from an 
internal principle of life ; the objective loses itself in the sub- 
jective. Hence there is a peculiar mysticism connected with 
St. John’s theology ; the ideas which pervade it—life, light, 
and love—have all regard to the inner consciousness, And so 
also, connected with a simplicity of doctrine, there is a pro- 
fundity of thought; only the mind which has imbibed the 
spirit of St. John can thoroughly understand his sentiments. 
“We should be ready to say,” observes Reuss, “that it (the 
theology of John) was designed for heaven rather than for 
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earth, if it did not find a heaven upon earth, scarcely permit- 
ting those whom it makes happy to distinguish the present 
from the future.” 

In the writings of-St. John there is little reference to the 
Jewish law. All the other writings of the New Testament 
are pervaded with questions concerning the relation of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism. In St. John’s writings there is no 
mention of those disputes occasioned by the Judaizing Chris- 
tians, which disturbed the peace of the Pauline churches, 
When St. John wrote, the great controversy between the law 
and the Gospel had ceased; Judaism was absorbed in Chris- 
tianity; all particular distinctions were abolished, and the 
universality of the Gospel was regarded as a recognised fact. 
Whilst it was maintained that Judaism was a divine revela- 
tion, yet its restrictedness was done away with, and in every 
place the true worshippers were to worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth (John iv. 21). Jesus was to die not for the 
nation of the Jews only, but was to gather together in one the 
children of God that were scattered abroad (John xi. 52). His 
death was a propitiation for the sins, not of the Jews only, but 
likewise for the sins of the whole world (1 John ii. 2), And 
hence those theologians, who make a distinction between a 
Jewish and a Gentile form of Christianity, maintain that both 
are united or rather absorbed in the universality of St. John’s 
Gospel. 

The two most considerable writers in the New Testament, 
who may be denominated the two theologians of Christianity, 
are St. Paul and St. John. In all essential points these two 
Apostles are in perfect harmony. Both insist upon the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, the atoning nature of His sufferings, the 
necessity of faith as the instrument of salvation, the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, the final judgment, and the resurrection of 
the dead. But whilst they agree in the matter of their 
theology, they differ widely in their method of stating it. St. 
Paul addresses himself to the reason ; he appeals to our intel- 
lectual faculties ; he argues, demonstrates, and draws inferences. 
St. John seldom addresses the intellect; he appeals to the 
heart ; he has an intuitive perception of the truth; he states 
his propositions in the simplest terms, and enforces them 
merely by an antithetical repetition of the same sentiment. 
St. Paul is argumentative, St. John is contemplative; the 
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theology of the one is rational, the. theology of the other is 
mystical ; the objective element prevails in the one, the sub- 
jective in the other. So also the standpoints of these two 
apostolic writers are different. St. Paul proceeds upwards from 
man to God; he starts from the disease and proceeds to show 
the remedy. St. John, on the other hand, starts from God and 
the incarnation of the divine Logos, and proceeds to show the 
reason of that incarnation in the salvation of the human race ; 
his system of revealed truth is a true theology. This differ- 
ence may partly be accounted for from the personal characters 
of the writers. St. Paul, the former persecutor, bowed as the 
disciple before the Master, and was eager to convert the world 
to Christ ; St. John, the beloved disciple, could not forget his 
intimacy with Jesus, and thus regarded the exalted Saviour 
as his heavenly Friend, and was desirous that all should 
experience the fulness of His love. St. Paul’s life-object was 
to diffuse the Gospel, to act as a missionary ; whilst St. John’s 
was to edify the Church, to infuse the love of Christ into the 
hearts of believers. 

The key-note of St. John’s theology—the point from which 
he started—is the doctrine of the Logos. This term, as applied 
to Christ, is peculiar to St. John; it pervades all his writings. 
In the prologue to the Fourth Gospel there is a distinct state- 
ment of the divinity and incarnation of the Word (John i. 
1-3, 14); in the introduction to the Epistle we read, “ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have seen with our 
eyes, and our hands have handled, of the Word of Life ” (1 John 
i. 1); and in the Apocalypse, in the description of our Lord 
as a mighty conqueror, it is said that “He was clothed in a 
vesture dipped in blood, and his name is called the Word of 
God” (Rev. xix. 13). The term Logos has in the Greek two 
distinct meanings—the Reason and the Word; the one is an 
innate principle, and the other its outward manifestation. 
Now it is only in the latter sense that the term is employed 
in St. John’s Gospel. “The Logos,” says Liicke, “is never used, 
either by John or by any other biblical author, of the reason 
or understanding of God, or even of man.” This is evident 
here from the creation of the world being assigned by St. John 
to the Word of God in terms in accordance with the account 
in the book of Genesis. The great theme, then, of St. John’s 
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Gospel is Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word of God. St. John 
states first the pre-existence of the Word : “ In the beginning 
was the Word.” And accordingly throughout the Gospel the 
pre-existence of Christ is affirmed. Jesus prays His Father to 
glorify Him with the glory which He had before the world was 
(John xvii. 5). He asserts that no man hath ascended up to 
heaven, but He that came down from heaven, even the Son of 
Man that is in heaven (John iii. 13). He affirms that before 
Abraham was He existed (John viii. 58); and that the Son of 
Man will ascend up where He was before (John vi. 62). The 
Word was not only pre-existent, but also divine : “the Word was 
God.” And there is no doubt but that the divinity of Christ, 
His eternal Sonship, constituted a distinguishing feature in the 
teaching of St. John. The Word is also represented as a dis- 
tinct personality of the Godhead: “the same was in the be- 
ginning with God.” But the climax is reached by the incarna- 
tion of the Word : “ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth” (John i. 14). According 
to St. John, then, the Lord Jesus Christ is the incarnation of 
the Word of God; He possesses two distinct natures, the 
human and the divine; He existed from all eternity with 
God ; He was the Creator of the world; and He came down 
to this earth by the assumption of human nature. That mys- 
terious Being, who was manifested as Jesus of Nazareth, and 
who was crucified on Calvary, was the incarnate Word of God. 

But it is a legitimate question, Whence did St. John derive 
this view of the Logos, or at least the term Logos, as applicable 
to the divine nature of Christ? In the opinion of many 
theologians St. John here accommodates his theology to the 
philosophical views of Philo. Philo, the great Jewish philo- 
sopher, was contemporary with St. Paul, and resided in Alex- 
andria. Here he promulgated his philosophy, which was an 
eclectic system composed of elements taken from the Jewish 
religion and from Platonism. In this philosophy the Logos 
occupies a prominent place. According to Philo the Logos is 
the representative of God to the world ; He is the Son of God, 
the image of God, the archetypal man, the man of God, the 
high-priest ; all which appellatives bear a close resemblance to 
those used with reference to Christ both by St. Paul and St. 
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John. But there are several essential points of difference 
between St. John and Philo which demonstrate that the 
Johannine doctrine of the Logos is not derived from Philo, It 
is difficult to say whether the Logos of Philo is a personal 
being, whereas the Logos of St. John is a distinct personality. 
With Philo the Logos in general denotes the Reason, it is a 
philosophical and metaphysical term; with St. John it always 
denotes the Word, the medium of revelation. With Philo the 
function of the Logos is the creation of the world; with St. 
John it is not only the creation, but also the redemption of 
the world. The Messianic doctrine of the Logos is nowhere 
taught by Philo ; and the idea of the incarnation of the Logos 
is alien to his philosophy. Still, however, considering the 
philosophic speculations of the Asiatic Greeks, it is not im- 
probable that the philosophy of Philo was known at Ephesus, 
and that the doctrine of the divine Logos was there promul- 
gated ; and there is nothing contrary to our idea of inspiration 
to suppose that St. John was led to employ the term Logos as 
one that was known, and as expressive of the divinity of 
Christ. 

It is, however, much more probable that St. John’s doctrine 
of the Logos has no connection with Philonism, but is based 
upon the Old Testament, and that the term was chosen as 
being then current among the Jews, and employed by them to 
express a divine personality. In the Old Testament the crea- 
tion of the world is attributed to the Word of God. Thus in 
the narrative of creation God speaks and the effect follows ; 
God said, “ Let there be light, and there was light.” “ By the 
word of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, “ were the heavens made ” 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6). So also there are traces in the Old Testa- 
ment of a distinction of persons in the Godhead. Thus there 
is repeated mention of a mysterious being, called “the Angel 
of the Lord,” or “the Jehovah angel,” who frequently appeared 
to the patriarchs, guided the Israelites in the wilderness, 
assumed to Himself divine prerogatives, and was called by 
divine names (Exod. iii. 2). Divine wisdom is also frequently 
personified, as if it were a divine personality in the Godhead. 
“The Lord possessed Me in the beginning of his way, before 
his works of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the be- 
ginning, or ever the earth was. When he prepared the heavens, 
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I was there; when he set a compass upon the face of the 
depth” (Prov. viii. 22, 23, 27). And the same personification 
of wisdom is met with in the apocryphal books, which were 
written before the advent of Christ. Thus in the Book of 
Wisdom, wisdom is said to have been present with God when 
He made the world, to be acquainted with all the works of God, 
to be the breath of the power of God, and a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty (Wisdom, ix. 9 ; vii. 27). 
And Christ applies this personification of wisdom to Himself 
when he says, “ Wisdom is justified of her children” (Matt. xi. 
19). But especially in the Jewish Targums, which, although 
published after the Christian era, are yet acknowledged to con- 
tain the current language of the theology of the time of our 
Lord, the phrase “the Word of God ” frequently occurs. Thus 
“The Word of the Lord was with Jehovah in the wilderness.” 
“ Jacob made a covenant that the Word of the Lord should be 
his God.” “ Moses at Sinai brought forth the people to meet 
the Word of the Lord.” The term, as employed by St. John, 
must have been known to his readers, and it is probable that 
it is derived from the Jewish notions, then prevalent, of the 
relation of the Word of God to God. 

St. John then proceeds in his theology from the incarnation 
of the Word of God; this is the foundation on which he builds _ 
his system. The great purpose of this incarnation was the 
redemption of the world. The Word of God was not only the 
Creator, but the Redeemer of the world, and as such He was 
manifest in the person of Jesus Christ. For this purpose He 
came into this world, and suffered for our sins. The sufferings 
of Christ for our sins occupy in the theology of St. John as 
important a place as in the theology of St. Paul. The great 
doctrine of the Atonement is distinctly taught ; Christ is “ the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world” (John i. 
29): “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” 
(Rev. xiii. 8). “He is the propitiation for our sins, and 
not for ours only, but likewise for the sins of the whole 
world” (1 John ii. 2). “God sent his Son to be a propitia- 
tion for our sins” (1 John iv. 10). “He laid down his life 
for us” (1 John iii. 16). “The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin” (1 John i 7). “The good 
Shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep ” (John x. 11). 
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We are saved, then, through the. sufferings of Christ; the 
forgiveness of our sins is the result of the shedding of His 
blood. But not only does forgiveness flow from the sufferings 
of Christ, but also purification: there is a cleansing efficacy in 
Christ’s blood ; we are thus by the death of Christ redeemed 
not merely from the guilt but from the pollution of sin. 

St. John especially brings prominently forward the great 
truth that our redemption arises from the love of God. Christ’s 
death did not excite God’s love; but it was God’s previous 
love to the world that constrained Him to send His Son. Christ 
is the gift of the Father’s love, the brightest and most glorious 
display of His benevolence. ‘“ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). 
“ In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because 
that God sent his only-begotten Son into the world that we 
might live through him. Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitia- 
tion for our sins” (1 John iv. 9, 10). This truth is also 
stated by St. Paul; but St. John especially emphasises it. In 
this Gospel, especially, we have the revelation of the Father- 
hood of God ; that God is not only the Creator but the Father 
of the human race; and that it is the love of the Father that 
is the ultimate cause of our salvation. Hence the whole 
character of God is by St. John summed up in one attribute : 
“God is love” (1 John iv. 8). He loved the world as a 
father yearns for the return of his prodigal children ; and this 
Fatherhood, lost to us and forfeited by sin, is by the inter- 
position of Christ restored to all those who believe. “ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us, that we 
should be called the sons of God ” (1 John iii. 1). 

Of course, in the very idea of redemption, the idea of sin is 
involved. God sent His Son to redeem us from our sins, and 
from all those evils to which sin exposes us. With St. Paul 
sin is chiefly regarded in a legal point of view, as a trans- 
gression of law ; and with St. Peter chiefly in an ethical point 
of view, as a moral defect, that which corrupts and pollutes the 
soul; while St. John regards it chiefly in a privative point of 
view, as alienation from God, a disruption of the soul from 
God, a loss of spiritual life. Sin is lawlessness (1 John iii. 4), 
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estrangement from the holy law of God. The soul is cut off 
from God, and is in a state of spiritual death. And this is 
the universal state of all who are not quickened to life: “ that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit” (John iii. 6, 7). There is no reference 
however by St. John to the origin of sin: its existence and 
universality are stated as facts; but how sin entered into the 
world is not mentioned. 

We are delivered from sin and made partakers of the 
redemption procured by Christ, by means of faith. Faith has 
in the theology of St. John as great importance assigned 
to it as in the theology of St. Paul; so that the same 
answer to the question, What must I do to be saved? is 
given by both Apostles. “This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent” (John vi. 29). The 
nature of faith, according to St. John, is very simple: it is a 
belief in God’s testimony concerning Christ. “If we receive 
the testimony of men, the testimony of God is greater: for 
this is the testimony of God, which he hath testified concern- 
ing his Son. He that believeth on the Son of God hath the 
testimony in himself: he that believeth not God hath made 
him a liar ; because he believeth not the testimony that God 
gave of his Son. And this is the testimony, that God hath 
given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son ” (1 John v. 
9-11). Saving faith then is a belief in the great declaration 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; in other words, in 
the incarnation of the Word of God. It is the acceptance of 
this truth with the heart ; the reliance on Christ for eternal 
life. This is that principle which brings us into living union 
with Christ—it is the bond of connection between the soul 
and the Saviour—it brings the soul into touch with Jesus. 
Hence faith is the source of spiritual life; it rescues the soul 
from that state of spiritual death in which it is by reason of its 
sinful nature, and infuses into it a new and divine life ; the 
sinner, by simply believing in Christ, passes at once from death 
to life : “ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
of God” (1 John v. 1) ; he draws life from the living Saviour, 
to whom he is united by faith. Faith restores men to the 
Fatherhood of God. Those who believe on the Son receive 
power to become the sons of God (John i. 12). By faith 
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they are not merely assured of a future salvation, but they are 
already saved ; according to St. John, salvation is a present 
blessing : “ whosoever believeth on him shall not perish, but 
have (already possess) eternal life ” (John iii. 16). 

The agency of the Holy Ghost in our redemption is not 
overlooked in Johannine theology: on the contrary, a pro- 
minent place is assigned to it; indeed we have here a special 
revelation of the Spirit and His work. In no part of Scripture 
is the personality of the Holy Spirit more distinctly taught 
than in the last discourses of our Lord as recorded by St. 
John. Personal feelings and actions are ascribed to the 
Spirit. He is mentioned as another Comforter distinct from 
our Lord ; He was to teach the disciples all things ; He was to 
show them things to come; He was to testify of Christ; He 
was to convince the world of sin, righteousness, and judgment. 
The advent of the Spirit was to succeed Christ’s ascension ; 
the first Comforter had to depart, before the second Comforter 
should come; He was to be sent by the exalted Christ; and 
accordingly we find that it was after the ascension, on the 
great day of Pentecost, that the Spirit was sensibly poured 
out upon the Church. His great office was to glorify Christ, 
to take of the things which are Christ’s and to show them to 
the disciples; He was not to speak of Himself, but to reveal 
that which He knew of the Father. He proceeds from the 
Father, and dwells in the hearts of believers. He was so to 
quicken the memory of the disciples as to bring all things to 
their remembrance whatever Christ had taught them, and so 
to perpetuate the instructions of our Lord for the benefit of 
the Church. As the Comforter, He would console the disciples 
in all their troubles ; as the Spirit of truth, He would guide 
them into all truth; as the Spirit of conviction, he would 
convict the world of sin, of righteousress, and of judgment; 
and as the Spirit of holiness, He wou) abide with the Church 
even to the end of time. 

Especially is the Holy Spirit the author of the new life in 
the soul. The doctrine of “the new birth” forms an impor- 
tant part of the theology of St. John. It is described to us in 
the discourse of our Lord with Nicodemus. It is declared 
essential to a man’s entrance into the kingdom of God that 
hé be born again ; and this new birth is ascribed to the agency 
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of the Spirit. “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and 
that which is born of. the Spirit is spirit.” By this new birth 
a new life is implanted in the soul, the sinner passes from death 
unto life; he is born of the Spirit. And indeed this new life 
is the groundwork of St. John’s religious system. With St. 
Paul the groundwork is righteousness ; hence God is regarded 
as the Justifier of the ungodly, and hence the most prominent 
doctrine with St. Paul is justification by faith. But with St. 
John the groundwork is life—a new life-principle implanted 
in the human soul; and hence he speaks little of righteous- 
ness or of justification, but dwells chiefly on love as the essence 
of this new life. And this life is not merely the precursor of 
eternal life ; but it is eternal life itself; it is life without in- 
terruption and without end. With St. John the present is 
always prominent, the future is hardly distinguished from it ; 
salvation and eternal life are matters of present enjoyment. 
Christ is the Life of the world. He is “the way, the truth, 
and the life.” He is not only the source of all natural life as 
the Creator of the world, but is especially the source of all 
spiritual life as the Redeemer of the world. He bestows life 
upon all who come to Him. Faith is the living bond of con- 
nection to the Saviour, through which the current of spiritual 
life flows; when this connection is formed, then life is the 
result. In the incarnate Logos is life. “In Him is life, and 
the life is the light of men” (Johni. 4). “God hath given to 
us eternal life, and this life is in His Son. He that hath the 
Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life” (1 John v. 11, 12). The Holy Spirit, the author and the 
sustainer of this spiritual life, is the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
the Spirit which was bestowed upon Him without measure, 
and which He communicates to His disciples. And hence 
from this results the mystical doctrine of union to Christ. 
Christ dwells in the heart of believers by His Spirit, and they 
are united unto Him by faith. This view of the subject is 
much dwelt upon by our Lord in His last discourses. He 
represents Himself as the living vine, and His disciples are 
the branches. “Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more 
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can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the 
branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit ; for without me ye can do nothing” 
(John xv. 4, 5). Nay, this union is so represented by St. 
John as a union with God Himself; by believing on Christ as 
the Son of God, and by being possessed of the grace of love, 
which constitutes the nature of God, believers are united to 
God and made partakers of His nature. “ Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and 
he in God. And we have known and believed the love that 
God hath to us. God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him” (1 John iv. 15,16). Hence 
all spiritual life proceeds from Christ; it is because Christ 
lives that we live also; we live in the fountain of life. This 
doctrine of life in Christ, taught by St. Paul when he says, “ I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” has greater promi- 
nence in the writings of St. John. 

Another peculiarity in St. John’s theology is the pre- 
eminence assigned to love. John is well called the Apostle of 
love, as Paul is the Apostle of faith, Peter of hope, and James 
of works. St. Paul also gives the pre-eminence to love, but 
this grace so pervades the whole Epistle of St. John that it 
absorbs all other graces; faith and works find their goal in 
love. The source of all love is God ; God is love, and all love 
is of God. The love of God is especially seen in the gift of 
His Son. And the infinite love of Christ, in taking upon Him- 
self human nature and in suffering for us, is the reflection of 
the love of God. This love of God and Christ begets love to 
God in man. “We love him, because he first loved us” 
(1 John iv. 19). And from this love to God flows love to 
man. The love of God is perfected and manifested in love to 
the brethren. “ Beloved, let us love one another; for love is 
of God ; and every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love” 
(1 John iv. 7, 8). If we are partakers of the divine nature, we 
must love one another: love is the only true evidence of the new 
life ; “hereby we know that we have passed from death to life, 
because we love the brethren” (1 John iii. 14). Hence the 
new life, which is the life of God in the human soul, can only 
be ascertained by love: if love be absent, the life is absent; 
there may be a body of works, but there is no living spirit. 
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But there is the counterpart of this. Love to Christ will 
show itself in hatred to Antichrist. If we love the good, we 
will hate the evil. Now, according to St. John’s view, the 
world is regarded as, Antichrist. Christ in His pre-existent 
state was the Creator of the world, and in His incarnate state 
He came to save the world ; but the world in its existing state, 
the world in its views and principles, is at enmity with God. 
Christ is light, and the world is the region of darkness. Christ 
is life, and in the world death reigns. Hence believers are 
cautioned against the world. “Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him” (1 John ii. 15). “The 
whole world lieth in wickedness” (1 John v. 19). The world 
is doomed ; it is condemned already, and shall finally be de- 
stroyed. Believers are called out of the world; when they 
believe in Christ they belong no longer to the Antichristian 
world; they pass from the kingdom of death and darkness 
into the kingdom of life and light. 

Satan is regarded as “the prince of the world” (John xvi. 
11); he is the ruler of that world which is opposed to the king- 
dom of Christ. All evil proceeds from him ; he is a liar and 
a murderer from the beginning ; and all the individual sins of 
men are ascribed to his inspiration. He is represented not 
only in the Apocalypse, but also in the Gospel and in the 
Epistle, as the rival of Christ—the prince of the kingdom of 
darkness, All men are arranged under these two hostile 
powers ; they either belong to Christ or to His rival, the devil. 
“He that committeth sin is of the devil; for the devil sinneth 
from the beginning. For this purpose the Son of God was 
manifested, that he might destroy the works of the devil. In 
this the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil : whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither 
he that loveth not his brother” (1 John iii. 8, 10). But 
although Christ and Satan are represented as two opposite 
powers—the one the light and the other the darkness—yet it 
must not be supposed that there is anything approaching to 
Manicheism taught by St. John. It is true that there is no 
direct reference to the fall of Satan and the evil angels, though 
there are allusions to it in the Apocalypse, yet not only is 
Christ represented as the Creator of all things, but Satan is 
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entirely dependent upon him, and will yet be completely over- 
come. 

The conflict between the kingdom of Christ and the king- 
dom of Satan, the light and the darkness, occupies nearly the 
whole of the Apocalypse. There it is described in mystic 
characters. Christ is there represented as a mighty warrior, 
riding on His war-horse, followed by the armies of heaven, and 
taking vengeance on all His enemies (Rev. xix. 11). Nor is 
the statement of this conflict wanting in the Gospel and the 
Epistle. Christ has come into this world to destroy the works 
of the devil (1 John iii. 8). When the prince of this world 
comes he finds nothing in Christ (John xiv. 31). Christ has 
overcome the world in its antagonism to His people. None 
of His people shall perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of His hand (John x. 28). And He is enabled to triumph 
over all His enemies, and to exclaim: “ Now is the judgment 
of this world: now shall the prince of this world be cast out” 
(John xii. 31). And so, also, believers, deriving their strength 
from Him, are enabled to overcome the evil one: “I have 
written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and the 
word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
wicked one” (1 John ii. 14). 

In the Apocalypse we are informed that the issue of this 
conflict will result in the Millennium. Satan will be bound 
for a thousand years, and the souls of the martyrs will live 
and reign with Christ a thousand years (Rev. xx. 4). It would 
be out of place to dwell upon this mysterious passage in a 
mysterious book. It has given rise to numerous conjectures 
and theories. Some suppose that the Millennium commenced 
when Christ came into this world, and that Satan was then put 
under restraint; others think that before the last judgment 
Christ shall reign personally with His living saints upon the 
earth, and others that this shall ocenr after the judgment ; and 
others give a spiritual interpretation to the passage, and suppose 
that for a long and indefinite period Christianity shall prevail 
over the whole earth, and that the kingdoms of this world 
shall actually become kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. 
The probability is that the passage predicts the universal diffu- 
sion of Christianity, though not that all men will then be true 
Christians ; for at the close of the thousand years Satan will 
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again be loosed out of his prison, and there will be a strong 
reaction on the side of evil (Rev. xx. 7). 

In the Gospel and in the Epistle there is not much allusion 
to eschatological points; we must repair to the Apocalypse to 
discover St. John’s views on this subject. There we have a 
graphic description of the last judgment: all men shall be 
summoned before Christ’s tribunal, and shall be rewarded 
or punished according to their deserts (Rev. xx. 11-15). In 
the Gospel the judgment is represented as present as well as 
future ; here, as elsewhere in St. John’s writings, the future 
runs into the present. The sifting process is going on; men 
are being separated into two classes—into those who are drawn 
toward Christ, and those who are repelled from Christ. “ Now 
is the judgment of this world.” He who believes in Christ is 
not condemned, and is already rewarded with eternal life; 
whereas he who believes not is condemned already, because he 
hath not believed on the name of the only-begotten Son of 
God (John iii. 18). “For judgment,” says our Lord, “am I 
come into this world” (John ix. 39). But whilst there is a 
present, there is also a future judgment. Christ Himself shall 
be the Judge of the world. “The Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment to the Son” (John v. 22). 
And similarly with the resurrection. There is a present resur- 
rection, when a new life is imparted to those who are spiritu- 
ally dead, and to this our Lord alludes when He says: “The 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live” (John 
v. 22). And there is a future resurrection, when all the wicked 
as well as the righteous shall be raised, not as regards their 
souls, but as regards their bodies. “Marvel not at this: for 
the hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation” (John v. 28, 29). 

The state of the blessed after death is not much dwelt upon 
by St. John in his Gospel. Salvation is ever regarded as 
present, and heaven as enjoyed on earth. Before our Lord’s 
departure, He comforted His disciples with the thought of the 
many mansions in His Father’s house; He promises to come 
again and to receive them to Himself; and He prays for them 
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that they may behold His glory. . But in the Apocalypse a 
revelation of heaven is made. The new heavens and the new 
earth are described in mystic terms. The happiness of heaven 
is represented as consisting in perpetual service and in the 
eternal fruition of God’s love: “His servants shall serve him : 
and they shall see his face; and his name shall be upon their 
foreheads” (Rev. xxii. 3, 4). There shall be an entire free- 
dom from all evils; there shall be no more curse, and all the 
evils occasioned by the fall shall be removed. Sin, also, shall be 
entirely abolished—the saved shall be perfected in holiness, and 
completely restored to the image of God. Eternal life, the gift 
of God, shall be enjoyed in all its fulness, and in all its per- 
fection—life without weakness or decay ; life untainted by sin, 
and untrammelled by infirmity ; life, even that which Jesus 
Christ Himself possessed, the life of God in the soul. “This is 
life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent” (John xvii. 3). 

Such is a brief statement of Johannine Theology. It is more 
subjective, more ideal, more mystical, than that of St. Paul. 
It is felt more by the heart than understood by the intellect. 


There is a profundity about it which can only be grasped by 
the spiritually-minded ; only the pure in heart can discern the 
treasures that are contained in the writings of St. John. What 
is concealed from the intellect of the wise is revealed to the 
loving heart. Love only can discern those truths of God. 
Love, rather than knowledge, is the eye of the soul. 

P. J. GLOAG, D.D. 





Art. V.—The Ascension of Isaiah. 


ASSING through Drury Lane in the year of grace 1819, 
and examining the bookstalls which then rendered that 
locality a happy hunting-ground for bibliomaniacs, Richard 
Laurence, Archbishop of Cashel, at the counter of one J. Smith, 
lighted upon an Ethiopic version of the Prophecy of Isaiah, to 
which was appended a further treatise called “The Ascension of 
Isaiah.” The bookseller, not recognising the value of the work, 
sold it for a trifle; but the Archbishop, who was tolerably well 
acquainted with the language in which it was written, at once 
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perceived that he had become the possessor of a long-lost book, 
and one which was a precious contribution to the study of 
Jewish-Christian thought in the first period of Christianity. 
Nor was it long before he made the literary world cognisant 
of his discovery, publishing the Ethiopic text with an English 
and a Latin version, critical notes, and observations on the 
date, contents, and bearing of the tractate.’ Of this pseudepi- 
graphical work, considered to belong to the earliest Christian 
centuries, I propose to give some account. 

The history of the text is soon told. The ms. on which 
Archbishop Laurence based his edition is now in the Bodleian 
Library, and was for a time deemed to be the only authority 
extant or available. It had previously passed through perilous 
experience. Written originally for the use of a monk, Aaron, 
who was about to travel in the Holy Land, it had been brought 
back from Jerusalem by Th. Petraeus, who, in his edition 
of the Prophecy of Jonah translated from the Ethiopic into 
Latin (A.D. 1660), mentions that he had examined it. How it 
arrived at the bookstall in Drury Lane is unknown. At the 
time it appeared, no other copy was known to exist. 

But since that date supplementary aids for determining the 
text have come to light, and scholars on the Continent have 
exercised their ingenuity in correcting erroneous readings and 
renderings, and in elucidating and illustrating the work. In 
1828 Angelus Mai published two fragments of an ancient 
Latin version of portions of the work, containing ch. ii. 14 to 
iii. 13, and vii. 1-19; another section, containing what is called 
“The Vision of Isaiah,” was known to have been printed at 
Venice, and was quoted by Sixtus Senensis in his Bibl. Sancta 
(lib. ii. p. 59) under the title of “ Anabasis” or “ Anabatikon,” 
but no copy was forthcoming, till one was found in 1832, and 
edited with preface and notes by J. C. L. Gieseler. The Abys- 
sinian war, as it was magnificently named, if it conferred no 
glory on its promoters and executors, brought into our posses- 
sion some literary treasures which have proved of great 
interest. Among the plunder thus obtained were two Ethiopic 
ss. of “ The Ascension.” They are of no great antiquity, being 
attributed to the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries respec- 


1 Ascensio Isaiae vatis, opusculum pseudepigraphum, multis abhinc seculis, 
ut videtur, deperditum, nunc autem apud Aethiopas compertum, et cum versione 
Latina Anglicaque publici juris factum a Ricardo Laurence. Oxoniae, 1819. 
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tively, bnt they have been employed with good effect by Dill- 
mann in preparing his useful edition of the work.’ By collating 
these Mss. with Laurence’s text, he has been enabled to correct 
the latter in numerous places, to fill up lacunae, and to prove 
the existence of many interpolations and corruptions. In the 
year following this publication another discovery was made. 
The National Library at Paris was found to possess a Greek MS. 
with the title: “The Prophecy, Revelation, and Martyrdom 
of the holy and glorious and greatest of the prophets, Isaiah 
the Prophet,” and it was concluded that at length the original 
and long-lost text had been discovered. Further examination 
proved that this expectation was by no means realised. The 
document in question was a beautiful parchment of the twelfth 
century containing a collection of Legends of the Saints com- 
memorated in the Calendar between the first day of March and 
the last of May. In the Eastern Church Isaiah is commemor- 
ated, May 9, in company with the martyr Christopher, and as 
appointed for that day the Ms. inserts the Legends of these 
two worthies. The Latin Church observes another day in 
memory of the prophet; but neither in the Roman Breviary 
nor in the Greek Menaion is there any trace of this particular 
form of the myth. Disappointment met the sanguine ex- 
aminers of this manuscript. It was found to contain only a 
portion of the work, and that in a different order from that of 
the Ethiopic text, and with the omission of an important and 
lengthy passage. It is to be regarded merely as an extract 
from the original as contained in chaps. vi.-xi. and ii.-v., with 
many glosses and additions. The omitted part is that which, 
from internal evidence, is supposed to be of Christian origin, 
and was doubtless absent from the copy whence the Greek 
Ms. was taken ; otherwise, as it contains matter most suitable 
for a legendary, it would have found a place there. In this 


1 Ascensio Isaiae Aethiopice et Latine cum Prolegomenis, Adnotationibus 
criticis et exegeticis, additis versionum Latinarum reliquiis, edita ab Augusto 
Dillmann, Lipsizw, 1877. Of this excellent little work I have made much 
use, and hereby thankfully acknowledge my obligations to the author. A 
translation of the Ascension is given in the Lutheran Quarterly of October 
1878, vol. viii. pp. 513 ff. ; but this I have been unable to consult, as it is 
not to be found either in the British Museum or in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library. Many learned Germans, e.g. Grimm, Nitzsch, Ewald, Gfrérer, 
Movers, have treated of the work with completeness, not to say prolixity. It 
is also handled by Gesenius in his Commentary on Isaiah, vol. i. p. 45 ff. (1821). 
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document, to the legend concerning Isaiah’s death is appended 
a myth concerning his burial and the origin of the Pool of 
Siloam, which came into existence in answer to his prayers. 
The legend here takes the same form as that which is found 
in the Chronicon Paschale of the Byzantine Histories. There is 
no doubt that it is not a correct copy of the original Greek 
work, but is a compilation from it, containing doubtless many 
genuine passages, retaining much of the actual wording, but 
with the whole story abbreviated, epitomised, and refashioned. 
The fragment is printed with prefatory remarks by Dr. Oscar 
von Gebhardt in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift for 1878, pp. 330 fff. 
Since this publication I am not aware that any further aid for 
the settling of the text has appeared. 

Postponing for a time the consideration of the internal 
evidence for the date of the work, which will be more satis- 
factorily treated after we have glanced at the contents, we 
may proceed to examine its external claims to be regarded as 
contemporaneous with primitive Christian times. In such- 
like investigations, where the original is no longer extant, we 
are reduced to searching for citations and references in early 
writers, whether acknowledged or recognisable. Speaking of 
the trials of God’s servants in old time, the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews mentions (chap. xi. 37) that some of 
them “ were sawn asunder.” Now to the other trials, or forms 
of death noticed in the passage, we can find parallels in the 
histories of the worthies of the Old Testament, or in the books 
of Maccabees; but there is no instance of a primitive saint 
meeting his death by the saw. It is true that David is said to 
have put the Ammonites under saws, but these were not 
martyrs, but enemies of Israel, and it is quite possible that the 
expression means no more than that they were put to the 
servile work of sawing timber. It is true also that, according 
to the Greek version of Amos, the Damascenes sawed asunder 
the Gileadite women ;' but the writer in the Epistle is not 
speaking of such wholesale cruelty practised on a large district, 
but of the tortures and murders of individuals. The only saint 
who is supposed to have experienced death in this manner is 
Isaiah, and the tradition which asserts that he was sawn 
asunder with a wooden saw is found embodied in the book 


1 See 2 Sam. xii. 31; Amos i. 3. 
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which we are considering, where we are told that Manasseh, 
incensed at Isaiah’s warnings, had him thus slain, and with 
his fawning false prophets around him stood by deriding the 
holy man’s sufferings. Of course, the reference in the Epistle 
may belong to some other person than Isaiah, though we know 
of none to whom it would apply; or the writer may have 
derived the tradition from a different source than the 
“ Ascension” ; and therefore no argument for the date of the 
work can be grounded on this allusion; but there seems to 
have been a curious consensus of commentators in regarding 
the expression as appertaining to the peculiar end of Isaiah as 
detailed in the Jewish story, and which seems to have been 
known to Josephus, as he speaks of Manasseh not sparing even 
the prophets of the Lord (Ant. x. 3.1). But there are early 
references to the book itself under different names. Justin 
Martyr, indeed, who, in his dialogue with Trypho the Jew 
(chap. cxx.), alludes to the death of Isaiah, does not mention 
our book by name, but he refers unmistakably to the tradition 
therein embodied. He is showing from the Old Testament the 
mission and character of Christ, and he tells his antagonist 
that, had the Jews understood the full import of such passages, 
they would have removed them from the text, as they have 
removed “those relating to the death of Isaiah, whom,” he says, 
“ye sawed in pieces with a wooden saw.” It is not clear 
what part of Scripture Justin supposes to have been thus 
violently handled, but his reference to the mode of the prophet’s 
death recalls the wording of the “ Ascensio.” There can, 
however, be no mistake about Tertullian’s acquaintance with 
the work, and with that part of it which is evidently of Jewish 
origin. In his treatise “On Patience” (chap. xiv.), he writes, 
“Exhibiting such powers of patience, Isaiah is cut asunder, and 
holds not his peace concerning the Lord.” Evidently he has 
in view that passage of “The Ascension” given below, where 
it is said that Isaiah continued to converse with the Holy 
Spirit till he was sawn asunder. In the so-called Apostolical 
Constitutions (vi. 16), the work is mentioned among certain 
ancient productions and termed améxpudov “Hoaiov. The 
same name is given to it by Origen, who twice appeals to it as 
his authority for the martyrdom, and derives other observations 
therefrom. In his Epistle to Africanus (chap. ix.), after re- 
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marking that the Jews were accustomed to remove from popular 
cognisance all things supposed to be derogatory to elders and 
judges, while preserving many of such facts in secret books, he 
instances the story of Isaiah, which, he says, is confirmed by 
the testimony of the Epistle to the Hebrews, thus making the 
document that contains the legend of more ancient date than 
the Epistle. And he continues: “It is clear that tradition 
reports that Isaiah was sawn asunder; and so it is stated in 
a certain apocryphal writing, which was perhaps purposely 
corrupted by the Jews who introduced incongruous readings 
in order to throw discredit on the whole narrative.” So again, 
in the Commentary on St. Matthew (xiii. 57, xxiii, 37), he 
writes: “Now if any refuse to receive this story because it is 
recorded in the Apocryphon of Isaiah (é 7@ aoxpido 
‘Heaiag), let him believe what is written in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, even as the account of the death of Zechariah, slain 
between the temple and the altar, is to be believed on the 
testimony of the Saviour, though the tale was not drawn from 
the common and published books, but, as I suppose, from some 
apocryphal writing.” His acquaintance with our book is still 
further expressed in one of his Homilies on Isaiah (tom. iii. 
p. 108), where the resemblance to a passage quoted below 
is perfectly obvious. “They say that Isaiah was cut 
asunder by the people, as one who depraved the law and spoke 
beyond what Scripture authorised. For Scripture says, No 
one shall see My face and live; but he says, I saw the Lord of 
Hosts. Moses, they say, saw Him not, and thou didst see 
Him. And for this cause they cut him asunder and con- 
demned him as impious.” Quoted from memory, as this doubt- 
less was, it is sufficiently close to the original to show whence 
it was derived. St. Ambrose (ad Ps. cxviii., tom. i. p. 1124) 
refers to Satan’s attempt to make Isaiah save his life by 
apostasy, narrated in chapter v. of “The Ascension.” “It is 
recorded by many that a certain prophet, being in prison, and 
in danger of immediate execution, was thus addressed by the 
devil: Say that the Lord hath not spoken by thee in all that 
thou hast uttered, and I will turn all men’s hearts and affec- 
tions to thee, so that they who now are wroth at thy 
offence shall be the first to pardon thee.” The author of the 
Opus imperfectum on St. Matthew, inserted among the works of 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLVI. 2Y 
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St. Chrysostom, which is assigned to the fifth century, gives 
some details which must have been derived from what is now 
the first and second chapters of our book. He is commenting 
on the name Manasseh in the genealogy of our Lord, and he 
asserts, resting on the etymology of the word, “ one who forgets,” 
that he was proleptically so called, because he would forget all 
the holy conversation of his father and all the benefits which 
he had received, and at the instigation of the devil would do 
everything to provoke the anger of the Lord. This, as we 
shall see below, is in exact agreement with the beginning of 
the martyrdom in our book. But there is more than this. 
The passage that follows is evidently borrowed from the 
proémium of the Apocryphon, as a comparison with the words 
in brackets will show: “Now when Hezekiah was sick at 
a certain time, and Isaiah the prophet came to visit him, 
he called for his son Manasseh, and began to admonish him 
that he ought to fear God, and told him how to reign, and 
many other things. (It came to pass in the twenty-sixth 
year of the reign of Hezekiah, king of Judah, that he sent for 
his only son Manasseh, and called him before Isaiah, the son of 
Amos, the prophet, and before Josab, the son of Isaiah, that 
he might deliver unto him the words of truth in which he had 
himself been instructed . .. and the truths relating to the 
faith of the Beloved which had been communicated to him in 
the year of his reign when he was visited with sickness.) 
And Isaiah said unto him: These words of thine do not 
descend into thy son’s heart, and therefore I myself must needs 
die by his hand. (And Isaiah spake unto king Hezekiah in 
the presence of Manasseh, and said: As God liveth, Manasseh 
thy son will surely disregard all these precepts and words, 
and by the deed of his hands, with great torment of body, shall 
I depart this life.) When Hezekiah heard this, he wished to 
kill his son, saying: It is better for me to die childless than 
to leave a son who will provoke the wrath of God, and per- 
secute His saints. (When Hezekiah heard this he wept 
abundantly, rent his garments, put dust upon his head, and 
fell upon his face... . And Hezekiah secretly intended to 
kill his son Manasseh.) But the prophet Isaiah restrained 
him with difficulty, saying: May God frustrate this thy pur- 
pose; for he saw the piety of Hezekiah, that he loved God 
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better than his son. (But Isaiah said: In these things I 
cannot indulge thee . .. the Beloved hath frustrated thy 
purpose, and the thought of thy heart shall not be fulfilled.”) 
Epiphanius’ attests that certain heretics of the third century 
made use of our work, which he calls ro avaSatixov ‘Hoaiov 
(Ascensio), to support their opinions. Thus one Hieracas, an 
Egyptian heresiarch, grounded his position that Melchisedek 
(of whom it is said, Heb. vii. 3, that he was like the Son of 
God, and abideth a priest continually) was the Holy Spirit, 
upon certain passages in chapters ix. and xi. of “ The Ascension.” 
“The angel showed me of all things before me, and said: Who 
is this on the right hand of God? And I answered: Thou 
knowest, O Lord. And he said: This is the Beloved. (I be- 
held one standing whose glory surpassed all things. . . . This 
is the Lord of all the glory which thou hast beheld.) And who 
is the other like unto Him coming on the left hand? And I 
answered: Thou knowest. This is the Holy Spirit that 
speaketh in thee and in the prophets. And he was like to 
the Beloved. (While I was conversing, I perceived another 
glorious being, who was like to him in appearance. . . . The 
second which I saw was on the left hand of my Lord. And I 
asked: Whois this? And he replied : Worship him, for this 
is the angel of the Holy Spirit who speaketh in thee and other 
saints. . . . I perceived that he sat down on the right hand 
of that great glory. I perceived likewise that the angel of the 
Holy Spirit sat down on the left hand.”) Epiphanius says of 
the Archontici (a sect who held that the world was created by 
angels, and that there were seven heavens, each presided over 
by an archon or ruler) that they derive their tenets from the 
’AvaBatixov ‘Hoaiov. The statement on which they relied is 
found in the seventh and following chapters of “The Ascension,” 
where Isaiah’s passage through the seven heavens, with their 
presiding angels, is described. The work was also known to 
St. Jerome, who refers to it in his Commentary on Isaiah lxiv. 
4: “From of old men have not heard, nor perceived by the 
ear, neither hath the eye seen a God beside thee, which worketh 
for him that waiteth for him.”* After comparing the analogous 


1 Epiphan. Haeres. lxvii. 3 (p. 712) ; xl. De Archonticis (p. 292). 
2 The passages above are quoted by Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. Vet. Test., 
by Laurence, and by other writers. 


—— 
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passage in 1 Cor. ii. 9, he adds: “ Ascensio enim Isaiz et 
Apocalypsis Heliae hoc habent testimonium.” We search in 
vain for this reference in the existing Ethiopic text, but it 
occurs as an interpolation in the Latin fragment printed at 
Venice, where we read (xi. 34): “The angel said unto me: 
This is sufficient for thee, Isaiah ; for thou hast seen what no 
other mortal man in the flesh hath ever beheld, what neither 
eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard, nor hath it risen into the 
heart of man what great things God hath prepared for all who 
love Him.’ There is no record of our work after this in the 
Fathers, though it is mentioned under the names Anabaticon, 
Ascensus, ‘Hoaiov dpacis, in two or three catalogues of Scrip- 
ture and Apocryphal writings." In the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions (vi. 16) a list of apocryphal works is given which are 
deemed pernicious and repugnant to the truth; among these 
appears atrexpudov ‘Haaiov, which probably represents “ The 
Ascension.” For some five or six centuries the book remained 
in obscurity ; then, for an instant, it crops up in the Quaestiones 
et Responsiones of Anastasius in the eleventh century, where, 
in the catalogue of Canonical and Apocryphal books, we find 
“Hoaiov dpacis, The Vision of Isaiah, which describes the 
second section of our work. Under the same name Euthymius 
Zigabenus denounces it as the origin of the heresy of the 
Messalians with regard to the Holy Trinity. Many of the 
Gnostic sects found support in the statements or wording of 
“The Ascension,” and it is said to have been employed in the 
same way by the Cathari of Western Europe, the Albigenses 
and similar sects. On the other hand, Archbishop Laurence 
adduces passages from the work in defence of orthodoxy 
against the Unitarians and depravers of the Gospel history, 
endeavouring, and with partial success, to show that the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity and the miraculous conception 
and birth of our Lord were known to the author, as well as 
other events narrated in the Christian story. We shall meet 
with these statements when we investigate the contents of the 
book. 

A critical examination of the work confirms Dillmann’s 


1 See the Catalogue in Anastasius, Quaestiones et Responsiones, Lat. Bibl. 
Max. Patr. ix ; and Sixtus Senensis, Bibl. Sancta, i. The Ascensio oceurs 
in the Catalogue of The sixty Books among améxpvda. 
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opinion that it consists of three or four sections composed by 
different authors and at different periods, and very clumsily 
arranged as a whole, the writer introducing the Prophet as 
relating to Hezekiah his vision, after he has been recounting 
the deaths of Isaiah and the king. This inversion is accounted 
for by the mode in which the present work was put together. 
There is markedly a Jewish portion containing an account of 
the martyrdom of Isaiah, and a purely Christian portion em- 
bracing the ascension or vision of the prophet. Combining 
together these two divisions come a preface and conclusion of 
Christian origin; and interspersed occur many Jewish and 
Christian additions, interpolations, and supplements. The first 
part, which (according to Laurence’s arrangement of the work 
into chapters and verses, is comprised in chapter ii. 1—iii. 12, 
and v. 2-14) contains the details of the murder of Isaiah, and 
may be reasonably supposed to have some historical basis. 
Thus the account runs: “It came to pass after the death of 
Hezekiah that Manasseh reigned, who forgat his father’s pre- 
cepts, Sammael [= Satan] dwelling in him and adhering to 
him. He likewise ceased to worship the great and good God 
of his father, serving Satan, and his angels, and his hosts. And 
he changed in his father’s house the words of wisdom which 
had been in the presence of Hezekiah and the worship of 
Almighty God (Eth."). And he turned his heart to serve 
Berial (Belial).? (Now Berial is the angel of iniquity, holding 
the dominion of this world,’ whose name is Matanbukus,* and 
he rejoiced over Jerusalem on account of Manasseh, and held 
him firmly in his perversion and in the impiety which he dis- 
seminated in the city.°) Magic likewise was multiplied there ; 

1 «<« Eth.” refers to the Ethiopic text of Laurence translated by him and 

by Dillmann, ‘‘Gr.” to the Greek text edited by Gebhardt. The latter 
here has, “ he turned aside all the power of his father from the service and 
worship of Almighty God, and they served the devil and his angels. 
This is in agreement with 1 Cor. x. 20: “the things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice they sacrifice unto devils.” Rabbinical writers continually refer to 
Sammael as using the serpent to tempt Eve (see the Targum on Gen. iii. 1, 
6) ; and he plays a great part in the death of Moses. 

* Berial, and elsewhere by transposition Beliar, which occurs continually 
in The Testimony of the Twelve Patriarchs and The Book of Jubilees, is the 
same as Belial, and is used as an appellative of Satan. In the New Testa- 
ment, where it occurs, 2 Cor. vi. 15, all the best mss. give BeXiap. 

3 Comp. John xii. 31; xvi. 11 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. 

4 Elsewhere written Mekembekus. Its origin and its meaning are alike 
unknown. 5 This paragraph is probably a later Jewish addition. 
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incantation, augury, divination, fornication, adultery, and the 
persecution of the righteous, by Manasseh, by Balkira, by 
Tobias the Canaanite, by John of Anathoth, and by Zalik 
Nevaj.' Now when Isaiah, the son of Amos, saw the mani- 
fold iniquity which was committed in Jerusalem, the worship 
of Satan, and the wanton conversation, he fled from the city, 
and dwelt in Bethlehem of Judea. But finding that much 
impiety existed there also, he took up his abode upon a 
mountain in the wilderness. Then Micah the prophet, and 
Ananias the aged, and Joel, and Habbakuk, and Josab, his son, 
and many others who believed in the ascension into heaven, 
withdrew themselves, and dwelt upon the same mountain. 
All these were clothed in sackcloth ; all were prophets, having 
nothing with them, naked and destitute ;* and all lamented 
with great lamentation the defection of Israel. And they had 
no food to eat except the wild herbs which they plucked upon 
the mountain and cooked as they could; and they and Isaiah 
remained among the hills two whole years. Afterwards, while 
they continued in the wilderness, there was a certain man in 
Samaria, named Balkira, of the kindred of Zedekiah, son of 
Canaan, a false prophet, who dwelt at Bethlehem. Zedekiah, 
the brother of his father, was he who, in the days of Ahab 
king of Israel, was the master of four hundred prophets of 
Baal, and who smote upon the cheek and reproved Michaiah, 
the son of Amida. . . . Now Balkira perceived and marked the 
place where were Isaiah and the prophets with him; for he 
dwelt at Bethlehem and was attached to Manasseh. He also 
prophesied falsehood in Jerusalem, where many consorted with 
him, though he was a Samaritan. . . . Now Balkira accused 
Isaiah and the other prophets, saying: Isaiah and his com- 
panions prophesy against Jerusalem and against the cities of 
Judah, saying that they shall be laid waste, and that Benjamin 
also shall go into captivity, and against thee, O king, that in a 
cage * and in iron chains thou shalt be carried off. They also 
prophesy falsely against Israel and Judah. Isaiah says: I 


1 The last name is inexplicable, and the history of the persons mentioned 
is unknown. Balkira is sometimes confused with Malkira ; but the latter 
seems to be identified with Sammael. 

? One is again reminded of the passage in Heb. xi. 37, 38. 

3 “Tn cavea,” Dillm; yadeaypas, Gr. ; “Galeagra,” Frag. Vat. Comp. 2 
Chron, xxxiii. 11 ; Ezek. xix. 9, Sept. 
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see more than Moses the prophet saw ; Moses asserted, No man 
can see God and live; but Isaiah says, I have seen God, and, 
behold, I live. Know, therefore, O king, that these are false 
prophets. Jerusalem also Isaiah has called Sodom, and the 
princes of Judah and Jerusalem has he declared to be people 
of Gomorrah. Thus he constantly accused Isaiah and the 
prophets before Manasseh. Now Berial dwelt in the heart of 
Manasseh, as well as in the hearts of the princes of Judah and 
Benjamin, and of the eunuchs and counsellors of the king. 
And the accusation of Balkira pleased him exceedingly ; and 
Manasseh sent and apprehended Isaiah. For Berial was very 
wroth with Isaiah on account of the vision,’ and sawed him 
asunder with a wooden saw.” Now while they were sawing 
him, Balkira stood by accusing him, and all the false prophets 
stood there deriding and triumphing over him. Yea, Balkira 
and Mekembekus stood before him uttering derision and re- 
proaches. Then Beliar said to Isaiah: ‘Say, I have lied 
in everything which I have spoken, and the ways of Manasseh 
are good and right, and good are the ways of Balkira and those 
who are with him.’ This he said to him when they began to 
saw him. But Isaiah was in a vision of the Lord, with his 
eyes open, and he beheld them.* Then Malkira thus addressed 
him: ‘Say that which I tell thee, and I will turn their 
hearts, and will compel Manasseh, and the princes of Judah, 
and the people, and all Jerusalem, to reverence thee. But 
Isaiah answered and said: ‘If the matter rests with me, 
cursed art thou in every word that thou speakest, thou, and all 
thy hosts, and all thy followers ; for thou canst not deprive me 
of more than the skin of my body.’ Then they seized Isaiah, 
the son of Amos, and sawed him asunder with a wooden saw. 
And Manasseh and Balkira and the false prophets, the princes 
and the people, all stood looking on. But Isaiah said to the 


1 We pass on here to Chap. v., the intervening portion being an interpola- 
tion containing an account of the vision, which is afterwards expanded and 
augmented by new particulars. 

2So Eth. In the Greek legend the king orders him to be sawed asunder 
with an iron saw ; but the instrument, though plied for some hours, is un- 
able to enter his flesh. Then Isaiah reminds Manasseh that it is ordained 
that he shall be sawed in pieces with a wooden saw ; the tcol accordingly is 
changed, and the execution is accomplished. 

3 In the account of the vision given later, chap. vi. 10, the prophet is rapt 
in ecstasy, and does not see the men who stand before him. 
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prophets who were with him, before he was cut asunder: 
‘Go ye into the country of Tyre and Sidon, for the Lord 
Almighty hath mixed the cup for me alone.” And neither, 
while they were sawing him, did he cry out nor weep, but he 
continued in converse with the Holy Spirit till he was sawn 
asunder.” 

Such, with a few omissions which merely add some par- 
ticulars concerning persons named, is the original Jewish 
account of the martyrdom of Isaiah. This, as we have seen, 
was known to the early Fathers. Round it have gathered 
various legends and accretions, which the critical acumen of 
scholars has now separated from the body of the work and 
assigned to different authorship and later periods. But the 
simple record itself is founded on Jewish tradition which still 
exists in Talmudic writings, though there is some variety in 
details, one story being that the prophet, flying from his 
enemies, was miraculously hidden by a carob-tree which 
swallowed him up; and that workmen came and sawed down 
the tree, when the blood of Isaiah flowed.’ In this portion of 
the work there is no trace of a Christian hand; all is unmis- 
takably Jewish, and is filled with Jewish names, Berial, Sam- 
mael, Matanbukus, Balkira, Malkira, etc. ; so that we may regard 
the section as an independent pamphlet, embodying a very 
ancient tradition, widely disseminated and largely credited. 

The second division of the present book is an account of the 
Ascension or vision of Isaiah composed by a Christian Jew, 
and probably in its original form quite distinct from the 
treatises with which it was afterwards associated. In the 
Venetian edition it appears as a complete work, with the 
title, Visio mirabilis Ysaiae Prophetae, etc., and concluding 
with the words, “Explicit visio Ysaiae Prophete.” It is 
found in chap. vi. 1—xi. 1, 23-40 (Eth.), the gap between 
verses 1] and 23, which in the existing Ethiopic is occupied 
by a Christian interpolation, being supplied by a few words in 
the Venetian edition, where the interpolation is not inserted. 
It is separated from the rest of the work in the Abyssinian 
book by a distinct heading : “ The vision which Isaiah, the son 
of Amos, saw in the twentieth year of the reign of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah.” Herein Isaiah recounts to the king and the 


1 See Laurence, pp. 151 ff. 
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assembled prophets how that he was rapt in spirit and raised 
to the seventh heaven, and shown the mysteries of the seven 
heavens, as well as Christ’s future advent on the earth; His 
descent into hell; His return and glorious Ascension through 
each of the seven heavens in reward of the redemption which 
He won. Of this narrative, the following particulars will give 
some idea. While Isaiah was conversing with Hezekiah on 
the subject of righteousness and faith, all those who were 
gathered there heard the door of the chamber opened and the 
voice of the Spirit, and they all fell down and worshipped the 
glorious God. And Isaiah held converse with the Holy Spirit : 
his soul was rapt in ecstasy ; he no longer saw the men who 
were before him ; his eyes were open, his mouth silent, yet he 
continued to breathe ; and he beheld a vision which was shown 
to him by an ange] sent from the highest heaven, whose glory 
and office were inexpressibly great, but his name was con- 
cealed. First, he was taken to the firmament where Sammael 
and his powers reigned, and were at continual strife with one 
another, even as the battle is always raging on earth, and will 
continue till He that is coming shall appear and put an end 
to it. Thence he mounts to the first heaven, where he sees a 
throne in the midst, and angels on the right hand and on the 
left glorifying One whom he saw not; but those on the right 
were more splendid and more perfect than the others. In the 
second heaven the same scene, only more magnificent, is be- 
held ; and the prophet falls down to worship, but is checked 
by the angel who bids him reserve his adoration till he reaches 
the seventh heaven. “For,” he says, “above all the heavens 
and their angels thy throne is set, and thy clothing and thy 
crown which thou thyself shalt behold.” The third heaven, 
whither Isaiah was next conducted, was notable for there being 
no mention there of what goes on in this world, though all is 
perfectly known. The fourth heaven was reached, and the 
glory of the angels and of Him that sat on the throne was still 
greater than before, the distinction between those on the right 
and left hands being still maintained. The same effects still 
more intensified were found in the fifth heaven. But the sixth 
heaven was more glorious than any which he had seen, so 
that he deemed the brilliancy of the five lower spheres mere 
darkness in comparison with this. Here was no throne, and 
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all the attendant angels were equal in splendour, the difference 
between the sides existing no longer; and all invoked with 
one voice the First, the Father, and His Beloved, and the Holy 
Spirit. At this stage of his ascension, Isaiah received a dim in- 
timation of the fate that awaited him—viz., that he should 
participate in the lot of the Lord, a tree being concerned in 
the future of both (7c. the wooden saw and the cross). It was 
further said to him: “ When from an alien body by the angel 
of the Spirit thou hast ascended hither, then thou shalt receive 
the clothing which thou shalt behold, and other numbered, 
laid-up clothings shalt thou see; and then thou shalt be equal 
to the angels in the seventh heaven.” MHearing this, the 
prophet entreats that he may never again return to earth, but 
is told that his time is not yet accomplished. Then, lastly, he 
is raised to the «ther of the seventh heaven. And the angel 
who dwells above the splendour of the sixth heaven would 
fain have prohibited his ascent; but the Lord, whose 
name he cannot know while in the body, bade him come up, 
for his clothing was there. Arrived there, he saw a marvellous 
light and angels innumerable ; he saw also all the saints from 
Adam, Abel, and Enoch, not clothed upon with flesh, but vested 
in their heavenly clothing, yet not seated on thrones or decor- 
ated with crowns, for these latter glories they should not 
attain to until the Beloved has descended into the world in the 
form of man.’ But the prince of this world will lay his hand 
on the Son of God, and hang Him on a tree, and slay Him, not 
knowing who He is; and His descent to the earth shall be 
concealed also from the heavens. Then he shall descend into 
hell and make havoc there, and, having escaped from the angel 
of death, on the third day He shall rise, and shall continue in 
the world five hundred and forty-five days;* and He shall 
ascend into the seventh heaven, and many of the saints shall 


1 The expression in the original Ethiopic is this: ‘‘ He is made like unto 
your form, and they shall deem him flesh and man.” This looks like 
Docetism, but it may mean merely that man shall fail to recognise His 
divinity. The Venetian document hassimply: “ He shall be in your form.” 
The rest of the clause, as well as the introduction of the name Christ here 
and elsewhere in the Vision, is doubtless an interpolation. 

2 i.e. 365+ 180 days. This was an opinion held by the Valentinians and 
Ophites, according to Ireneus, adv. Haeres, i. 1. 5 and i. 34. This state- 
ment of time is absent from the old Latin version, and seems to be a 
heretical gloss which has crept into the text. 
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ascend with Him, and then at length they shall receive their 
clothing, and thrones, and crowns. Then Isaiah is shown 
books in which were contained all the history of Israel: and 
everything that is.done upon earth is known in this region. 
He is bidden worship One standing, whose glory was great and 
wonderful, and whom all the saints adored, but who was trans- 
formed into the likeness of an angel before Isaiah worshipped 
Him ; and also another glorious being on the left of the other, 
who, he was told, was the angel of the Holy Spirit who speaks 
in the saints and prophets. The great glory that was next 
revealed blinded him, and neither he nor the angels could look 
thereon; only the saints were enabled to behold it. “Then,” 
it is added, “I saw that my Lord worshipped, and the angel of 
the Holy Spirit, and both together glorified God Almighty.” ' 
He to whom all the worship in heaven and earth is addressed, 
is the Highest, “ the Father of my Lord” ; and He sends forth 
the Lord Christ into the earth, even unto the infernal regions, 
and no one, not even the angels of the lower heavens, know 
who or what He is, as He assimilates His form to that of the 
inhabitants of the various regions through which He passes, 
till the time come when judgment shall be executed on the 
evil principalities and powers, and He shall ascend with great 
glory and sit atthe right hand of God.? Then He is recognised, 
and all the saints and angels adore Him, while He sits at the 
right hand of the great Glory, and the angel of the Holy Spirit 
is seated on the left hand. Having seen and heard these 
things Isaiah is dismissed, and his spirit returns to earth to 
wait till the time of his martyrdom is fulfilled. It is far from 
improbable that the author of this section was acquainted with 
the Revelation of St. John, if we may judge from the language 
and images which he employs, though unhappily his loose and 
unqualified expressions bore a very different meaning to 
Arians and other heretics. 

Such is the second portion of our book, which, together with 
the first part containing the martyrdom, is combined into one 
volume by additions in the form of prelude and epilogue, which 












































1 The error which endeared the treatise to heretics leaks out here. 
2 The passage which here follows in Eth. (ch. xi. 2-22) contains a garbled 
account of the birth of Christ, and of His life and death. It does not occur 
in the old Latin, and seems to be out of place in the vision. 
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are comprised in chap. i. (excepting vers. 3 and 4a) and the 
two final verses of chap. xi. This part merely repeats the 
information, that Hezekiah in the twenty-sixth year of his reign 
delivered to Manasseh, in the presence of Isaiah and Josab 
the visions which had been imparted to himself and the prophet, 
and impressed upon him certain warnings and instructions; all 
of which Manasseh soon forgot and disobeyed; and Isaiah pre- 
dicted his own death at the command of Manasseh. These 
brief details are amplified by some rabbinical and Christian 
fictions. The tractate thus arranged has been at various times 
increased and decorated by many additions and supplements, 
the work of Christian hands, so that what Dillmann terms 
Part Iv. contains a large amount of the present text—viz., chap. 
iii, 13—v. 1; xi. 2-22, 41; i. 3, 4a; v. 15,16. Of the first 
part of this section, viz., chap. iii. 13—v. 1, there is, as we have 
said, no trace in the Greek legend lately published which cer- 
tainly contains extracts from the other three divisions of the 
work, and hence we may conclude that it was a separate tractate 
not at first connected with our book. In this fourth section 
we have not only an account of Manasseh’s crime, but also an 
apocalypse of Christ’s life upon earth, and the fate of the Chris- 
tian Church between the Lord’s Ascension into heaven and 
His return to judgment. We may note a few points worthy 
of observation in this section. The rancour of Berial against 
Isaiah is here stated to be caused by the prophet’s vision and 
denunciation of Sammael, and revelation respecting the coming 
of the Beloved, and the doings of His twelve followers. Christ’s 
sepulchre is opened on the third day by the angel of the Chris- 
tian Church which is in heaven, and the angel of the Holy 
Spirit, and the archangel Michael. The term, “angel of the 
Spirit ” occurs, as we have seen, elsewhere in our book (comp. 
xi. 4), and is supposed by Dillmann to be used, because in the 
later writings of the Old Testament an angel is represented as 
discharging the prophetical office of the Spirit, e.g. in Zechariah, 
where the visions are unfolded by the angel that talked with 
him. Thus in the Pastor of Hermas we read of “ the angel of 
the prophetical spirit,” and in The Apocalypse of Baruch there 
is mention of “ Ramiel who presides over the visions of truth.” 
And by a loose kind of terminology all the inhabitants of 
heaven, save God the Father, are called angels ; even as Origen 
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speaks of “ the two seraphim with six wings, the only-begotten 
Son of God and the Holy Ghost.”? In this portion of the book 
Isaiah foretells the existence of great disputes respecting the 
second coming of Christ, many on this subject forsaking the 
doctrine of the apostles, a fact which we know also from St. 
Peter’s own words and from expressions of others, e.g. Clemens 
Romanus.” There shall be multitudes of iniquitous “elders 
and pastors, oppressors of their flocks,” and but few prophets or 
teachers of assured truths, on account of the worldliness and 
vice which shall prevail. Before the end Antichriss will come, 
Berial, the prince of this world. Here we have an enunciation 
of the curious myth concerning Nero which is found in the 
Sibylline Oracles.* According to this opinion, Berial descends 
from the firmament in the form of this impious monarch, “the 
matricide” ; in his hand are all the powers of this world 
and the material forces of nature, and he shall use them 
to draw men unto him, and create a very wide Apostasy, so 
that numbers believe in him and serve him, and own him as 
God. This evil dominion lasts for three years, seven months, 
and twenty-seven days, the duration here specified being a 
little longer than the forty-two months of canonical Scrip- 
ture ;* but the writer has arranged the 1335 days named at 
the end of Daniel’s prophecy according to the Julian com- 
putation. It is interesting to note this quasi-solution of the 
“Beast” of St. John’s Revelation (xiii. 17,18). Jolowicz® 
reckons, that taking the death of Nero as happening June 9, 
A.D. 68, the reign of Berial would begin October 29, a.p. 64. 
At the close of this reign, “after 332 days”® the Lord shall 
come from the seventh heaven with all His angels and saints, 
and shall cast Berial and his companions into Gehenna ; and 
the Resurrection shall then take place, and the final judgment. 

1 Herm. Past. Mand. xi. 9; Apoc. Bar. lv. 3; Orig. De Princip. i. 3. 

2 2 Pet. iii, 1 ff.; Clem. Rom. Hpist. ad Cor. xxiii. 

3 Orac. Sibyll. ii. 167, iii. 63, iv. 119, where see Alexandre’s note. I may 
refer to an article in this Review, vol. xxxvi. pp. 190, 191. 

* Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7; Rev. xiii. 5. Comp. Dan. xii. 12. Georgius 
Cedrenus, quoted by Dillmann, says, that “in the Testament of King Heze- 
kiah Isaiah asserts that Antichrist shall reign for three years and seven 
months, being 1290 days,” 

5 Himmelfahrt und Vision des Proph. Jesaia, p. 9. 

6 It seems probable that the numerals are here corrupt, and that “ one 


thousand” has fallen out at the beginning, and that the “five” at the 
end has been changed into “two,” the original number being, as above, 1335. 
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To the holy who shall be found on earth rest (aveous, Thess. 
i. 7) shall be given, and they shall be clothed with heavenly 
garments, and associated with the saints who descend with 
the Lord, and they shall leave their bodies in the world. 
There is no mention here, or elsewhere, of any millennial 
opinions, nor is Christ expected to reign on earth. He comes 
to judge and to “consume all the ungodly, who shall be as if 
they had never been created.”* There are two or three other 
points in this section worthy of attention. The last portion 
(xi. 2-22) is occupied with the life of Christ on earth, wherein 
can be recognised some of the additions contained in the 
spurious Gospels. To induce Joseph not to put away Mary, 
“the angel of the Spirit appears in the world”; Joseph does 
not approach her, but guards her as a holy virgin ; after two 
more months the pair were alone in the house together, “and 
while Mary was gazing on the ground, she suddenly perceived 
with astonishment an infant lying before her, and found that 
she had been delivered of a child.” Joseph, observing what 
had come to pass, “ glorified God because the Lord had come 
to His inheritance.” He is warned to tell the occurrence to 
no one, lest the Divine nature of the child should be divulged. 
But reports were circulated in Bethlehem, some saying that 
the Virgin Mary was confined before she had been two months 
married ; others affirming that she did not bring forth at all; 
for “all knew about Him, but knew not whence He was” ; 
and He “was concealed from all the heavens, and the princi- 
palities, and the gods of this world.” This last assertion 
is found in many passages of the Fathers, and notably in 
the Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians (xix.), where it is 
said that the prince of this world comprehended neither the 
virginity of Mary, nor her bearing of the child, nor the death 
of the Lord.” Christ’s descent into hell is plainly affirmed, 
the expression being in one place (xi. 19), “‘ He descended to 
the angel” (7.e. of death), and in another (iv. 21), “ the descent 
of the Beloved to the infernal regions.” The old Latin of 


1 This expression does not necessarily point to the absolute annihilation 
of the wicked ; it is parallel to the words in Job x. 19: “I should have 
been as though I had not been; I should have been carried from the 
womb to the grave.” 

2 References will be found in the Commentator, on the above passage of 
Ignatius, e.g. Funk, p. 187. 
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ix. 15 adds particulars not in the Ethiopic version: “He 
shall descend into hell, and make it desolate and all its 
visions, and shall seize the prince of death, and shall make him 
His prey, and confound all his powers.” And in an earlier 
passage (x. 8) a distinction is drawn between hell (inferi) and 
the abyss of perdition (abaddon) ; the latter region Christ does 
not enter. It is “the pit of the abyss” of St. John (Rev. ix. 
1, etc.). Isaiah adds that this event in the life of the Beloved 
is written in the section of his prophecy where the Lord says, 
“Behold, my servant shall understand.” This can refer only 
to chap. lii. 13, where we read: “ Behold, my servant shall do 
wisely,” which is the introduction to the famous Messianic 
chapter liiii' The following paragraph is remarkable: “ All 
these things are written in Psalms: in the Parables of David 
the son of Jesse, and in the Proverbs of Solomon his son, and 
in the words of Kore, and Ethan the Israelite, and in the 
words of Asaph, and in the rest of the Psalms, which the 
angel of the Spirit has inspired ; also in the words of those 
whose name is not inscribed, and in the words of Amos, my 
father,” and of the other eleven minor prophets, “and in the 
words of righteous Joseph and Daniel.” Here, we may note, 
“Psalms” is a general title, including what follows; 
“Parables” would be applied to the didactic poems in the 
Psalter, called Maschil in the titles. The composite author- 
ship of the Psalter is acknowledged, the songs of the sons of 
Korah being distinguished from those of Ethan and Asaph. 
Ethan is called “ Israelite” by the LXX. (Ps. lxxxviii. 1), where 
the Hebrew gives “Ezrahite.” It is strange that neither 
Jeremiah nor Ezekiel are mentioned; but Nitzsch gives a 
parallel from the Second Book of Esdras, i. 39, 40,) where 
the twelve minor prophets are enumerated, and none of the 
four greater ones. The confusion between Amos the prophet 
and Amoz the father of Isaiah is not peculiar to our author ; 
even'the great Clemens Alexandrinus fell into the same error, 
owing to ignorance of Hebrew. What is to be understood by 
“the words of Joseph” is a disputed question. Dillmann 
conjectures that the expression refers to a pseudepigraphal 
work mentioned by Fabricius,? and entitled The Prayer of 


1 The Fourth Book in the Old Latin, 
2 Cod. Pseud. Vet. Test., i. 761 ff. 
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Joseph, though it is not clear why this spurious book should 
be alone named among the Canonical writings specified. 
Having thus briefly examined the contents of the whole 
work, we are in a position to consider its origin and date. 
That the book was written originally in the Greek language 
might be presupposed from the ascertained source of analogous 
works which have been found in Abyssinia; the presumption 
is confirmed by internal evidence. We are often confronted 
with expressions which are plainly derived from, or are clumsy 
or erroneous renderings of, Greek terms. Thus an angel is sent 
expressly from the seventh heaven to make a revelation to the 
prophet ; but in vii. 21 we read: “ Worship not the throne of 
him who is of the sixth heaven, from whence I have been sent 
to conduct thee, . . . worship in the seventh heaven ;” where 
the translator has been misled by the é@ev, which here means 
“wherefore.” The Venetian edition gives “propter hoc.” 
Again, what is evidently 8’ avrod in the original (iii. 13) is 
translated “on account of him,” instead “ by means of him.” 
“He who rests in the saints” is 6 év dyiow dvatravopevos 
(vi. 8); in vii. 9 the translator has confused dusdda with 
Outros, and given “speeches” instead of “assemblies”; “I 
preserve thee,” xi. 34, is a mistaken version of aadXdoow ce, 
“1 dismiss thee”; iii. 26, 28: “there shall be calumnies and 
calumniators many,” “the spirit of empty honour (xevodokias) 
and of love of money ” (¢iAapyupias) ; “ the pipus worshippers,” 
trois evoeBeor; “Him of the great glory,” tov tis peyadns 
S0&ns. Joseph “came unto her (Mary’s) portion” (wepéda), dc. 
she was allotted to him as wife; where Dillmann compares 
the expression in Protevang. Jacobi, viii.: ov xexdnpooa THY 
mapOevov Kupiov mapadaBeiv. There are many tokens of the 
use of the Greek version of the Old Testament. Thus we 
read, iv. 19: “the remainder of the vision is written in the 
vision of Babylon.” The reference is to Isaiah xiii. 1, where 
the Hebrew has “the burden of Babylon,” but the Septuagint, 
“the vision which Isaiah saw against Babylon.” Again, 
Isaiah lii. 13 is quoted (Ascens. iv. 21) thus: “ Behold, my 
son shall understand,” which is in accordance with the Greek, 
while the Hebrew gives, ‘“ My servant shall deal wisely.” The 
Latin Vulgate, the Sibylline Oracles, and the Apostolical Constt- 
tutions agree here with the Greek and “The Ascension.” In 
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calling Ethan “the Israelite,” our book, as we have seen, 
reproduces the error of the Septuagint. Zedekiah, son of 
Chenaanah (1 Kings xxii. 11) is called (Ascens, ii. 12) “son of 
Canaan,” which is the appellation given him by the LXX. In 
chap. iii. 2, it is stated that Shalmaneser carried away nine of 
the tribes captive to Media, “and the rivers of Tazon”; the 
Hebrew has “ Gozan,” but some mss. of the Septuagint show 
“Tazan,’ 2 Kings xvii. 6, and xviii. 11. There is evidence 
that the old Latin versions were rendered from the Greek ; 
thus where the Ethiopic gives “ will destroy” as the transla- 
tion of a certain word (vii. 12), one Latin version gives 
“ interficiet,” another “emundabit,” which variety could arise 
only from the original verb being xaOapei or xaOaipyoei. 
The presumption that the Abyssinian version was made from 
a Greek original is thus greatly confirmed. Indeed, through- 
out, so closely is the Greek followed that Dillmann avows 
that it would be an easy task to retranslate the Abyssinian 
into the very wording of the original. That the present ° 
version was made in the earliest days of the Abyssinian Church 
is considered to be demonstrated by its agreement in diction 
with other similar works composed in the same circumstances, 
by the occasional introduction of unusual or obsolete words, 
and by the uncertainty of the orthography which appertains 
to all primitive Ethiopic literature. But how it came to be 
thus honoured and preserved is a question not yet satisfactorily 
solved. Probably, as the “vision” was considered to support 
certain Gnostic or quasi-Gnostic opinions, it obtained currency 
in Egypt where such tenets prevailed, and the other sections 
were usually combined with it in one volume. Certainly 
Origen and Tertullian were acquainted only with the “ mar- 
tyrdom ” proper, without any of the additions and interpola- 
tions afterwards added to it. 

The author, or authors, were Jewish Christians, well versed 
in Hebrew lore and the legends which rabbinical literature 
had accumulated. The opinion that the heavens are seven in 
number is found in the Talmud, and in such works as The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; the name Sammael, for 
Satan, is a rabbinical term not occurring in Scripture;' the 

1 For rabbinical lore concerning Sammael, or Satan, consult Dr. Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, vol. ii. App. xiii. 
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notion of the clothing of souls being stored up in heaven in 
readiness for assumption at the proper moment is one that 
appears in Talmudic writings.’ From such considerations we. 
may conclude what were the religion and nationality of the 
writer. The vision is founded on the fact that Isaiah is repre- 
sented in Scripture as having seen the Lord. This, of course, 
was felt to be impossible in the ordinary sense of the words. 
The vision must be vouchsafed under supernatural conditions ; 
hence the prophet is raised to an ecstatic state; his soul is 
separated from its earthly tenement, and is exalted to the 
highest heaven. Accordingly, the work which records this 
rapture is properly named ’AvaBarixov, Ascensio, as well as 
dpacis, visio. We find a similar double appellation applied 
to the Revelation of St. John, which in the early Christian 
centuries was also known as ’AvaBatixov.2 There is no 
similar trance recorded in the Old Testament; for an analo- 
gous transaction we must refer to the scene where the beloved 
apostle “became in the spirit on the Lord’s Day,” or where 
St. Paul was caught up even to the third heaven, and carried 
into Paradise on another occasion, whether in the body or out 
of the body he knew not, and heard unspeakable words.* Both 
in St. Paul’s case actually, and in that of Isaiah supposedly, 
the vision was granted in order to strengthen the recipients 
for the trials that awaited them, and to teach that all things 
are foreknown and foreordained, and that the troubles of this 
life are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed. 

As regards the date of this production, we see that its 
various parts belong to different ages and authors. The first 
section narrates an ancient Jewish tradition; but there is 
nothing found therein to afford any indication of its age. If, 
as we have seen to be probable, it was known to Justin 
Martyr, it was composed at latest towards the beginning of 
the second Christian century, But the ascension or vision 
contains many suggestions which would assign it to a period 
immediately succeeding the Apostolic period, at any rate not 


_1 See Jolowicz, pp. 11 ff., where quotations from Talmudic works are 
given. 
2 Nitzsch in Stud. und Krit. 1830, i. 215. 
3 Rev. i. 10; 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. 
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later than the first ten years of the second century.’ One 
recognises a compilation of ideas gathered from the New 
Testament, and not yet reduced to a formal system or any 
authoritative statement. The Spirit testified in old time the 
sufferings of Christ, which were not revealed unto the angels ; 
the Lord comes down from heaven; ascends far above all 
heavens and principalities and powers, having overcome all 
enemies ; the beatitude of the saints of the old covenant is not 
perfected till the Redeemer has triumphed; the glory of the 
righteous exceeds that of the angels. Such facts as these, 
based on Holy Scripture, are overladen or interspersed with 
notions very alien from the simplicity and purity of apostolic 
doctrine, and indicating the taint of Hebrew and Gnostic error ; 
but it is Gnosticism in its early stage, as existing among the 
Essenes and Jewish sects, and recognised in some of the books 
of the New Testament. Of the doctrine of ons and Emana- 
tions there seems to be no trace. The opinion touching the 
seven heavens was current among the Jews before Christian 
times, and is found in many apocryphal works as well as in 
the Talmud.” The Homoousian controversy is unknown to the 
writer of “ The Ascension,” who introduces statements which 
a later age justly branded with heresy. Thus he makes (ix. 
37-40) the Son inferior to the Father, and although he calls 
Him The Beloved, and Lord of all the heavens and thrones, 
whose voice alone they obey, he represents the Father as 
worshipped in heaven by Him and the Holy Ghost. It is 
true that They are supposed to have assumed the appearance 
and attitudes of angels when They pay this worship, but no 
one who held the Nicene faith would have made such a state- 
ment, which is evidently anterior to the closer definition of a 
later age. The assertion that Christ remained on the earth 
between His Resurrection and Ascension for one and a half 
years, or 545 days (ix. 16), was a very early error, known, as I 
have already mentioned, to Irenzeus, and therefore extant in 
the second century. Indeed, in the earliest times the tradition 
of the Great Forty Days which afterwards obtained seems not 


1 These indications have been carefully noted by Dillmann, Nitzsch, and 
others. 

2 Comp. Test. xii., Patr. “ Levi,” 2 and 3; and Wetstein’s note on 2 Cor. 
xii. 2. Authorities are given by Dillmann on vi. 13 of our book, and in 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art. ‘“‘ Heaven,” note p. 245. 
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to have been universally held. St. Luke, in his Gospel, appa- 
rently joins “The Ascension ” on to the Resurrection, though in 
the Acts he speaks of Christ being seen at intervals during forty 
days ; none of the other Evangelists mention the length of His 
earthly sojourn in this interval. In the Epistle of Barnabas 
(ch. xv.), that Father omits all mention of any space of time 
intervening between Easter Sunday and the Ascension; Bede 
reckons forty-three days; so that opinion on this matter fluc- 
tuated, and had not arrived at a general conclusion in the 
primitive age. Another mark of high antiquity is found in 
the address to God (vi. 8; x. 6), “the God of righteousness, 
higher than the highest, that dwelleth in the saints,” which 
recalls the expressions in the Apostolical Father, Clemens 
Romanus (Ep. ad Cor. lix. 3). The occasional allusions to the 
Parousia of Christ denote a primitive time. The question, as 
we know from references in the New Testament,' was largely 
debated in Apostolic days, but ceased to have like interest in 
succeeding ages. In our author’s view the Second Advent 
was close at hand, and there is in the work no trace of the 
early opinion being corrected by later circumstances or events. 
Again, the writer knows of only one persecution which takes 
place before the final judgment ; and this can be none other 
than that which was organised by Nero; for he could not 
have omitted that under Domitian had he lived after that 
tyrant ; and we have seen above that he plainly adumbrated 
Nero, when he prophesied of the coming of Berial under the 
form of an impious king. And as he assigned the end of the 
world and the day of judgment to less than a year after this 
event, it is reasonable to conclude that this part of the treatise 
was composed at the beginning of a.p. 69. This inference, of 
course, proceeds on the assumption that the writer wishes his 
calculations to be understood literally; if his allusions and 
statements are to be regarded as ideal, emblematical, visionary, 
no definition of time can be assigned to them, but the refer- 
ences to events which they contain indicate the age of the 
author. 

The Apocalyptic section is of much the same antiquity. 
The corruptions of doctrine and practice spoken of in chapter 
iii., the disputes about the Second Advent, the vice and greed 
of the pastors who spared not their own flocks, the worldli- 
1 Comp. 2 Thess. ii. ; 2 Pet. iii. 
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ness and immorality of professors of Christianity, the envy 
and hatred even among the teachers of religion—such errors 
and declensions are noticed both in the New Testament and in 
the writings of the: earliest Fathers, such as Hermas. The 
organisation of the Church was evidently still in its infancy ; 
the rulers are called presbyters and pastors, and the title 
episcopus nowhere appears; whereas in the Didache both 
episcopus and diaconus are found. Prophecy is not yet 
silenced, though greatly diminished, being confined to a few 
localities and persons. It is mentioned, we may remark, as 
extant in Hermas’s days, and rules are given in the Pastor for 
distinguishing the real from the false pretender to inspiration ; 
and we meet with analogous statements in the Didache. These 
and such like hints indicate a primitive origin, and could not 
have been afforded by an age greatly exceeding the first Chris- 
tian century. It is solely from internal evidence that we gather 
the date of this portion of the work, as none of the Fathers or 
early writers make any reference to it. Offering no special 
support of Catholic dogma—and indeed containing some very 
questionable statements and expressions—it was naturally dis- 
regarded and discountenanced by orthodox believers; and 
indeed the whole work was brought into public notice only for 
polemical purposes, first by Gnostic controversialists and after- 
wards by Arians, and it was from a collection of the writings of 
these latter heretics that the old Latin versions were obtained. 

From what has been said we may reasonably conclude that 
the purely Jewish section of our book was composed at the end 
of the first Christian century ; that the second portion, con- 
taining “The Ascension” or “Vision,” is not of later date than the 
first ten years of the second century, after which it was known 
to various heretics, and used by them to confirm their erroneous 
opinions. The third and fourth parts are of somewhat later 
date, added probably towards the last half of the second cen- 
tury. The work continued known unto the fifth century, 
when it almost disappeared from notice, till rediscovered in 
the manner mentioned above. 

Unlike some of the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books, 
“The Ascension” was never admitted to the canon of Scrip- 
ture. Opinion for some ages fluctuated as to the admis- 
sibility of the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, 
Tobit, etc. Some Conciliar and some private catalogues 
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allowed their claim without hesitation ; others admitted them 
only to a secondary position; but none assigned a first or even 
a second place to “The Ascension”: if it ever occurs in any of 
the lists it is mentioned as certainly apocryphal, and entitled 
to no respect as inspired. If, then, it be asked wherein lies its 
interest for us, we reply that it is a standing witness of the 
care taken in the early Church to confine the books of Scrip- 
ture, in the highest sense, to those whose inspiration was ap- 
proved by sufficient testimony. Shall we not say rather that 
the Holy Spirit guided the councils and authorities of the 
Church in their final arrangement of the canon, and that the 
rejection of such works as that which we have been consider- 
ing was divinely ordered? In point of antiquity, indeed, 
parts of it might probably compete with portions of the New 
Testament, but weighed in the scale with undisputed Scrip- 
tures, and tried by the standard of Catholic doctrine, it failed 
to stand the necessary test, and was deservedly rejected. 

It is interesting also for another reason. It affords a new 
example of that literature which has been called Pseudepi- 
graphic, from the fact that the author writes under a false 
name, not so much with any intention of deceiving his readers, 
but with the view of obtaining a hearing for his own feelings 
and opinions. The most familiar example is that of the Book 
of Wisdom, which is called the Wisdom of Solomon, though 
most evidently composed, neither in Solomon’s time, nor his 
language, nor his country. Such works, as they could justly 
lay no claim to inspiration, sought to obtain acceptance for 
their utterances by assuming the.well-known names of great 
writers in whose spirit they professed to speak. These per- 
sonations indeed deceived nobody ; but they conciliated readers, 
and gave reason to believe that an author who presumed to 
shield himself under an eminent title would have something 
to say worthy of his original. 

And, lastly, as we have seen in the sketch which we have 
given, the book is capable of conveying valuable hints con- 
cerning the history of the early Church, and the heresies then 
coming into existence; and is a noteworthy contribution to 
that apocalyptic literature which prevailed so greatly in the 
centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the advent 
of Christ, and which even now for many minds possesses an 
absorbing interest. WILLIAM J. DEANE, M.A. 
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Art. VI.—An Examination of Determinism, 


7 advocates of Determinism are accustomed to regard 

the position of those who hold the doctrine of free-will 
as a totally <logical position. I shall endeavour to show, in 
the following pages, that the advocates of Determinism have 
not got all the logic on their side. It is true that if the so- 
called axiom—Every change must have a cause—be granted, 
the doctrine of free-will is untenable, except by those who 
disregard the dictates of reason. With the admission of this 
so-called axiom, all human responsibility necessarily dis- 
appears. But are we compelled to accept this proposition as 
a necessary truth? It must be admitted that it possesses a 
strong apparent necessary character; and it must be further 
admitted that, unless it can be otherwise accounted for, this 
apparent necessary character must be assumed to point to a 
veal necessity of thought inherent in the proposition, and to 
justify its immediate acceptance as a necessary truth. But I 
maintain that this apparent necessary character can be other- 
wise accounted for. If I can explain how this apparent neces- 
sary character arises, and show that it is not due to the real 
necessary character of the proposition itself, but to a kind of 
mental Japsus through which an apparent contradiction is 
mistaken for a real contradiction, then all cogency will be 
taken from the argument of necessitarians, which depends 
wholly on the supposition that the proposition—Every change 
has a cause—is a necessary one. 

The larger part of this paper is an expansion of so much of 
a pamphlet of mine entitled A New Theory of Necessary Truths 
as relates to the question of the freedom of the will. 

So strong is the apparent necessary character of the pro- 
position that every change has a cause, that, until lately, it 
never occurred to me to doubt that real necessity of thought 
belonged to it. It was only after the most careful considera- 
tion of this proposition and other so-called necessary truths, in 
the working out of my new theory above referred to, that I came 
to the conclusion that some of the so-called necessary truths, 
and among them the one under consideration, are not really 
necessary, but only apparently necessary. I found that this 
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apparently necessary character, belonging to some of the so- 
called necessary truths, could be accounted for altogether in- 
dependently of the supposition of there being any real necessity 
of thought inherent in the propositions themselves. How this 
apparently necessary character arises in such propositions it is 
my purpose to explain in the following pages, dealing in detail 
with various propositions as examples of the class, and finally 
taking that proposition which specially concerns our present 
subject, viz., the proposition—Every change has a cause. 

Propositions may be divided into three classes in respect to 
their validity (omitting those which are certainly false) :— 

1. Propositions which are certainly true, but which are not 
regarded by the mind as necessarily true. 

2. Propositions which are more or less probably true. 

3. Propositions which are regarded by the mind as neces- 
sarily true. 

The first class is composed of those truths for which we 
have the immediate testimony of consciousness. They all 
express particular cases of the consciousness of wnlikeness ; 
for, as Mr. Spencer has shown in Part vi. of his Principles of 
Psychology, all acts of intellectual consciousness, from the most 
complex to the most simple, consist of aggregates of variously 
combined units, each unit being the consciousness of unlikeness. 

The second class consists of inductions from experience. In 
some cases their probability rises to practical certainty; in 
others, it is a bare possibility only. 

The third class consists of the propositions of mathematics 
and logic. In my pamphlet, A New Theory of Necessary 
Truths, after showing that a proposition is said to follow neces- 
sarily from given assumptions when its negation is contradic- 
tory to one or other of them, I come to inquire what it is 
which constitutes a necessary truth. I arrive at the conclusion 
that a necessary truth is a proposition whose negation is con- 
tradictory to a proposition which is certainly true: in other 
words, that is necessarily true of which the negation is contra- 
dictory to that which is certainly true. Putting the definition 
in another way, that is necessarily true of which the negation 
involves the mind in contradiction. The results at which we 
have arrived may be summed up in the two propositions :— 

1. A proposition is said to follow necessarily from other pro- 
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positions when its negation is contradictory to one or other of 
the latter. se 

2. A necessary truth is a proposition which follows necessarily 
from propositions which are certainly true. 

There is a certain class of truths which, on a superficial 
view, seems to give strong support to Mr. Spencer’s Experience 
Hypothesis. They are those truths which, though not really 
necessary, appear to be necessary. They possess a character 
which more or less approximates to a necessary one. In some 
cases, this apparent necessary character is so marked as to be 
hardly distinguishable from that which belongs to those pro- 
positions which are really necessary. In other cases, this 
characteristic is much less marked; sometimes, indeed, being 
barely recognisable. As examples of the former kind we will 
take the proposition, Hvery change has a cause—-and the pro- 
position, A body of which the near side is felt has a remote 
side. These propositions are not necessary truths, as we shall 
presently show ; but they undoubtedly possess a very strong 
apparent necessary character. As an example of the latter 
kind we will take the proposition, If a body be dropped from 
the hand, it will fall to the ground. To many minds this pro- 
position will appear to have something of the character of a 
necessary truth ; to others it will not seem to possess the least 
vestige of a necessary character. Further, there are certain 
propositions which, at one time, were regarded as necessarily 
true, which the increased knowledge of later times has shown 
to be false. For instance, the existence of the antipodes was, 
at one time, regarded as inconceivable; in other words, the 
proposition denying the existence of the antipodes possessed 
an apparent necessary character. 

At first sight, the fact that different propositions should 
possess this apparent necessary character in different degrees 
seems to strongly favour Mr. Spencer's Experience Hypothesis, 
and to be opposed to the theory that the validity of necessary 
truths is independent of experience; for while, on the Ex- 
perience Hypothesis, such variation in the degree of the appar- 
ent necessary character attaching to propositions can be 
plausibly accounted for, on the opposing hypothesis there is 
no very obvious way of accounting for ii. If necessary truths 
express real necessities of thought, and not what has been 
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made by experience to appear such, how is it, it may be asked, 
that there is not a hard and fast line between necessary truths 
and non-necessary truths? How can the adjective necessary 
admit of degree in its application to real necessities of thought ? 
Does not the fact that there is such difference in degree show 
that the word is used to indicate not a priori necessities of 
thought, but apparent necessities which have been generated by 
experience? On a superficial view this reasoning seems very 
forcible ; but if we look into the subject more closely, we shall 
find that it can be fully met. 

Mr. Spencer defines so-called necessary truths as propositions 
“of which the negations are inconceivable.” I shall show that 
so-called necessary truths, as thus defined, are divisible into 
two distinct classes :— 

1. Propositions which are really necessarily true, viz., those 
of which the negations are contradictory to a proposition which 
is certainly true. 

2. Propositions which are not really but only appear to 
be necessarily true. I shall point out what constitutes this 
apparent necessary character, and show that it can be fully 
accounted for in the case of many propositions on the suppo- 
sition that they are not necessarily true. It is only this 
second class of so-called necessary truths which present differ- 
ence in the degree of their apparent necessary character. 

We shall now proceed to explain how the apparent neces- 
sary character of truths which are not really necessary is to be 
accounted for. 

Suppose that a certain conclusion is logically drawn from 
certain assumptions ; then this conclusion is necessarily true, if 
all the assumptions are certainly true. Let us now suppose 
that one of the assumptions is one of those propositions which 
is practically regarded as certainly true, but yet is not 
certainly true, the other assumptions being certainly true, then 
the conclusion will not be necessarily true; and yet if the 
uncertainty of that one assumption be so slight that it is liable 
to be overlooked, the conclusion will appear to be necessarily 
true, for its negation is contradictory to a proposition which, 
though not certainly true, is yet tacitly accepted by the mind 
as certainly true, and therefore seems to involve contradiction. 
If-one of the propositions from which the conclusion is 
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deduced be tacitly assumed (the possibility of its falsity 
being entirely overlooked by the mind), then this conclusion 
will appear to be necessarily true. If the attention of the 
mind be wholly directed to the real necessary connection 
between the conclusion and the assumptions, the possibility of 
error in one of these assumptions being ignored, the mind 
cannot but regard the conclusion as necessarily true. Were it 
not for the possibility of error in one of the assumptions, 
the conclusion would be necessarily true; and, hence, if this 
possibility be overlooked, the conclusion will appear to be 
necessarily true. If, on the other hand, the attention of the 
mind be directed to the ground of this assumption, the possi- 
bility of error will be taken into account, and the apparent 
necessary character of the conclusion will vanish. The appa- 
rent necessary character of propositions of this class is entirely 
due to the fact that the attention of the mind is wholly 
occupied with their necessary connection with the propositions 
from which they are deduced, the uncertainty attaching to 
one or more of these propositions being overlooked. 

As the first example of propositions of this class we shall 
take the proposition denying the existence of the antipodes. 
We have to explain why at one time this proposition appeared 
to be necessarily true. This is easily accounted for. At the 
time in question it seemed to be an induction from experience 
that the direction of the force of gravity was everywhere the 
same. Erroneous as this induction was, it was then practi- 
cally regarded as certainly true. From this induction, com- 
bined with the principles of mechanics, it necessarily followed 
that the antipodes could not exist; the supposition of the 
existence of the antipodes being contradictory to one or other 
of the assumptions. Hence, so long as the induction that the 
direction of gravity was invariable was universally regarded as 
certainly true, that which followed necessarily from it—the 
non-existence of the antipodes—was regarded as necessarily true. 
As soon as advancing knowledge negatived the induction 
that the direction of gravity was invariable, so soon was the 
existence of the antipodes seen to be a possible supposition. 

We shall take as the next example the proposition that 
a body dropped from the hand must fall to the ground. This 
proposition follows necessarily from the assumption that the 
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earth exerts an attractive force on all bodies at or near its 
surface. The assumption is not certainly true; but it is an 
induction from experience which is regarded by the mind 
as a practically certain truth. If the mind recognises the 
fact that this assumption is not certainly true, it will not 
appear to be necessarily true that the stone must fall to the 
ground ; but if the possibility of error in this assumption be 
overlooked, then it will appear to be necessarily true that 
the stone must fall to the ground; for the supposition of 
the stone not falling is contradictory to this assumption. 
Hence it happens that to some minds this proposition 
appears to be necessarily true, while to others it has no such 
apparently necessary character. 

We shall now consider examples of propositions possessing 
an apparent necessary character, which is so strong as to be 
universally recognised. 

The propositions of mathematics are not necessary when 
applied to the external reality which underlies our perception 
of space; they are only necessary when their application is 
limited to those mental states which constitute our perception 
of space; yet they unquestionably appear to be necessary 
in the former as well as in the latter application. This 
apparent necessary character is explained by the fact that it is 
universally and almost unavoidably assumed, not only that 
there exists an external reality underlying our perception of 
space, but also that the reality is exactly like our perception of 
it. This assumption being ¢acit/y made, the propositions of 
mathematics appear to the mind to be necessarily true when 
applied to the external reality as well as when their application 
is limited to mental states. If the attention of the mind be 
directed to the uncertainty attaching to this assumption, the 
apparent necessary character of the propositions, when applied 
to the external reality, at once disappears. 

Again, the apparent necessary character of the proposition 
that a body of which the near side is felt has a remote side, 
is capable of a similar explanation. The same assumption is 
tacitly made in this case as in the case of the propositions of 
mathematics, with the addition of the further assumption that 
all the bodies in the world are of finite magnitude. By means 
of these assumptions, the proposition can be rigorously deduced. 
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Hence this proposition appears to be necessarily true, so long as 
the assumptions above mentioned are made tacitly, that is to say, 
so long as the possibility of their falsity is ignored by the mind. 

Our contention that the so-called necessary truths (defined 
by Mr. Spencer as those “of which the negations are inconceiv- 
able”) are divisible into two distinct classes, (1) those which 
are really necessary, and (2) those which are only apparently 
necessary, has been abundantly justified. The former class 
consists of those truths of which the negations are contradictory 
to the immediate testimony of consciousness. The discovery 
of their falsity would throw doubt on the process of thought 
itself, and lead us into utter intellectual confusion ; for their 
negation involves contradiction. The latter class consists of 
those truths of which the negations are contradictory to pro- 
positions which, though not certainly true, are practically 
regarded by the mind as certainly true. Their negations 
would not involve real contradiction, but only apparent contra- 
diction. The discovery of their falsity would not cast doubt 
on the process of thought; it would doubtless cause more or 
less surprise that inductions, which have been so largely tested 
by experience, should prove to be erroneous; and it would be 
regarded as a surprising coincidence that all previous ex- 
periences should point to the truth of a proposition, which 
turns out, after all, to be erroneous; but there would be 
nothing in this to prove that the mind is untrustworthy, any 
more than the occurrence of an event against which the chances 
are millions to one, casts doubt on the trustworthiness of the 
mind which had previously regarded it as practically certain 
that the event would not happen. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion that the apparent 
necessary character which belongs to so-called necessary truths 
is due to the apparent contradiction involved in their negation. 
If the contradiction be a real one, that is to say, if the negation 
of the proposition is contradictory to a proposition which is 
immediately testified to by consciousness, then the proposition 
is one which is really necessary. If, on the other hand, the 
negation of the proposition is contradictory to a proposition 
which is not really certain, but which is tacitly regarded by 
the mind as certain, then the proposition is not a really neces- 
sary one, but only an apparently necessary one. 
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We have already mentioned the proposition—Every change 
has a cause—as an example of that class of propositions which 
possess an apparent necessary character. We shall now 
explain how this apparent necessary character arises. We 
shall show that this proposition follows necessarily from (i.e. 
its negation is contradictory to) a proposition which is not 
certainly true, but which is practically regarded by the mind 
as certainly true, viz. :—the induction from experience that all 
changes occur in invariable sequences. 

Experience of physical changes proves that there are 
sequences in these changes which are invariable, so far as the 
changes come within the range of experience: for example, 
experience shows that whenever mercury is heated, the rise of 
temperature is followed by expansion of the mercury. It is 
an induction from such experiences that these sequences are 
always maintained whether testified to by experience or not. 
Repeated experiences and inductions therefrom lead to the 
final conviction that all changes whatever occur as the ante- 
cedents and consequents of invariable sequences. This 
proposition being an induction from experience has not the 
highest character of certainty which is possessed only by those 
truths to which we have the immediate testimony of conscious- 
ness ; but it is based on such innumerable daily experiences 
that it is practically regarded by the mind as certainly true. 

Assuming the truth of this proposition we shall find that the 
axiom—Every change has a cause—necessarily follows from it. 
If we consider any particular change, our assumption tells us 
that this change occurred as the consequent in a certain invari- 
able sequence. Further, if the antecedent change occur, the 
consequent change must necessarily follow it ; for the supposi- 
tion of its not occurring is contradictory to our assumption. 
This relation is that which is expressed by the words cause and 
effect applied respectively to the antecedent and consequent of 
the sequence. Hence the axiom—Every change has a cause— 
follows necessarily from the assumption that all changes occur 
in invariable sequences, its negation being contradictory to this 
assumption. This axiom is not necessarily true ; but it follows 
necessarily from the induction that all changes occur in invari- 
able sequences. We are now able to understand how it is that 
this axiom appears to be necessarily true. It belongs to the 
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class of apparently necessary truths which has been fully dealt 
with above. It is seen to follow necessarily from an assump- 
tion which is made tacitly; the mind being so occupied with 
the necessary connection between the two propositions as to 
overlook the fact that the assumption is not certainly true. If 
those truths which are really necessary owe their necessary 
character to the fact that their negations are contradictory to a 
proposition which is certainly true, then it follows that a 
proposition whose neyation is contradictory to an assumption 
which is universally made will appear to be necessarily true, 
so long as the mind makes this assumption tacitly, that is to 
say, without any consciousness of the fact that some degree of 
uncertainty attaches to it. 

The result at which we have arrived, viz., that the proposi- 
tion that every change has a cause, does not belong to the 
class of necessary truths (7.e. is not one which can be seen by 
the mind to be necessary), will be confirmed when we consider 
that it is beyond the scope of human knowledge to answer 
the question whether this axiom is or is not necessarily true. 
Our knowledge of changes is limited to the knowledge of their 
relations to one another ;. we do not know what a change is 
absolutely. How, then, can it come within the scope of 
human intelligence to answer the question whether it is 
possible or impossible for a change to occur without a cause? 
Were it not for the induction from experience that all changes 
occur in invariable sequences, the axiom—Every change has a 
cause—would not even appear to be necessarily true. 

Again, if the apparent necessary character which belongs to 
the axiom—Every change has a cause—were owing to any real 
necessity of thought inherent in it, the proposition that all 
changes occur in invariable sequences, upon the truth of which 
the axiom is absolutely dependent, would possess a like 
necessary character; but this latter proposition has no appar- 
ent necessary character whatever. Hence it is natural to 
infer that the axiom--Every change has a cause—owes its 
apparent necessary character entirely to its necessary connection, 
with the induction that all changes occur in invariable 
sequences, and in nowise to any real necessity of thought in- 
herent in it. This inference will be confirmed when it is 
observed that the proposition—Every change has a cause— 
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owes its apparent necessary character to the fact that its 
negation involves an apparent contradiction, being contradictory 
to a proposition which is tacitly regarded as certainly true, 
viz., the induction that all changes occur in invariable sequences. 
On the other hand, the proposition that all changes occur in in- 
variable sequences possesses no apparent necessary character, 
because its negation involves no apparent contradiction : it is 
true that its negation can be shown to be contradictory to the pro- 
position that every change has a cause; but this contradiction 
is not of a self-evident character, that is to say, is not apparent 
at once, and hence the proposition that all changes occur in 
invariable sequences possesses no apparent necessary character. 

Having shown that the axiom—Every change has a cause— 
is not a necessary truth, we have now to consider whether the 
induction on which it depends has sucha high degree of pro- 
bability in its favour as to be, for all practical purposes, cer- 
tainly true. As regards physical changes there can be no 
question that the induction—that they occur in absolutely 
invariable sequences—is built upon such a wide basis of ex- 
perience, as to have a degree of probability practically indis- 
tinguishable from certainty. As .regards mental changes, 
however, this induction cannot be regarded as resting on a 
sound basis of experience. While it is true that experience 
testifies to considerable uniformity in mental sequences, and, 
indeed, seems to point to absolute uniformity in those classes 
of mental phenomena which have no moral significance, it is 
equally true that experience seems to point to the existence 
of an energy in the mind which, within certain limits, is able 
to render mental sequences variable. If the mind has the 
power of rendering mental sequences variable, then, in its 
sphere, it acts as a first cause. It is not denied that the act of the 
mind called willing is greatly influenced by antecedent changes, 
but it is maintained that this act is not always wholly deter- 
mined by such changes, the mind having the power to resist 
their influences. The following extract from the Bishop of 
London’s lectures on The Relations between Religion and Science 
(pp. 84-90), exhibits with admirable clearness the testimony of 
consciousness in favour of the freedom of the will :— 

“We cannot but acknowledge that when we look very 
closely, we find a very large proportion of our own actions to 
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be by no means the result of an interference by the will. A 
large proportion is due to custom; a large proportion to 
inclination, of which the will takes no special notice, and is 
not called on by the conscience to notice ; a large proportion to 
inclinations which we know that we ought to resist, but we 
do not resist; a much smaller proportion, but still some, to 
passions and appetites against which we have striven in vain ; 
only a very small proportion to deliberate choice. There is, 
in fact, no irresistible reason for claiming freedom for human 
action, except when that action turns on the question of right 
and wrong. There is no reason to call action free that flows 
from inclination, or custom, or passion, or a desire to avoid 
pain, or a desire to obtain pleasure. The will claims to be 
free in all these cases, but it is free in the sense that it might 
be exerted ; and so, since it is not exerted, the action is not 
free. But when, at the call of duty, in whatever form, the 
will directly interferes, then and then only are we conscious, 
not only that the will is free, but that it has asserted its free- 
dom, and that the action has been free also. 

“The relation of the will to the conduct falls under four 
distinct heads ; for sometimes the will simply concurs with the 
inclination ; sometimes it neither concurs nor opposes ; some- 
times it opposes but is overpowered ; sometimes it opposes and 
prevails. In the first case, inclination of some kind or other 
prompts the man’s action. The inclination, whether set up by 
an external object of desire, or by an internal impulse of rest- 
lessness, or blind craving, or the like, comes clearly from the 
nature, and is not free choice. There is no reason to believe 
that it is not in most cases, possibly in all cases, under the 
dominion of fixed law. It may be as completely the product 
of what has preceded it as the eclipse of the sun. And if the 
will concurs in the inclination, it is needless to discuss the 
question whether the will acts or not. The conduct is the same 
whether the will adds force to the inclination or is simply 
passive. The freedom of the will may, in this case, be 
considered as negative. So, too, may the freedom of the will be 
considered negative in the second case, which is that of the will 
neither concurring with inclination nor opposing it. In this 
case there may be a distinct consciousness of freedom in the 
form of a sense of responsibility for what inclination is per- 
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mitted to do. A man in this case knows that he is free, 
perhaps knows that he ought to interfere and control the con- 
duct. But as he does not interfere, the freedom of the will 
is not asserted in act. And it is possible that, as far as all 
external phenomena are concerned, there may be no breach 
in uniformity of sequence. This, however, can hardly be in 
the third case, which is when the will and the inclination 
are opposed, and the will is overpowered. Although the 
inclination prevails, yet the struggle itself is an event of the 
most important kind, and is sure to leave traces on the 
character, and to be followed by consequences. .. . In these 
struggles there is not a mere contest between two inclinations. 
We are distinctly conscious that one of the combatants is our 
very selves in a sense in which the other is not. But, never- 
theless, when all has been said, it still remains in this case that 
the will is beaten and inclination prevails, and the conduct, in 
the main, is determined by the law of uniformity, and not by 
the will, which claims to be free. The fourth case in which 
the will prevails may, of course, make a momentous breach in 
the uniformity of sequence of the conduct.” 

A little further on the Bishop says :— 

“The will, though always free, only asserts its freedom by 
obeying duty in spite of inclination, by disregarding the uni- 
_formity of nature in order to maintain the higher uniformity of 
the Moral Law. The freedom of the human will is but the 
assertion in particular of that universal supremacy of the moral 
over the physical in the last resort, which is an essential part 
of the very essence of the Moral Law. The freedom of the 
will is the Moral Law breaking into the world of phenomena, 
and thus behind the free-will of man stands the power of God.” 

In these two passages the Bishop distinguishes between 
will and inclination. He uses the word inclination to express 
that resultant tendency to action which is determined by 
custom, and the combined considerations of pleasure and 
utility. He uses the word will to express the power which 
the mind possesses of resisting inclination when the latter is 
in opposition to the dictates of conscience. It is only when 
inclination prompts to a violation of the Moral Law that there 
is any obligation, or even occasion, for exercising the power of 
the will. It seems to me that this distinction is a perfectly 
valid one, and in strict accordance with experience. 
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Those who can believe that the notion of Duty has been 
evolved out of experiences of the utility of certain courses of 
action, and the inutility of opposite courses strengthened by 
custom and habits hereditarily transmitted, will, of course, 
recognise no such distinction between will and inclination. 
They will regard the law of causality as absolutely universal 
in its application, governing moral phenomena no less than 
physical phenomena. But those who regard Virtue as some- 
thing more than enlightened selfishness and hereditary ten- 
dencies will recognise a well-marked distinction between will 
and inclination ; and to such I offer the theory sketched above 
as a way of escape from the dilemma which is prepared for 
them by determinists. 

The most marked distinction between determinists and their 
opponents is seen in their views regarding the nature of 
virtue. The former hold virtue to be merely another name for 
prudence. With them a virtuous action is either directly an 
act of prudence on the part of the individual, or, indirectly, an 
act produced by a hereditary tendency to prudent action. The 
latter, while admitting that prudence and tendencies towards 
prudent action account for a very large part of virtuous 
actions, maintain that the highest part of virtue is wholly inde- 
pendent of considerations of utility, both directly and indirectly. 
They maintain that virtue is of two kinds, either mechanical, 
and therefore wholly destitute of praiseworthiness, or free, 
and therefore praiseworthy. The virtue of one who has in- 
herited a good disposition is, doubtless, to a large extent, of a 
mechanical nature. He acts virtuously because he cannot 
help it. His inclinations are, generally speaking, good, and 
there is therefore usually no occasion for the exercise of the 
will to resist them. His actions are wholly destitute of moral 
qualification, so far as they result from the virtuous inclina- 
tions which he inherited from his ancestors. The man is 
simply an excellent moral machine, so far as such actions are 
concerned. But now let us consider the actions of a man 
who has inherited strong evil tendencies, but who has, never- 
theless, a strong sense of Duty. When such a man resists 
his evil inclinations by the resolute exercise of his will, we 
cannot but regard his action as praiseworthy. He acts virtu- 
ously, not as in the former case, because he cannot help it, 
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but because, in response to the call of Duty, he resolutely 
resists his evil inclinations, refusing to be the slave of his 
passions or the creature of circumstances. The distinction 
between that sort of virtue, which is the result of a good dis- 
position, and the virtue which is a continual striving against 
evil inclinations, is a very marked distinction, and one which 
is universally recognised in every-day life. It may not be 
always, nor even generally, practicable to distinguish between 
these two kinds of virtue ; for we are often unable to deter- 
mine whether virtuous actions arise from good inclinations or 
from the exercise of the will; but, in many cases, these two 
kinds of virtuous action can be clearly distinguished. The 
actions prompted by the love of parents for their children are, 
for the most part, not regarded as praiseworthy. They are, of 
course, regarded as admirable; but only admirable in the 
sense in which a beautiful flower is admirable. It is not in- 
tended to deny that many actions prompted by the love of 
parents for their children are praiseworthy ; such, for instance, 
as patience, forbearance, and wise punishment, which require 
the exercise of the will in restraining the natural impulses of 
the heart; but it is nevertheless true that actions prompted 
by the love of parents for their children are, in the main, 
destitute of all praiseworthiness. The same may be said 
generally of all actions which flow from a natural amiability 
of disposition. On the other hand, those actions, or absten- 
tions from action, which arise from the action of the will in 
resisting evil inclinations, are always regarded as praiseworthy. 
They are not only admirable, in the sense in which a beautiful 
flower is admirable, but they possess a distinct moral qualifica- 
tion: they evoke, not admiration only, but also respect. 

In the Fortnightly Review for last July, Mr. Spencer endea- 
vours to show by means of an illustration that virtuous actions 
of the purely mechanical kind are superior to those which result 
from the resistance which the will offers to evil inclinations. 
He asks us to fancy the world peopled with beings who act 
virtuously in all the relations of life, not because their inclina- 
tions are virtuous, but from a strong sense of duty and in 
spite of their evil inclinations. Life in a world inhabited by 
such beings would, he says, be intolerable. In contrast with 
this, he asks us to fancy the world inhabited by beings who 
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act virtuously in all the relations of life because their natural 
inclinations are all virtuous; in other words, because they 
cannot help acting virtuously. How much more admirable, 
he exclaims, is this kind of virtue than the other! This 
would fill the world with happiness ; that would barely suffice 
to make life tolerable. 

This reasoning of Mr. Spencer's is open to several objections. 
In the first place, when we are asked to conceive beings whose 
inclinations are wholly evil possessing a love of virtue for its 
own sake, strong enough to induce them to strive successfully 
against these evil inclinations, we are asked to conceive that 
which is wholly inconceivable. Mr. Spencer is here making 
use of an illegitimate conception—a conception involving con- 
tradiction, to which the laws of thought are not applicable. If, 
however, we qualify Mr. Spencer’s conception so as to make it 
legitimate, by imagining the world inhabited by beings possess- 
ing only such evil inclinations as are not inconsistent with a 
love of virtue for its own sake, such as inclinations to self- 
indulgence of all kinds, and indulgence in angry passions, we 
shall find that the force of Mr. Spencer’s reasoning is thereby 
greatly lessened. If we wish to estimate the value of that 
kind of virtue which consists in the resolute resistance to evil 
inclinations, we must not contrast the condition of life among 
beings striving against their evil inclinations with that among 
beings naturally virtuous; for how can anything but a bad 
result be expected from a world inhabited by the monsters of 
imperfection conceived by Mr. Spencer? No, we must contrast 
the condition of life among such beings with what would be 
its condition among them if they gave the rein to their evil 
propensities, and had no desire to resist their evil inclinations. 
If we do this we shall not regard lightly the virtue which can 
control the evil inclinations of beings so terribly imperfect as 
those conceived by Mr. Spencer. No happy result could be 
hoped for from a race of beings so sadly marred with imper- 
fection in all their tendencies and inclinations; but if, by a 
resolute exercise of the will, acting under a strong sense of 
duty, they resist their evil propensities, we must regard their 
virtue as infinitely superior to that of beings who merely act 
out the virtuous impulses of their natures. The former beings 
would be heroes, however much marred with imperfection in 
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their natures; the latter can only be regarded as perfect 
machines. 

Thus the position of those who believe that the will is free 
is no less logical than that of determinists. On the one hand, 
determinists regard virtue as either prudence or else the blind 
and motiveless acting out the prudent tendencies inherited 
from prudent ancestors. Believing this, they naturally hold 
moral phenomena are as much subject to the law of causality 
as physical phenomena. On the other hand, their opponents 
believe that there is something in virtue which is higher than 
prudence, whether acquired or inherited: they are unable to 
regard the noblest altruistic sentiments as the mere motiveless 
acting out of prudent tendencies inherited from prudent 
ancestors. They can recognise much that is good in prudent 
action of a purely selfish kind; but in that mere shadow of 
prudent action of which, according to determinists, altruistic 
virtue consists, they see only motiveless action, destitute of all 
moral qualification—prudent action without the good motive 
that usually characterises it. Believing this, they are obliged 
to believe that moral phenomena are outside the domain of the 
law of causality ; and I have endeavoured to show that, in so 
believing, they are not violating the dictates of the reason. 
LEONARD HALL, M.A. 





Art. VII.—The History of Joseph: The Story of his Fortunes. 


(CONTINUED. ] 


HE Round House into which Joseph was cast was one of 
Pharaoh’s state prisons, and probably received its name, 
Beth-ha-sohar, from its circular form and specific purpose, 
which was the safe-keeping of offenders. Whether it was 
situated at Heliopolis or Memphis cannot be conclusively 
determined. Herodotus’ and Thucydides* both speak of such 
a building in the latter city, calling it the White Castle of 
Memphis, while, according to Ebers, the name occurs in 
numerous inscriptions; but, in any case, the fortress at 
; 1 iii, 13. OL. 2 i, 104. 
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Memphis will assist one to frame a conception of the kind of 
prison in which Joseph was confined. The “ White Castle ” 
was a complex structure, comprising a series of buildings, 
amongst which were houses for soldiers, shrines for divinities, 
and cells for prisoners ; and it may reasonably be conjectured 
that the “Round House” over which Potiphar as_police- 
minister presided was of a similar description. 

Despair might well have fallen on the soul of Joseph when 
the door closed behind him in the cell of Heliopolis or 
Memphis. Yet it does not appear that his brave spirit 
allowed itself to be overwhelmed by adversity. Deeply as 
he had sunk into the pit of earthly calamity, and black as 
was the prospect which lay before him, considerations were 
not wanting which helped to mitigate his sorrow and prevent 
him from yielding to its crushing load. For one thing, he 
knew that he was suffering wrongfully, and, as a consequence, 
bore about in the interior of his soul 


“A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience.” 


Then it is possible he half-suspected his master also was per- 
suaded of his innocence, notwithstanding the apparent harsh- 
ness with which he had been thrust into prison and his feet 
made fast in the stocks... As much as this may be argued, 
if not from the fact that he was only incarcerated and not put 
to death (since in Old Egypt masters had not the power of 
inflicting capital punishment upon their slaves), at least from 
the circumstance that the severities at first inflicted seem to 
have been only of short duration, and speedily followed by 
favour and promotion. Should this, however, be doubtful, it 
is clear that he went not alone into his unjust imprisonment, 
but accompanied by Him in whose favour is life, and whose 
loving-kindness is better than life ; who is able to bend men’s 
hearts whithersoever He will; to turn the shadow of death 
into the morning ; make all things work together for good to 
such as love Him, and “raise up the poor out of the dust,” 
yea “lift the needy out of the dunghill, that He may set him 
with princes, even with the princes of His people.”* When 
Joseph reached the inner ward of the Round House he had 


1 Ps. cv. 18. 2 Ps, exiii. 7, 8. 
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touched the lowest deep of his misfortune. From that point 
onward his path lay steadily upward, till he stood upon a 
pinnacle of glory, the greatest man in Egypt. 

1. The first step in the ascending progress of Joseph’s 
exaltation was taken when he secwred the favour of the keeper 
of the prison. The appearance in the narrative of this second 
“captain” of the Round House has occasioned trouble to 
expositors. The verses’ which speak of him have by Tuch, 
Knobel, and others been pronounced an addition by the Jehovist 
reviser of the Elohistic or fundamental text. So averse also 
is the former of these critics to the idea of Joseph having had 
two masters that he is positive only one is meant, viz., 
Potiphar ; and possibly in this he is correct. At the same time, 
the notion of an upper and an under keeper, of a principal and 
a subordinate commandant of the state prison, is neither incon- 
ceivable nor absurd ; and interpreters as competent as Kurtz, 
Keil, and Kalisch deem it not at all improbable that a high 
dignitary like Potiphar had under him a number of inferior 
officers, of whom one was deputed to take charge of the prison. 
To this functionary, therefore, it may be supposed, Joseph 
was committed by his master; and the favour of this subor- 
dinate it was that Joseph by his discreet behaviour and con- 
spicuous ability won, as formerly he had gained the admira- 
tion and confidence of Potiphar; so true is it that “when a 
man’s ways please God, He maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” The result was that the under-governor 
did in the prison what the chief police-minister had previously 
done in the palace—left in Joseph’s hands the management 
of everything connected with the prison, not even excepting 
the superintendence of his fellow-prisoners. Should it be held 
unlikely that the governor would intrust two of the king’s 
prisoners to so obscure an individual as Joseph, whom he knew 
only as a Hebrew slave belonging to his “superior,” the 
answer is that Joseph must have carried in his face, as 
well as in his general deportment, a certificate of character 
and competence which convinced the governor he could not 
do better, even for his distinguished “ criminals,” than commit 
them, with all matters pertaining to the prison, to Joseph’s 
care. And the issue showed that he was not mistaken. As 


1 Gen. xxxix. 21-23, 
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had occurred before in his master’s house, so it once again 
happened in the king’s prison—everything Joseph put his 
hand to succeeded. “Jehovah was with Joseph, and that which 
he did Jehovah made. to prosper.” In him was exemplified 
what a Hebrew Psalmist’ afterwards noted as a universal 
privilege of the righteous : “In whatsoever he doeth he shall 
prosper.” 

2. The second step in Joseph’s exaltation was reached when 
he interpreted the dreams of his fellow-prisoners, the chief butler 
and the chief baker of Pharaoh. That Oriental monarchs had 
a multitude of butlers, bakers, confectioners, and cooks attached 
to their courts both Xenophon and Herodotus attest ; and the 
monuments make it evident that the Pharaohs of Egypt were 
no exceptions to the rule. Although as yet the title chief 
butler has not been detected in the inscriptions, that of chief 
baker has, a Parisian papyrus® making mention of four of 
Pharaoh’s bakers, and always giving to the first of them the 
title tata, which signifies “chief.” Besides, the number of 
Pharaoh’s “chiefs” was so great, including among others a 
high marshal or chief of the household, a master of the 
horse, and a chief of the treasury, that it was hardly likely a 
chief of the butlers would be wanting. How the two luckless 
functionaries came to be incarcerated is not recorded. The 
offence which kindled against them “the king’s wrath,” which 
“is as the roaring of a lion,” has not been specified. In the 
absence of authentic information, the conjecture of the Tar- 
gum of Jonathan that they had attempted to poison their 
sovereign, is perhaps as good as any other. In any case, they 
must have felt themselves awkwardly situated—must have 
known that their lives were scarcely worth a moment’s pur- 
chase. It is not therefore surprising that their slumbers 
should have been broken by alarming dreams, or that these 
should have taken shape and colour from their waking 
thoughts. That the Egyptians in Joseph’s time attached much 
importance to dreams and their interpretation classical authors 
and the monuments alike declare. Herodotus® tells of a 
priest-king, Sethon, who by means of a dream was encouraged 


1 Ps. i. 3. 
2 Ebers, Zyypten und die Biicher Mosis, p. 333; Riehm, Handwérter- 
buch, art. ‘* Joseph.” 3 ii. 141. 
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to resist an invasion of his country by Sennacherib, king of 
the Assyrians. Tacitus’ and Plutarch’ relate how, in a similar 
fashion, Ptolemy I. was persuaded to introduce the statue of 
Serapis into Egypt ; whilst Diodorus Siculus asserts that Isis, 
the patroness of the healing art, was accustomed to reveal her 
medicinal prescriptions to her devotees during night. And 
these statements correspond exactly with the information con- 
cerning ancient Egypt derived from her hieroglyphic re- 
mains.” Not only does the hieroglyphic language contain 
several words for “dreams,” but the inscriptions often speak 
of them. Papyruses of all kinds, relating to magic, show that 
the people shrank from no trouble or pains in order to obtain 
dreams, which they commonly regarded as sent by a divinity, 
especially by Tot. One papyrus in demotic Greek at Leyden 
offers sundry receipts for procuring such nocturnal visitations, 
and another in London relates how through the same channel 
answers to prayers may be procured. In short, says Krum- 
macher, * “the whole history of this wonderful people has 
something nightly about it, in which forms godlike and earthly 
strangely and confusedly run into one another, and out of 
which the pyramids, obelisks, sphinxes, and immeasurable 
temples project themselves forth as dream figures. One might 
even call them the people of dreams, presentiments, and 
riddles.” It was therefore in complete accord with Egyptian 
modes of thought that both the butler and the baker should 
contemplate their dreams with anxious forebodings, and look 
about wistfully for one to expound the hidden oracles of which 
these were the supposed vehicles. Two circumstances in par- 
ticular invested the dreams in question with unusual signifi- 
cance. Both had occurred on the same night, and possessed 
marks of resemblance which could not well be explained as 
mere examples of coincidence. The two men also were simi- 
larly affected by their midnight experiences. By both were 
these regarded rather as ominous of evil than as predictive of 
good. Observing the dejected looks of his companions, and 
learning by inquiry the cause whence their apprehensions pro- 
ceeded, Joseph, acting, it need not be doubted, under Divine 


1 History, iv. 83, 84. 2 De Isid., s. 28. 

8 Ebers, Zgypten, etc., p. 321; Riehm, Handworterbuch, p. 760 ; Kurtz, 
Geschichte des alten Bundes, pp. 224, 225. 

* Quoted by Kurtz. p. 224. 
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impulse, offered himself as one through whom Elohim would 
interpret their dreams. 

These dreams were accordingly declared. The butler had 
beheld himself standing by a three-branched vine and press- 
ing its ripe grapes into Pharaoh’s cup, which he held in his 
hand, and which, when it was full, he presented to his sove- 
reign, exactly as before his imprisonment he had done. One 
smiles now at the confidence with which, half a century ago, 
Bohlen pointed to this dream of the butler as a striking instance 
of those “ blunders and inaccuracies ” of which the author of 
the Pentateuch had been guilty. “The culture of the vine,” 
said the Kénigsberg Professor, “ was not adopted in Egypt till 
the reign of Psammeticus,” i.e. till about the time of Josiah, 
B.C. 640, but in so saying he only proved he had not given 
careful study to the question. Herodotus, indeed, affirms 
there were no vines in Egypt— ov yap ogi ciot ev TH xwpn 
durredor'—and Plutarch asserts that before the days of Psam- 
meticus the Egyptians neither drank wine nor used it in their 
libations, because they believed it was hated by the gods, and 
made men frantic (an opinion shared by many moderns) ; but 
it is certain that neither of these declarations can be accepted 
as absolutely accurate, and probably were not intended to be 
so accepted by their authors. In other passages of his History ? 
Herodotus identifies the Egyptian Osiris with the Greek Diony- 
sos or Bacchus, and describes a feast at Bubastis, on the Nile, 
in which more wine, olvos ayédwvos, was drunk in one day 
than in all the year elsewhere, while he expressly records that 
in his time wine was given to the priests. Diodorus also 
identifies Osiris and Bacchus, and ascribes to him the discovery 
of the art of vine-cultivation. The question, however, so far 
as ancient Egypt is concerned, has been set at rest by the un- 
ambiguous and unimpeachable testimony of the monuments.* 
The Beni-hassan grottoes, whose pictures belong to the old 
kingdom, offer numerous representations of the art of vine- 
culture. Wilkinson gives an engraving, accompanied by a 
description, of an Egyptian vineyard ; and that wine-drinking, 
sometimes to excess, was practised by the people is a justifi- 


* #77. 2 ii, 37, 42, 60, 144, 

3 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 386; Ebers, 4gypten, etc., p. 
324; Hengstenberg, Hgypt and the Books of Moses, pp. 15, 16; Riehm, 
Handwérterbuch, art. “ Weinbau.” 
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able inference from what the Prisse papyrus states of the feast 
of Dendera: “The inhabitants of Dendera are drunk with 
wine, and garlands of flowers are upon their heads” ; though, 
on the other hand, in proof that drunkenness was generally 
held in abomination, the papyrus of Anastasi Iv. may be cited, 
which says about the drunkard, “Thou art as a sanctuary 
without its god, as a house without bread.” That the kings, 
while required more than other men to practise moderation, 
nevertheless, even in early times, drank wine, Ebers concludes 
from the existence beside them in their tombs of a multitude 
of flasks and pitchers, bottles and jugs, which, he thinks, could 
only have been used for holding wine. But whether this infer- 
ence be just or not, hardly anything is better established than 
that the dream of Pharaoh’s butler was genuinely Egyptian in 
its character and details. As much also may be claimed, and 
on similar testimony, for that of the baker, who saw himself 
with “three baskets of white bread upon his head,” in the 
uppermost of which was “all manner of bakemeats for Pharaoh,” 
which the birds ate from out of the basket upon his head. 
According to Herodotus,’ the Egyptians considered it disgrace- 
ful to live on wheat or barley, and used as food loaves made 
from a species of grain called olwra, or zea in Greek, but in 
Egyptian cylestis. This, however, was an error on the part of 
the father of history. Not only do the monuments’ show that 
wheat was held in high estimation by the inhabitants of the 
Nile valley long before the time of Herodotus, but the pictures 
on the walls of the tomb of Rameses 1. at Thebes (Biban-el- 
Moluk) make it evident that the confectionery art, even at that 
early period, had been carried to a high degree of excellence. 
Loaves or cakes of white or wheaten bread were of common 
manufacture. Pastries of various kinds were baked, sometimes 
in the form of a star, a triangle, or a disc ; and sometimes resem- 
bling a recumbent ox, or other animal, according to the fancy 
of the baker. The expression “ bakemeats for Pharaoh” was 
not without its parallel in the “ bread of Berenice,” which was 
bread of the finest description prepared for the honour of a 
deceased and divinised princess of that name, stamped with the 


1 ii. 36, 77. 
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words just quoted, and delivered over to the wives of the priests 
to be presented with the proper ceremonial’ Then the mode of 
carrying bread to and from the oven was precisely that repre- 
sented in the dream. The monuments indeed show Herodotus 
to have been once more at fault in asserting* that among the 
Egyptians men carried burdens upon their heads; but they 
likewise make it clear that, if carrying upon the head was an 
exceptional practice, it was usually followed by bakers, as it is 
still to-day in our own and other countries. In the tomb of 
Rameses IIL, above referred to, a baker is depicted as carrying 
loaves or cakes to the oven in a basket on his head; and “a 
bronze figure in the British Museum, No. 2281, represents a 
man kneeling, carrying on his head a basket, in which are four 
circular loaves, quite exposed to the air.”* Hence, so far from 
the historic credibility of this portion of Scripture being 
weakened by the testimony of the monuments, it is rather in 
a high degree confirmed. 

The dreams as made known to Joseph were by him ex- 
plained. The butler was in three days to be restored to his 
accustomed office ; the baker should in three days be beheaded 
and hanged upon a tree, where the birds of the air should 
consume his flesh. In three days the dreams were fulfilled. 
Three days after came the birthday of Pharaoh, which, accord- 
ing to custom, he celebrated by a feast to his servants. 
Herodotus narrates* that the Persians set a high honour upon 
natal days, and in the case of kings marked them by splendid 
festivities ; the monuments attest the same concerning the 
Egyptians. The Rosetta Stone’ preserves an account of a 
birthday festival in honour of Ptolemy vV., in connection with 
which a great congregation of priests was held in the Temple 
of Memphis, and the debts of the people to the treasury were 
remitted, chains were struck from the limbs of prisoners, and 
persons having lawsuits against them were discharged; and 
the Decree of Canopus® nearly a century earlier than the 
Rosetta Stone, gives a similar report of a birthday feast of 
Ptolemy 1. It was thus in perfect harmony with royal 
practice that Pharaoh should select that auspicious day for 
extending clemency towards his butler; that he chose the 


1 Records of the Past, vol. viii. p. 90. 2 ii, 35. 
3 Wilkinson, vol. ii. p. 33, note 4 i. 133. 
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same day to inflict upon his baker the last penalty of the 
law was perhaps due to the more heinous enormity of his 
offence when compared with that of the butler. But in any 
case that befel him which Joseph had foretold. Pharaoh sent 
him to the block, and afterwards caused his lifeless trunk to 
be suspended from a tree that the vultures and other beasts of 
prey might feast upon his flesh. To an Egyptian, who re- 
garded the preservation of the lifeless body as a necessary 
condition of continued existence after death, such a doom must 
have seemed appalling in its severity. If the mere announce- 
ment of it must have struck dismay to the baker’s heart, one 
may almost be certain that it did not fail to excite pity in the 
breast of Joseph. 

3. The third step in Joseph’s advancement was his introduc- 
tion to Pharaoh, and his interpretation of that monarch’s dreams. 
In announcing to the butler his impending good fortune, 
Joseph coupled with it a request that he should not forget his 
benefactor, but speak a word for him to Pharaoh, so as to 
bring him out of his captivity, adding, with a touch of pathos, 
that he himself had been furtively abducted from the land of 
the Hebrews, and since arriving in Egypt had committed no 
crime to justify his incarceration. It has been thought" that 
the use by Joseph of the phrase, “land of the Hebrews,” is an 
indication of the late composition of the story ; but “if Abram, 
nearly two centuries earlier, was recognised as a Hebrew 
(xiv. 13), and if Potiphar’s wife, in speaking to her Egyptian 
husband and domestics, could describe Joseph as a Hebrew 
(xxxix. 14, 17), there does not appear sufficient reason why 
Joseph should not have been able to characterise his country 
as the land of the Hebrews,” meaning, perhaps, by his country 
“not the entire extent of Palestine, but the region round about 
Hebron and Mamre.”* Of course, it may be urged that the 
designation “Hebrew” or “Hebrews” is in itself a mark of 
late origin; but this is not really so, since the name has been 
found by M. Chabas at Leyden in a hieratic papyrus, dating 
from the time of the Exodus, and preserving the report of an 
inferior officer to his superior, in which occurs a sentence 
about giving corn to the Egyptian soldiers, and “ the Hebrews 


1 Bleek, /ntroduction to the Old Testament, sec. 80. 
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who drag stones to the great fortress of the house of Rameses, 
the beloved of Ammon.”! It seems, therefore, obvious that 
in making his appeal to the butler, with entire propriety 
Joseph might have called himself a Hebrew, and alluded to 
his ancestral abode as the land of the Hebrews. Nor is it less 
apparent that Joseph’s appeal, pathetic as it was, fell upon 
comparatively deaf ears. The happy butler completely forgot 
the young Hebrew prisoner, and suffered him to languish in 
durance vile. At this point it would be proper to meta- 
phorically flagellate the butler, and hold up his name and 
memory to scorn for his mean and contemptible ingratitude ; 
but, possibly, forbearance will be equally becoming. The 
butler’s crime has found as many imitators as the butler him- 
self has found successors in office. 


“Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion ; 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon as done.’’? 


A space of two years rolled away before Joseph’s kindness 


recurred to the butler’s recollection. At the end of that 
period Pharaoh had a double dream. In the visions of the 
night he seemed to stand upon the banks of the Nile, cr the 
Great River, for such the term yeor signifies, being formed 
from the old Egyptian awr, “ stream” or “ river,’ which, with 
the addition aa, “ great,’ gives the compound aur aa, trans- 
formed in popular speech into Jar-d, iaro, in Coptic into Jaro, 
and in Assyrian into Jaru. In hieroglyphic texts the usual 
designation for the Nile is Hapi. Standing there, he beheld 
first seven kine, well-favoured and fat-fleshed, ascending from 
the river-bed, and feeding in the reed grass (the word achi, 
being again an old Egyptian term descriptive of any herbage 
growing in a bog, marsh, or stream); and after them another 
seven, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed, which ate up their pre- 
decessors without appearing any fairer or fatter for their meal. 
Next, in a second dream, probably on the same night, still 
standing on the river-bank, he saw seven ears of corn coming 
up upon one stalk, fat and good, like the corn of the Nile 


1 Ebers, pp. 316, 317. 
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valley, the triticum compositum, which bears seven ears upon 
one stalk; and after them, as before, seven other ears, thin 
and blasted with the east wind, which devoured the former 
full ears, as the lean kine had swallowed up the fat. Besides 
the Egyptian colouring already adverted to in the language of 
these dreams, the entire imagery of which they are composed is 
Egyptian. Nor can much in disproof of its Egyptian character 
be made of the seeming inaccuracy of ascribing the blighted 
appearance of the seven ears of corn to the east instead of to 
the south wind. Bohlen used to reckon this a strong point 
against the narrative, and even Ebers is half-disposed to allow 
that, in order to express the deadly character of the wind, the 
author may have selected the wind known in his own country 
to be specially hurtful; but the question may be pressed 
if, after all, it was not an east wind which blasted the corn ears. 
“ Direct east winds,” writes Kalisch, “may be rare in Egypt ; 
but dearth and famine, such as are described in our narrative, 
are there, at least, equally exceptional.” Then, it is well 
known that the Hebrews classified winds according to the 
four chief directions, and reckoned as a south or east wind any 
current blowing from an intermediate point of the compass, 
as, for example, from the south-east.' Now, that south-east 
winds blow (and doubtless blew) in Egypt, and are extremely 
prejudicial to vegetation, modern travellers report. Ukert,” 
summarising their accounts, says :— 


“In the spring the south wind oftentimes springs up towards the 
south-east, increasing to a whirlwind. The heat then seems insupport- 
able. . . . As long as the south-east wind continues doors and windows 
are closed, but the fine dust penetrates everywhere ; everything dries 
up ; wooden vessels warp and crack. .. . This wind works destruction 
upon everything. The grass withers so that it entirely perishes if this 
wind blows long.” 


Hence it is more than likely this was the wind referred to 
by Pharaoh, though the Hebrew writer, according to custom, 
described it as blowing from the east. 

Thoroughly Egyptian as the dreams were, neither Pharaoh 
nor the court magicians and wise men whom he summoned to 
his aid were able to expound their significance. The former, 


1 Cf. Ps. Ixxviii. See Perowne in loco. 
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chartummim, from charat, to engrave, were sacred scribes, 
iepoypaypareis, who belonged to the priestly class, and were 
skilled in making and deciphering hieroglyphics. According 
to Clement of Alexandria, the bilingual text of Canopus, and 
pictures still visible on the monuments, they carried pens 
behind their ears, and a writing or ink stand in their hands, 
while they commonly took precedence when the priestly order 
walked forth in procession. That their number must have 
been great, Ebers argues from the multitude of writings that 
were composed in Egypt, and the number of pen-bearing 
priests that appear upon the monuments. The latter, the 
chakammim, persons capable of judging (from chakam, to 
judge), were most likely “ persons endowed with pre-eminent 
abilities for the prosecution of the ordinary business of life, 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences, the practice of divina- 
tion, the interpreting of dreams, and other kindred occupa- 
tions.”’ If these also belonged to the priestly class, they 
were probably “the men who knew things” of the hieroglyphic 
text, and the horoscopists of the Alexandrine, who acted as 
astrologers, calendar-makers, sign-interpreters, and forecasters 
of the future. That these professors of the occult sciences 
were at a loss to interpret their sovereign’s dreams appears 
somewhat strange to Ebers, who thinks that he himself could 
have hit upon the key to unlock the mystery without any 
Joseph, “so accurately do the details of the dreams fit in with 
the peculiarities and, indeed, with the religious views of the 
old Egyptians,” and half hints that the sages had a tolerably 
clear idea how dangerous a thing it was to prophesy evil to a 
despot. Certainly the dreams were of such a character as 
almost instinctively to suggest to a well-educated Egyptian 
their true import, as will appear in the sequel. Meantime 
they were a dark enigma to the “men of light and leading” 
that fluttered round the agitated monarch, and might have 
continued so had not at this juncture the conscience of the 
butler awoke, and his memory recalled the young Hebrew 
prisoner who two years before had discovered so remarkable 
an insight into futurity. Touched with a féeling of remorse 
for his ingratitude to one who had so cheered him in mis- 
fortune, he “remembered his faults,” and recited to the king 


1 Pulpit Commentary on Genesis in loco. 
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the simple story of the two dreams which the young man, a 
servant of the captain of the guard, had interpreted. Forth- 
with a summons ran to fetch the prisoner from his dungeon. 
Having shaved, in accordance with a custom not limited to 
the priests, but extended to all classes,’ and arrayed himself in 
a fresh garment, since “no one durst venture before Pharaoh 
except in the most radiant purity” (Ebers), Joseph proceeded 
to the palace, and having listened to the monarch’s repetition 
of his dreams declared their significance. The two dreams 
were one, i.e. had the same import. The seven fat kine and 
the seven full ears were seven years of plenty which the land 
of Egypt was about to enjoy: the seven lean kine and the 
seven withered ears were seven years of famine which should 
follow, so severe that the preceding plenty should be forgotten. 
The dream was doubled, because the event was certain, and 
indeed immediately impending. The next fourteen years 
proved that Joseph was right. 

Though Joseph claimed not the credit to himself, but 
ascribed it to God—*It is not in me” to interpret dreams ; 
“Elohim shall give to Pharaoh an answer of peace,”—the in- 
terpretation given by him of the monarch’s dreams contained 
such an aspect of verisimilitude that not only was it instantly 
accepted as correct, but one may be pardoned for wondering, 
as already has been hinted, that it did not occur to Pharaoh 
himself, or at least to his advisers. The Nile, it is well 
known, was the source of Egypt’s fertility, and as such was 
the object of religious worship to the people of the Black 
Land. A hymn®* composed in its honour by Enna, the author 
of the Tale of Two Brothers, and a contemporary of Moses, 
according to the best Egyptologers, begins and ends thus :— 





“ Hail to thee, O Nile! 
Thou showest thyself in this land, 
Coming in peace, giving life to Egypt : 
O Ammon, (thou) leadest night unto day, 
A leading that rejoices the heart ! 
Overflowing the gardens created by Ra. 
Giving life to all animals ; 
Watering the land without ceasing ; 
The way of heaven descending : 





1 Herodotus, ii. 36 ; Wilkinson, vol. ii. p. 330. 
2 Records of the Past, vol. iv. pp. 105-114. 
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Lover of food, bestower of corn, 
Giving light to every home, O Ptah ! 


Shine forth, shine forth, O Nile, shine forth ! 
Giving life to men by his oxen : 

Giving life to his oxen by his pastures ! 
Shine forth in glory, O Nile!” 


Out of the Nile, therefore, the seven cows ascended, and on 
its banks the seven ears grew. The imagery so far pointed 
with clearness to two successive periods of abundance and 
scarcity, occasioned by the overflowing and failure of the 
waters in the river. Then the cows themselves, in the 
symbolism of Egypt, were emblematic of fertility and pro- 
ductiveness. The cow was sacred to Isis, the goddess of the 
all-nourishing and Nile-fructified earth, who was usually 
represented in “the form of a woman, but with horns like a 
cow,”! and also to Hathor, who is sometimes identified with 
Isis, and, like her, depicted as a female figure, and even as a 
cow with horns. Perhaps also Dr. Birch is not astray in con- 
necting the number seven in the dream “with the seven cows 
of Hathor pictured in the vignette of the one hundred and 
forty-eighth chapter of the Book of the Dead.”* But in any 
case both the dream and the interpretation are so faithful to 
Egyptian life and manners that there is no ground whatever 
for suspecting their authenticity. 

4. The fourth step in Joseph’s exaltation occurred when 
Pharaoh promoted him to be prime minister or grand vizier of 
the empire. With the exposition of the dreams Joseph con- 
joined a practical suggestion, suited to the exigencies of the 
then present and coming times, that Pharaoh should look out 
aman discreet and wise, and set him over all the land of 
Egypt, with power to appoint in the various nomes or districts 
overseers who, during the seven years of plenty, should take 
up as a tax a fifth part of the produce of the land and store it 
in the king’s granaries throughout the cities, as food to fall 
back upon in the years of famine. The advice seemed so 
sensible that Pharaoh determined to act on it at once, and 
with swift discernment concluded he need not travel far to 


1 Herodotus, ii. 41. 
2 The Dwellers on the Nile, p. 83; cf. Ebers, p. 339. 
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find the sort of officer the occasion demanded. The man to 
whom Elohim had revealed the future danger was manifestly 
the ablest person to take precautions against it. Joseph 
should be the chief administrator of the realm during the 
impending crisis. Accordingly an edict to that effect was 
prepared, and the royal commission put into Joseph’s hand: 
“See, I have set thee over all the land of Egypt,” which 
Joseph afterwards’ explained to his brethren to mean, See, I 
have made thee ruler or “Adon” over the entire realm. 
With reference to this title Brugsch mentions” that it has 
only once been met with among the Inscriptions—in the case, 
namely, of one Horembib, who so pleased Pharaoh by his 
services that he was named by the king Ro-hir, i.e. Epitropos 
or Procurator of the whole land, an office which he filled many 
years, and from which he eventually rose to the dignity of 
the crown, ascending the throne as King Horembib of the 
eighteenth dynasty (the Horus of Manetho). In Joseph’s case 
formal installation followed close upon the granting of the 
office. The king “took off his signet ring from his hand and 
put it upon Joseph’s hand,” thus investing him with regal 
authority, as Ahasuerus afterwards did to Haman and to 
Mordecai,’ and as among the Turks at the present day the 
Sultans do to their grand viziers. The recent discovery at 
Kouyunjik of a seal impressed from the bezel of a metallic 
finger-ring, two inches long by one wide, and bearing the 
image, name, and titles of the Egyptian King Sabaco,‘ sheds 
an interesting light upon this transaction between Pharaoh and 
Joseph. Next, the king arrayed him in vestures of fine linen 
or cotton—Shesh being probably a Hebrew imitation of an 
Egyptian word. Of one or other of these materials the dresses 
of the priestly caste were constructed. “ Their dress is entirely 
of linen,” says Herodotus ;° and Pliny® states that “cotton 
dresses were particularly agreeable to the priests of Egypt,” 
while the Rosetta Stone’ affirms that “fine linen was delivered 
in the temples,” no doubt for the clothing of the priests. The 
third symbol of promotion was the putting by the king of a 


1 Gen. xlv. 9. * Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i. p. 312. 
3 Esther iii. 10 ; viii. 2. 4 Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 156. 

* 4, 37. 6 Nat. Hist, xix. i. 

7 Records of the Past, vol. iv. p. 73. 
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gold chain about Joseph’s neck, as at a later date in Babylon 
Belshazzar did to Daniel. The giving of such chains appears 
to have been a customary mode of rewarding distinguished ser- 
vices. “ When Ahmes, the chief of the sailors, and afterwards 
king of Egypt,” says Wallis Budge,’ “ cut off the head of a 
dead enemy and brought it to the king, a collar of gold was 
given to him as a reward; and after another battle, in which 
he had shown the same prowess, he received another chain or 
collar from the hands of the grateful king.” In the tombs at 
Beni-hassan * slaves are depicted as wearing ornaments that 
formerly belonged to their masters; and one is seen with a 
necklace bearing the inscription, “necklace of gold.” The 
monuments recovered irom Thebes ® also offer a lively repre- 
sentation of the investiture of a general in the army under 
Seti L, in which decoration with a gold necklace bears a 
prominent part in the ceremonial. The fourth mark of 
honour put on Joseph was his being made to ride in the 
second state chariot, while the people cried before him 
“ Abrekh.” The riding was undoubtedly another genuine 
Egyptian custom, since, on the monuments, the king is com- 
monly portrayed in his war-chariot. As for the exclamation, 
interpreters are undecided whether it should be regarded as a 
Hebrew word adopted by the Egyptians (Brugsch), or as an 
old Egyptian vocable pointed so as to resemble Hebrew 
(Gesenius); and even more are they perplexed as to its 
meaning. Luther latterly translated it by “bow the knee,” 
and in this he is now followed by the majority of recent 
expositors, though other renderings have been suggested, as, 
“bow the head,” by Gesenius,” “Governor” or “ Viceroy,” by 
Kalisch, “rejoice thou,’ by Canon Cook in the Speaker's 
Commentary, and “ Pure Prince,” by Osburn. A fifth distinc- 
tion heaped upon the young Hebrew was a new name, 
Zaphnath-paaneah, a pure Egyptian word which has puzzled 
scholars even more than the preceding, and the import of 
which the translators of the Revised Version have not 
ventured to give, or even place in the margin. The LXX. 
transformed it into WovOoudavny, Psonthomphanech, which 


1 The Dwellers on the Nile, p. 86. 
2 Hengstenberg, Egypt, etc., p. 31. 
3 Riehm, Handwérterbuch, art. “ Joseph.” 
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Jerome supposed to mean Salvator mundi, or Saviour of the 
World, but which later Egyptologers think signified “ Creator,” 
or “Preserver of Life.”* Brugsch explains it as “ Governor 
of the district of the place of life,” the district being that of 
Goshen, whose principal city, Pithom, in the sacred speech of 
the country, was called “The Place of Life.” Mr. Le Page 
Renouf? claims to have proved that it means “ Storehouse of 
the House of Life.” Canon Cook suggests as its import “The 
Food of Life,” or “The Food of the Living.” The giving of 
this new name recalls the similar honours conferred upon 
Daniel and his companions. The sixth mark of preferment 
was to provide Joseph with a wife in the person of Asenath, 
the daughter of Potipherah, the priest of On—an action with 
which may be compared that of Rhampsinitus, who gave his 
daughter in marriage to the son of an architect because of his 
cleverness.2 The name of Joseph’s bride has been expounded 
as equivalent to “Devoted to Neith,” the Egyptian Minerva, 
while that of her father is only a fuller form of Potiphar, 
“ Devoted to Ra,” and On is the Annu, the ta-Ra or pa-Ra of 
the monuments, the House of the Sun (beth-shemesh), as in 
Jer. xliii. 13, the Heliopolis of Herodotus and the LXX. That 
a priest’s daughter should have married a foreign shepherd 
Bohlen pronounced extremely unlikely; but apart from the 
fact that Joseph had been practically elevated to the priestly 
rank, and even naturalised as an Egyptian, the story of Saneha,* 
preserved in a hieratic papyrus belonging to the twelfth or 
thirteenth dynasty (Goodwin), though it has been assigned to 
the twentieth (Maspero), shows that Eastern foreigners might 
become sons-in-law to the most powerful Egyptian poten- 
tates—Saneha, a native of Tamahu (Libya), having married 
the eldest daughter of Amenemhat I. As to the conduct of 
Joseph in consenting to become son-in-law to a heathen priest, 
it may suffice to remember “that though marriage with idola- 
ters was expressly forbidden by patriarchal commandment 
(xxiv. 3; xxviii. 1), and afterwards by Mosaic statute (xxiv. 
16; Deut. vii. 3), it was sometimes contracted for what seemed 
a perfectly adequate reason, viz., the furtherance of the Divine 
purposes concerning Israel, and apparently, too, with the 


1 Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. ii. p. 265. 
2 The Dwellers on the Nile, p. 86. 
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Divine sanction (cf. the cases of Moses, Exod. ii. 21, and Esther 
ii. 16); that Joseph may have deemed the religion of Egypt 
in its early symbolical form as perfectly compatible with a 
pure monotheistic worship, or, if he judged it idolatrous, may 
have both secured for himself complete toleration, and felt him- 
self strong enough to resist its seductions; that Asenath may 
have adopted her husband’s faith, though on this, of course, 
nothing can be affirmed ; and, lastly, that the narrator of this 
history pronounces no judgment on the moral quality of 
Joseph’s conduct in consenting to this alliance, which, though 
overruled for good, may have been, considered in itself, a sin.”? 

5. The last step in Joseph’s exaltation was reached when 
his public administration proved successful, and resulted in the 
saving of the country. As prime minister, or grand vizier, 
Joseph was invested with absolute authority. “Iam Pharaoh,” 
said the monarch, “and without thee shall no man lift; up his 
hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.” At once, therefore, he 
proceeded to set his scheme in operation, surveying the corn- 
producing land of the country, dividing it into districts for 
taxation purposes, appointing overseers who should be respon- 
sible for levying the imposts, erecting granaries or government 
stores in every city of importance, and generally superintending 
the work of uplifting the fifth part of the superabundant har- 
vests of those precious years when the earth brought forth by 
handfuls. As a consequence, when the seven good years ended 
he had gathered up in his city stores of “ corn as the sand of the 
sea, very much, until he left off numbering, for it was without 
number.” The pictures on the monuments? enable us to 
understand the scenes which throughout those seven vears of 
plenty must have frequently been witnessed. In one tomb, 
at Eilythia, “a scribe appears taking down the nurober of 
bushels which a servant acting under him measures, an inscrip- 
tion setting forth the registrar's name as Thutnofre ; after which 
the sacks are borne by sturdy porters to the storehouse.” 
Another tomb, at Beni-hassan, contains a representation of a 
large granary, before the door of which lies a heap of grain 
already winnowed. “The measurer fills a bushel in order to 
pour it into the uniform sacks of those who carry the grain to 
the corn magazine. The carriers go to the door of the store- 


1 Pulpit Commentary on Genesis in loco. 
? Hengstenberg, p. 36. 
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house and lay down the sacks before an overseer who stands 
ready to receive the corn. This is the overseer of the store- 
house. Near by stands the bushel with which it is measured, 
and the registrar who takes the account.” Nor must it be 
supposed that these corn magazines originated with Joseph, 
since they existed in the Old Kingdom long before his time, 
and even as far back as the era of the Pyramids, when the 
title “President of the corn-loft of Pharaoh” was not un- 
familiar. 

The procedure of Joseph in appropriating a fifth part of the 
produce of the land has been called in question; but mani- 
festly civil governments have a right to tax their subjects for 
civil purposes, provided they do not oppress these subjects by 
exacting more than they can reasonably or justly pay, or than 
is fairly required for the purposes of government; and that 
both of these conditions were observed by Joseph is apparent. 
Large as a fifth part of the soil’s produce was, it was not beyond 
the ability of the people to pay in those years in which it was 
exacted, the years of exceptional prosperity, even if it were 
certain that Joseph did not pay for the fifth parts he collected ; 
and that it was urgently demanded by the situation which 
he had disclosed the issue proved. After seven years the 
famine came as Joseph had predicted, not in Egypt only, 
but in all the adjoining countries, and notably in Palestine. 
The monuments preserve accounts of similar famines having 
taken place at different times in Egypt.’ In the age of the 
twelfth dynasty an officer of King Usertasen 1, who engraved 
the history of his life upon the entrance of his tomb among 
the cliffs of Beni-hassan, thus records the good deeds he per- 
formed: “ No one was hungry in my days, not even in the 
years of famine. For I had tilled all the fields of the district 
of Mah, up to the southern and northern frontiers. Thus I 
prolonged the life of its inhabitants, and preserved the food 
which it produced,”—from which it is apparent that the country 
had passed through a season of dearth, at least once, in his 
lifetime. Another inscription, equally remarkable, from the 
tomb of one Baba, a nobleman of Eilythia, in southern Egypt, 
and belonging, it is conjectured, to the close of the seventeenth 
dynasty, speaks of a long famine, in which the dead man had 


1 Brugsch, Hist. of Egypt, i. p. 158; Sayce, Fresh Light, etc., pp. 61, 62 ; 
Hengstenberg, pp. 37, 38. 
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been particularly active in distributing corn to the citizens 
every year that the dearth continued. Brugsch, Sayce, and 
others, are of opinion that this may have been the famine 
against which Joseph took precautionary measures in the north 
of the land. One of the latest and severest visitations, pro- 
bably equalling, if not surpassing, that of Joseph’s time, 
occurred in A.D. 1199, when, in consequence of a failure in the 
waters of the Nile, a famine ensued, “accompanied by inde- 
scribable enormities,” when “human flesh was a common 
article of food,” and when “ the greatest part of the population 
was swept away by death.” Facts like these are the best 
justification of Joseph’s policy in its earlier stages. If it be 
asked why, when the dearth came, he did not gratuitously 
distribute rather than sell his corn, a sufficient answer is that 
the corn may have been originally bought from the people, and 
that, even if it was not, but was lifted as a tax (which is not 
absolutely certain), it was clearly fitting that what in the last 
analysis equally belonged to all, should be given to the few 
only on the payment of a price. Besides, by exacting a price, 
he avoided a double danger, on the one hand, of pauperising 
the recipients of the state corn, and on the other hand, of 
extravagant demands being made by the necessitous popula- 
tion. In this way, by the careful husbanding of his resources, 
Joseph was enabled to mneet and cope with the terrible crisis 
that had arisen. No doubt Joseph’s policy pressed hard upon 
the people. First, they parted with their gold and silver to 
obtain the necessary corn ; next, they surrendered their horses 
and cattle; and, finally, they sold their lands and bodies. 
Before the famine ended Pharaoh was master of the whole of 
Egypt, both of the soil and of the people who lived on it. For 
practice so sharp as this Joseph has been sharply censured. 
In a subsequent paper this will fall to be reviewed when con- 
trasting his treatment of his brethren with his behaviour 
towards the Egyptians. Meantime it should be remembered 
that, estimated at its worst in respect of political morality, 
Joseph’s policy was regarded by the people themselves as 
having been the means of saving their lives, while it could not 
fail to be pronounced successful by the king, for whom it had 
preserved both his subjects and his land. Who this king was 
will be considered in the next paper. 

THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. 
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Art. VILL.—Modern Occultism and “ Scientific Religion.” * 


“MNEACHERS of men are blameworthy for being ignorant of 
any form of thought which has ever had a living hold 
upon good and earnest men, and may therefore take hold 
of them again.” This utterance of Charles Kingsley’s has 
often recurred to me while studying the recent developments of 
that complex movement which appears under various phases, 
as Spiritualism (of several types), Occultism, Theosophy, 
Esoteric Buddhism, and so forth. It may be a question how 
far the adjectives “ good and earnest” apply to the adherents 
of these schools generally ; but there can be no question as to 
the sincerity and ability of many of them, or, as to the philan- 
thropic purpose and genuine search after truth of some of the 
leaders. The doctrines themselves bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to the Gnostic heresies that troubled the early Church ; 
indeed, no inconsiderable part of them is an avowed revival 
and extension of the principles of Gnostic teachers. 
Occultism—this is, on the whole, the most convenient 
name by which to designate the entire congeries of divergent 
yet kindred speculations—is by no means confined to a few 
enthusiasts who have adopted it as a creed, a pursuit, and a 
rule of life. Its influence extends very widely, and makes 
itself felt in unexpected quarters. The interest taken in it by 
the general public is probably little more than vague curiosity, 
the desire to hear and see some new thing. But books on the 
subject have a large circulation, and are eagerly “ inquired for 
at the libraries.” It would be easy to fill half a page with the 
mere titles of novels and stories in which Occultism, of one 
sort or another, plays a prominent part. If Mrs. Crow’s Night- 
Side of Nature and Lord Lytton’s Zanoni are too ancient to 
come into the account, the latter author’s more artistic, earnest, 
and exciting Strange Story may fairly be regarded as the 
beginning of the series. Amongst recent additions to the 


! Scientific Religion or Higher Possibilities of Life and Practice through the 
Operation of Natural Forces. By Laurence Oliphant. With an Appendix 
by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Published for the author by 
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stream may be mentioned Mr. Rider Haggard’s extravaganza, 
She, and the Mr. Isaacs of Mr. Marion Crawford, to say nothing 
of stories in which the tale obviously is subordinated to 
theosophic teaching, such as Mr. A. P. Sinnet’s Karma, and 
Mr Laurence Oliphant’s Masollam, the most striking and 
brilliant of all. When abstruse subjects are intertwined 
inextricably with the plots of popular novels, we may infer 
extensive public interest in the subjects themselves. 

The literature of Occultism is enormous. Several periodicals 
devoted to its spread are published in England, America, and 
India; and Russia, Germany, and France have also their 
organs. Hundreds of volumes have been published, or re- 
published, within the last few years, concerning it. The 
elaborate catalogues issued by Mr. George Redway show both 
the literary activity of Occultism and the demand for old 
magical and theosophical works. Many of those books are 
published without the faintest pretence of disguise ; for others, 
a sort of semi-private circulation is preferred: the most im- 
portant of them are not to be found in the British Museum. 
Theosophical and similar societies exist in nearly every part of 
the civilised world, and conduct an energetic and only too 
successful propaganda. The progress of Occultism, its growing 
hold upon a certain class of educated thought, its leaven in 
popular literature, the manner in which its doctrines are affect- 
ing the higher and middle social ranks, demand for it the 
notice of the Christian Church. Beyond a stray article or two 
in the serial press little attention has been paid to it. The 
only work I know of which deals with it from the standpoint 
of Christianity is Zarth’s Earliest Ages, by Mr. G. H. Pember. 
This book has passed through several editions. Unfortunately 
it advocates extravagantly Futurist interpretations of the 
Apocalypse, and doubtful and unverifiable hypotheses as to 
the pre-Adamite history of our globe. Still the book has 
great value as a lucid and trustworthy exposition of theoso- 
phistic doctrine, as is acknowledged freely by theosophists 
themselves. 

Occultist systems may conveniently be divided into classes, 
having different degrees of resemblance to each other ; some 
sections acknowledging one another as allies, and some being 
mutually antagonistic. Ramifications are so numerous and 
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intricate that it is impossible for a classification to be both 
brief and accurate. The following, however, may be accepted 
as approximately correct : (1) The Esoteric Buddhism, of which 
Madame Blavatsky is the high-priestess, and Mr. A. P. Sinnett 
the chief English expounder ; (2) the Theosophy represented 
by The Perfect Way, the joint production of Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Mr. E. Maitland; (3) the ordinary Spiritualism, with its 
mediums, séances, money-making, etc.; (4) the more refined 
and intellectual Spiritualism propounded in England by the 
Countess of Caithness; (5) the theories exhibited, and to some 
extent advocated, by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, having affinities 
with both (2) and (4), but distinct from either; (6) attempts 
to revive ancient and medieval magic and astrology, partially 
for their own sakes, but mainly for reasons connected with 
theosophy. All forms of Occultism maintain that esoteric 
knowledge has been preserved by secret societies and favoured 
individuals, and seek to establish descent from or consanguinity 
with them. Two other classes can scarcely be called Occultist, 
though they bear intimate relations to the movement. Several 
efforts have been put forth to trace Christianity to Buddhism, 
or both religions to a common ancestry, and to give equal value 
to the two. Naturally these efforts derive support from the 
science of comparative mythology or religion. Thus, in his 
latest work,’ Mr. Oliphant makes frequent apposite quota- 
tions from the Hibbert Lectures of Professor Sayce, in order to 
show that Moses obtained the essential portions of the Levitical 
ceremonies, and much of the earlier history contained in the 
Pentateuch, from Accadian and Egyptian sources. The visions 
of Emanuel Swedenborg and the mysticism of Jacob Bohme, 
possess strong and numerous affinities with Occultism. 
Theosophists and Spiritualists generally acknowledge the in- 
spiration of these seers, and eagerly point out the resemblances 
to their own utterances. But,so far as we can ascertain, these 
have no genetic connection with the developments that we are 
now studying. 

I propose, in this article, to discuss Occultism purely as a 
system, or a combination of systems, of philosophy and reli- 
gion. We may therefore dismiss at once the “ manifestations ” 
of ordinary spiritualism, and in a few lines the alleged visible 


1 Scientific Religion, etc., as in note, p. 726. 
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marvels of Esoteric Buddhism. Its peculiar claims are scouted 
on all sides. Before the Victoria Institute Sir W. Muir has 
pronounced a quasi-judicial condemnation of them. In his 
very serviceable Essay on Buddhism,’ the Bishop of Colombo 
writes, “Esoteric Buddhism is, I think, on its own showing, 
if not absolute nonsense, yet certainly not Buddhism.” Mr. 
Oliphant has held it up to ridicule in some most excellent 
fooling.” And even Mr. Arthur Lillie* goes out of his way 
to argue gravely that its miracles are fictitious, and its sensa- 
tional stories false. But whatever may be our opinion of 
Madame Blavatsky’s career, and however incredulous we are 
about the existence of Mahatmas and a Thibetian hierarchy 
who exercise superhuman powers and live to more than patri- 
archal age, we cannot deny the influence of the so-called 
“secret doctrine” or its likeness to other current forms of 
thought. To give them their utmost due, its signs and won- 
ders are not yet proven. 

Certain characteristics are common to all the classes: some 
of them intrinsically commendable, others dangerous in both 
principle and application. Most frequently the elements of 
truth are perverted to evil in doctrine or deed, often in both. 
We will note, first, points of agreement between the movement 
under discussion and Christianity. In some of its aspects it 
testifies to the existence of a Personal God, the Creator and 
Sustainer of the cosmos. This testimony, however, is of small 
real value, as invariably man is cut off from direct communion 
with God by a long line of intermediaries. Tendencies to 
Pantheism nearly always show themselves, and sometimes 
Pantheism is avowed even when the personality of the Divine 
Being is maintained. Esoteric Buddhism touches the borders 
of absolute atheism. 

Another doctrine is the existence of a spiritual universe in 
intimate and continual communion with this, or on which this 
depends. To the supermundane powers belonging to this 
spiritual universe the evolution of the cosmos from its original 
condition of fiery cloud is ascribed. All life springs from, and 
is sustained by, invisible forces acting upon our earth from a 
higher or more comprehensive sphere. The Spiritualistic 


1 Nineteenth Century, July 1888. 2 Fashionable Philosophy. 
3 Buddhism in Christendom. 
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section of Occultism conceives these forces to be exerted by 
intelligent (angelic) beings ; the Buddhistic by an impersonal 
Nature or Fate. From no quarter does a more emphatic pro- 
test against materialistic and agnostic science proceed. There 
is a positiveness about it, and a ring of scorn, really refreshing 
in these days when any doubt as to the infallibility of the 
philosophical and theological conclusions of scientists who are 
profoundly ignorant of philosophy and theology must be 
whispered with respectful awe and bated breath. The reaction 
is not to be wondered at. Materialism and atheism are sure 
to avenge themselves by superstition and delusion. The effort 
to thrust God out of His universe cannot but issue in the pro- 
vision of gateways for the evil one. Christianity can take no 
manner of objection to the theory that this universe is infolded 
within another that is unseen and spiritual. If we are told 
that “the unseen world teems with intelligences, whose action 
upon this one is very direct,” the Scriptures also speak of 
angels, bad and good, and represent them as in continual con- 
tact with our world, and as exercising perpetual influence upon 
it and us. Ifwe conceive of our invisible environment merely 
as the abode of forces acting upon and being acted upon by 
our earth and its inhabitants, and regard the conception as a 
scientific hypothesis or a philosophic inference, we do no vio- 
lence to Holy Writ. The notion indeed is only another form 
of the brilliant and imaginative picture drawn by the authors 
of The Unseen Universe. Defective as the book is from the 
standpoint of Christianity, unsatisfactory from the standpoint 
of physical science, and unconvincing from the standpoint of 
metaphysics and logic, this portion of its scheme does not refuse 
to harmonise with Divine revelation. If, again, we are assured 
that the human organism possesses powers of which we at pre- 
sent are unconscious, or rudiments of powers which “ the pro- 
cess of the suns” will develop, we see no reason to enter any 
caveat. The extraordinary phenomena of hypnotism recently 
obtained, especially in France, the more familiar wonders of 
mesmerism, etc., the suggestions of telepathy, the accumula- 
tions of the Society for Psychical Research, and other evidences, 
look decidedly in this direction. As astrology paved the way 
for scientific astronomy, so Spiritualism may serve as pioneer 
for genuine discovery in hitherto unexplored regions. And if 
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it should appear, as Mr. Joseph Cook, for example, firmly 
believes, that some of the revelations, truthful and untruthful, 
have proceeded from evil spirits, there will be no great cause for 
surprise. It may well be, indeed, that certain spiritualistic 
and theosophistic books, statements, hymns, were produced 
under inspiration, as is claimed ; but there can be little doubt 
respecting the nature of the inspiration when we remember 
that, with striking unanimity, the more important of these 
productions are directed against the essentials of Christianity. 

In another matter a marked resemblance to the true religion 
is seen. Occultism insists upon the worthlessness of mere 
intellectual knowledge. All the schools never weary of 
reiterating that the key of true knowledge lies in the affections, 
—in the heart, not in the head. Love, we are told, will unlock 
mysteries utterly impervious to the understanding. Sincerity 
of purpose, the unselfish yielding of the will to truth for 
righteousness’ sake, docility of spirit, a pure affection for good- 
ness—these are said to be the indispensable qualifications for 
discipleship. The stress laid upon the necessity of faith accords 
with this teaching. Dr. F. Hartmann’s Paracelsus contains 
passages about the nature and efficacy of faith that might 
suitably have proceeded from the Christian preacher or theo- 
logian. It is needless to point out that these doctrines are 
imitated from Holy Writ. But the love must be fixed on man 
rather than on God ; the faith rests in the self, or magical for- 
mule, or demons, or mystical statements, not in Christ or His 
Word; and the discipline required does not lead to childlike 
simplicity, but to pride and a sense of worthiness and conquest. 
The travesty of the Christian spirit is as iniquitous as it is 
painful 

A future life necessitates future retribution. This is taught 
clearly enough, but in such a manner as to rob the lesson of 
the major moiety of its stimulating and deterrent force. We 
must postpone this question to a subsequent paragraph. 

The noblest desires and aims for the present and future 
benefit of the human race are proclaimed with seemingly per- 
fect assurance of success. The entire physical and moral plat- 
form of mankind is to be elevated by means of revelations and 
upheavals obtained through the utmost self-sacrifice on the 
part of a chosen or self-dedicated few. Altruism of the loftiest 
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order is professed and inculeated. The inferior animals share _ 
in the solicitude and subsequent advantage. Altruistic prin- 
ciples and practices are to spread throughout the earth, though 
not without opposition and conflict. The solidarity of the race 
is to be recognised universally, and every one is to contribute, 
actively and passively, his quota to the common good. Nor 
are these aspirations and prophecies left altogether in the 
region of theory. Mr. Laurence Oliphant, at any rate, has 
demonstrated his readiness to subordinate every personal con- 
sideration in order to prepare for their realisation. And Dr. 
Anna Kingsford was amongst the most vigorous upponents of 
vivisection and all cruelty to animals. The philanthropic 
element in Occultism, and its professions of a broader and 
deeper unselfishness than Christianity creates, have attracted 
many minds that probably would not otherwise have deemed 
the subject worthy of investigation. Of course, a great deal 
of the boasted altruism is “in word only ;” a great deal, too, is 
animated by the wish to procure and exercise mysterious 
powers inscrutable to and irresistible by the majority of men ; 
but it is not all pretence and delusion. All the schools enjoin 
purity of life, and demand asceticism from those who penetrate 
into the arcana. Total abstinence from alcoholic drinks and 
flesh-meat, the sparing use of even bread and vegetables, “a 
perfectly pure and chaste life,” conduct “perfectly truthful, 
just, and honest,” a “mind perfectly and permanently in a 
state of serenity,” realisation of “the empty and transitory 
character of all earthly things,” are required imperatively from 
all desirous of becoming “adepts” at the initial stages of their 
chela-ship (pupilage). No moral grounds are assigned for 
these rules ; they are supposed to be essential in order to bring 
body and mind into fit frames for the perception of spiritual 
powers and the reception of spiritual influences. Instinctively 
one thinks of the Biblical prediction of those who should 
come “forbidding to marry and commanding to abstain from 
meats.” At any rate, theosophists know how to avail them- 
selves dexterously of Anti-Vivisection and similar societies, 
and of the popular sympathy with Teetotalism. 

It will be seen that a glamour of goodness and truth is 
thrown over the Occultist movement which easily may fasci- 
nate some inquirers and content others. It makes also a bold 
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appeal to the intelligence. It asserts itself to be the synthesis 
of all religion, philosophy, and science ; it is the gnosis. “ This 
Wisdom-Religion,” one of its chief expounders actually calls 
it; and, again, “the Divine wisdom of the ancients, discover- 
able alike in the symbolical writings of the Kabbala, the Book 
of Hermes, the Vedas, and other sacred books of the East, in 
the Koran, our own Bible, as well as in the teachings of 
Pythagoras, Socrates, and many of the more recent philo- 
sophies ;” and once more, “ Eastern and Western religions, 
magic and occultism, with all their various developments, have 
one and the same origin.” Like claims are put forth respect- 
ing physical science, ¢.g.: “ The Darwinian theory of Evolu- 
tion is simply an independent discovery of a portion—un- 
happily but a small portion—of the vast natural truth. But 
occultists know how to explain evolution without degrading 
the highest principles of man. The esoteric doctrine finds 
itself under no obligation to keep its science and religion in 
separate water-tight compartments. Its theory of physics 
and its theory of spirituality are not only reconcilable with 
each other, they are intimately blended together and inter- 
dependent.” ? Plenty of companion extracts could be culled 
with regard to astronomy, medicine, and so on. In contrast to 
those enticing promises, the gloomiest pictures are drawn of 
the failures of Christianity, the evils and injustices of civilisa- 
tion, and the mistakes and perplexities of science. Theosophy 
und Spiritualism boast that they will remedy every social 
wrong, correct every moral error, and inundate the world with 
infallible knowledge. Multitudes of men hail the illusively 
bright prospect, and devote themselves, more or less earnestly, 
to hastening its accomplishment. Other characteristics com- 
mon to all shades of Occultism cannot be viewed with even 
moc ified favour. To some of these we will now turn. 

The theory of the origin and constitution of the universe 
destroys all essential distinction between matter and spirit. 
Professedly it confers upon matter the dignity of spirit ; prac- 
tically it lowers spirit to the condition of matter. The accusa- 
tion is denied hotly ; and with justice, so far as the intention 
is concerned. The roads traversed by the various schools are 
not identical, and the goals reached do not quite coincide ; but 


' The Purpose of Theosophy. 2 Esoteric Buddhism. 
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the moral results are very nearly the same. The starting- 
points differ, too, theoretically. The Buddhistic wing naturally 
holds to the notion of emanations from an eternally existing 
substance, itself living, yet hardly distinguishable from absolute 
nothingness. This theory is conjoined with a doctrine of 
evolution marvellously comprehensive, self-consistent, and 
logical. There is no possible exception to its rigour. Every- 
thing that is lives, even cosmic dust. The lowest life differs 
from the highest in quantity, not in quality. “Our planet and 
ourselves are no more creations than an iceberg, but states of 
being for a given time . . . their present appearance, geolo- 
gical and anthropological, are (sic) transitory, and but a con- 
dition concomitant of that state of evolution at which they 
have arrived.” We are now about midway in our upward 
progress. The evolution occupies incalculable periods, and is 
performed by means of multitudinous incarnations upon 
several planets. These incarnations follow a “spiral” 
course, so that each human being returns again and again, in 
different bodies and circumstances, to the same globe. In 
fact, we and all sentient and insentient beings belong to the 
universal spirit of nature, and shall return to it after a longer 
or shorter duration of consciousness. The doctrine of countless 
re-incarnations is shared by every current form of Occultism 
but one. Mr. Oliphant ignores it usually, and sometimes 
comes very near to contradicting it. It is promulgated upon 
the surety of revelations from mahatmas, spirits, pneumatic 
impressions, and other equally trustworthy authorities. It 
derives its argumentative support from various traditions of 
metempsychosis, and from the apparent injustice of basing 
eternal destinies upon our little life. A surprising consensus, 
not to be accounted for by the hypothesis of borrowing, is 
manifested as to the relation of Darwinism to this Evolution. 
The naturalist, it is declared, blundered, because it was im- 
possible for him to study more than half the evidence. There 
has been no transmutation of species, though missing links 
have disappeared with submerged Atlantis and Lemuria, or 
have purposely been allowed to perish because they were of 
no permanent value. The spirit accretes to itself the forms 
that suit its stage of development. Because it has developed 
gradually, it Jooks as if the higher forms had been evolved from 
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the lower. Space will not permit illustration of the extreme 
cleverness with which geology and paleontology are pressed 
into the service of this doctrine. To say the least, a high 
degree of plausibility is-attained. 

Mr. Oliphant’s spiritualistic materialism is of quite another 
pattern. He too comments severely upon Darwinism, because 
it does not recognise the invisible agents that have presided 
over the evolution, or perceive that every form of being is the 
tangible expression of immaterial forces, but nevertheless he 
reduces all that is—even emotions and God Himself—to 
matter. He does not object to call this highly-refined matter 
“heavenly substantiality ” with Bohme, or “natural and spiri- 
tual atmospheres composed of discrete substances of a very 
minute form” with Swedenborg, or “protyle” with William 
Crookes (F.RS. and F.T.S.’); but he asserts “that physical, 
mental, and emotional forces are all material, and that their 
varied manifestations are conditioned by the varieties of which 
they consist, and of endless combinations and fermentations 
which may be produced by these atoms, resulting in effects 
as infinitely varying, and all correlated to each other, and pos- 
sessing conserved energies of undreamt-of potency.” Again, 
matter “is indestructible as well as illimitable. In other 
words, it is infinite and eternal; and as we cannot conceive of 
the Deity being outside of what is infinite and eternal, He also 
must be in this sense material.” So we read of “joy-atoms” 
and “pain-atoms.” The will is nothing more than an aggre- 
gation of atoms ; love is a peculiar arrangement and perturba- 
tion of atoms; worship and adoration are only currents of 
atoms. All this does not signify that all emotion is accom- 
panied by atomic vibration. In the most strictly literal sense 
possible for words to be used in, we are assured that every 
moral sentiment is as truly a collection of atoms as a tree or 
a snowball. 

We might be disposed to dismiss this sort of dogmatism 
with a smile were it not that it influences a continually in- 
creasing proportion of the public in England and abroad, and 
that it carries in its train more serious consequences. In all its 
forms it destroys the idea of sin, and reduces the sense of 
responsibility to the vanishing point. The Perfect Way uses 


1 F,T.S.=Fellow of the Theosophical Society. 
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the term sin, and attaches to it some connotation of wrong. 
But the Gnostic notion is here prominent: sin is either the 
connection of the soul with the grosser conditions of matter, or 
the insubordination of the body to the spirit. Esoteric Bud- 
dhism treats sin as the mere liability to unpleasant conse- 
quences, which, if a man chooses to incur, he is not guilty, but 
only miserable. To the Countess of Caithness, and the school 
she represents, sin results from a fall “into human conditions.” 
Mr. Oliphant declares, “ what is generally termed ‘sin’ is, in 
fact, the outward and visible sign of infestation ;” that is to 
say, an evil demon is prompting or forcing the thought or 
action. All disease—“even a cold in the head ”—proceeds 
from the same source. The atoms of the demon or the departed 
human spirit may be in touch or absolutely interlocked with 
ourown. The cure of both disease and sin is wrought by 
alteration of atomic structure, by magnetic currents precipi- 
tated upon us by angels or the spirits of the good. Some inex- 
plicable modicum of power each man possesses, but really he is 
the organ and plaything of invisible and irresistible agencies. 
The phenomena of hypnotism furnish the favourite illus- 
trations.’ 

Both Theosophy and Spiritualism teach retribution after 
death. We have the mystical doctrine of Karma, according 
to which the merit and demerit of a life follow an individual 
through successive incarnations, dominating his fortunes in an 
inscrutable but most searching manner, until, by endurance 
and enjoyment, he has exhausted them. Immortality, how- 
ever, does not depend upon vice or virtue, but upon strength. 
Weak wickedness and goodness alike sink into speedy anni- 
hilation. Force of character ensures incalculably prolonged 
existence, and terminates in a species of euthanasia, the 
original impulse being utterly exhausted. A like fate over- 
takes the creative energy itself. Others teach that the utter- 
most farthing will be paid, sooner or later, through the bearing 
of penalties, and that gradual amelioration will transport the 
vilest and most obstinate into the higher spheres. Others again 
carry out the atomic theory of morals consistently. “Natural 


1 The inclusion of a work on Animal Magnetism in the International 
Scientific Series shows that the subject has attained at last the dignity of a 
science. MM. Binet and Féré quite justify Mr. Oliphant’s fears and 
analogies, 
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law” is extended to the “spiritual world” in a fashion that 
should delight Mr. Drummond’s heart. Vice literally weighs 
more than virtue, and the law of gravitation affects the spirit 
equally with the body. The incorrigibly wicked sink into 
nonentity ; the good and docile rise continuously. Mr. Oli- 
phant’s literary ability saves him from sheer absurdity, but no 
other expounder of this funny doctrine escapes it ; M. Figuier, 
for example, being often broadly comic.' Yet the theory is 
propounded in solid earnest. 

Obviously no room is left for forgiveness of sins or the 
Atonement. The doctrines are, in fact, rejected with a passion- 
ate demonstration of indignation on account of their alleged 
degrading tendencies and implications. Mr. Oliphant writes: 
“ The expression ‘ the forgiveness of sins,’ so often used in the 
New Testament, means, in reality, ‘expulsion of infestation ’— 
the word adj having been wrongly rendered ‘ to forgive’ ;” 
and “ A Clergyman of the Church of England” contributes a 
lengthy note in support of this translation, and the theology 
founded upon it. There is no novelty in the objections to the 
Atonement; and therefore we need not summarise them. 
What novelty there is resides in the significance ascribed to the 
life and death of Christ Jesus. Before, however, we glance at 
this, I have a single preliminary observation to proffer. 

The Occultist movement sprang up practically simultane- 
ously in several distinct quarters. The systems are not merely 
divergent, they are in some respects antagonistic. Their differ- 
ences recommend one or other system to men of different 
tastes, temperaments, and opinions. Their philosophical like- 
nesses are explicable readily by their inheritance of Gnostic, 
Buddhistic, and magical tenets. But one impressive and per- 
vasive set of common characteristics cannot be traced to any of 
these sources. Adumbrations of it may be discovered, but the 
tone and temper are unique ; and these have modified greatly 
the nature and effect of the teaching. Disagreeing amongst 
themselves as to the relation of our Lord to the salvation of 
the world, they exhibit perfect harmony in their determination 
to deprive Him of His Godhead, and to enthrone a Feminine 
principle in His stead. The student cannot fail to notice the 
virulence, the astuteness, and the multiplicity of the assaults 


1 The Lay after Death. 
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upon the position which the Scriptures and Christian theology 
assign to the Incarnate Son of God. Mr. Pember sees in this 
a clear warning of the commencement of the final outburst of 
Satanic power and deception previous to the Second Advent. 
Whether this view commends itself to us or no, we must recog- 
nise the indications of the coincidences, and the evidently evil 
fountain whence they issue. The proof of an organised attack 
upon the very centre of the Christian faith seems irresistible. 

The Bible is not cast aside as false or worthless. Various 
degrees of respect are accorded to it. Esoteric Buddhism calls 
Jesus Christ “an adept,” and St. Paul “an initiate.” But it 
treats the Christian revelation as decidedly inferior to the 
Oriental. The favourite device, however, is to place Jesus of 
Nazareth, Gautama Buddha, Moses, Mohammed, and others, 
upon a common platform, perhaps allowing our Lord to be 
primus inter pares. This effort is aided by such books as Mr. 
E. J. Arnold’s Light of Asia. A third method, adopted either 
for its own sake or in connection with the other two, is to 
insist upon an esoteric sense of the Old and New Testaments, 
which enables the interpreter to rid himself of every state- 
ment distasteful to him, and find support for his private 
hypotheses in the most unlikely passages. Or Christ. is 
assigned indisputable pre-eminence so far as our earth is con- 
cerned, but each world is said to have its own Christ: and 
that Christ is simply one of the highest of creatures, to a level 
with whom every human being may exalt himself sooner or 
later—becoming “a Christ” in his or her own person. 

The first of these modes of treatment need not detain us. 
It possesses at least the recommendation of honesty and out- 
spokenness. The second is supported by a great show of 
Oriental lore, and much parade of impartiality. A surpris- 
ingly good case is made out, on the face of it, for the common 
origin of Buddhism and Christianity, and even for the in- 
debtedness of the latter to the former. But the history of 
the coincidences produced has yet to be written. The all- 
important question of comparative date has yet to be settled 
definitely, and the present state of our knowledge is decidedly 
unfavourable to the claims of the more Christian-like Bud- 
dhism to be the earlier. The whole hypothesis stands or falls 
with the relation of Gautama to Jesus of Nazareth. Christians 
assuredly have no reason to fear the comparison or the inves- 
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tigations necessary thereto. Plausible appearances, however, 
may deceive the unwary. It is to be regretted that no hand- 
book discusses this question in a popular manner from the 
standpoint of Christianity.’ Recent efforts to expound the 
Scriptures as mere allegory have not been confined to those 
who desire to dethrone the Bible from its pre-eminence 
amongst sacred books. Men sincerely wishful to do all 
honour to Holy Writ have adopted these absurd hermeneutics. 
They think thereby to bring the spirit of the Bible into closer 
accord with the spirit of the times. Mr. Cuthbert Colling- 
wood’s elaborate work, The Bible and the Age, might be cited 
in illustration, but apparently it was produced under the 
auspices of the New Church, and some discount must be 
allowed for that inspiration. But in The Science and Art of 
Religion, Mr. M‘Kinley, who writes in behalf of what he con- 
ceives to be evangelical orthodoxy, indulges freely in the same 
method of exegesis. Examples from Occultist sources might 
easily be multiplied, the Countess of Caithness supplying some 
of the most ingenious and audacious. We will, however, take 
our specimens from Mr. Oliphant, simply because his book is 
the newest. He defends his principle stoutly :— 


™ “To this day the Eastern religions retain their associations of ‘ initi- 
ated,’ who are versed in the hidden meaning of their Scriptures. Bud- 
dhist and Hindu, Jew and Moslem, Parsee and Druse—not to mention 
Ansarzii, Metawalies, Ismailians, and numerous minor sects—all recog- 
nise the existence of an esoteric side to their religions ; all venerate those 
who are supposed to be versed in it, and believe that the truths which it 
contains are of a higher order than those which appear in the external 
sense of the words. This was also the case with the earlier Christians ; 
and the fact that the Bible possesses this inner meaning is indicated 
both in the Old and New Testaments. It is recognised in the Talmud, 
believed in by the Chassidim or orthodox Jews, and strongly insisted 
upon in the Kabbalah. . . . Thus it was that Christ retired to a moun- 
tain for forty days and forty nights to receive that law which He gave 
to His disciples, which, in its outward sense, contains simple ethical 
precepts which all can understand, though none obey them, while the 
hidden meaning of it is now waiting to be revealed to those who will 
internally receive Him. It was to this inner sense that Clement of 
Alexandria made allusion when he said that Christ imparted it exclu- 
sively to James, Peter, John, and Paul. The inclusion of the last-named 
shows that in the mind of the writer it must have been, in Paul’s case, 





1 Professor Kellog’s book is not popular, as the word is used above. Dr. 
Marcus Dods Lectures on Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ scarcely touch 
this portion of the subject. This omission lessens the value of a useful book. 
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by internal illumination, a statement borne out by Paul himself in his 


assertion that he was taken up into the third heaven, and heard things 
which it is not lawful for man to utter. 


“ And here I would parenthetically remark that while a great many 
of Paul’s utterances are, as he says himself, not of the Lord, a great 
many are pregnant with the deepest internal meaning, and these are, for 
the most part, exactly those which have been wrested by the Churches 


into dogmas, dishonouring alike to God and to Him whom they call 
their Lord.” 


Apart from direct spiritual suggestion or intuition, the 
principal authority relied on is the Kabbalah. Its praises are 
sung upon all possible occasions. Special editions of portions 
of it are issued, with suitable annotations, for the use of 
students of Occultism. It is argued directly, or quietly 
assumed, that the interpretations and methods of the Kab- 
balah give it superiority above all sacred books, and that it is 
an infallible key to the real meaning of both Testaments. 
Thus Holy Writ is degraded or set aside. 

The entire Second Part of Scientific Religion is devoted to 
the elucidation of the so-called hidden sense of the Bible. 
The greater part of it reveals the supposed secret of the exist- 
ence and energy of “the Divine Feminine ”—a theory which 
must be looked at also for its own sake. Upon the formation 
of our earth and its inhabitants Mr. Oliphant has much in- 
formation to impart. The universe “was an emanation from 
the infinite Elohim, or Two-in-One, through the agency of 
the Elohim, a race of beings of an inconceivably high type, 
inhabiting a universe beyond our view.” “Through their 
operation” a world was “ called into existence ... prior to 
our earth, and was peopled by a race of men different from our 


own.” Mr. Oliphant continues :— 


“Tt is not possible, with our limited faculties, to form any mental 
image of the nature by which this-race was surrounded, because every 





1 Very suggestive is the following paragraph :—‘“It is not necessary for 
those who seek this new food to cast away the book they have so long 
cherished in the letter [the Bible], but rather for some who receive their 
spiritual enlightenment in that way to study it ; while to others it can be 
imparted otherwise, more secretly and more effectively, and to them the 
book will ever be a blessed confirmation of their own discoveries and experi- 
ences, but it will not be necessary for them, any more than a stick which 
has been a support to an invalid is needful when he has acquired strength 
enough to walk alone” (Scientific Religion, pp. 286-7). Again and again we 
are warned that on many points, on account of the imperfection of the 
human media through whom it was given, the revelation of the Bible is 
imperfect and misleading, often positively erroneous. 
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object in it, animate or inanimate, was, so to speak, an eidolon—that 
is to say, the representation of an idea. 

“The classification of these is indicated in the distinction drawn 
between those brought forth by the waters and those brought forth by 
the earth, also between those that had ‘ souls’ and those of which this 
is not said. Thus, we are told that God said, ‘Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth.’ This represented one class of moral 
and intellectual conceptions, and physical faculties and energies ; and 
again, ‘Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving thing that 
hath soul,’ represents another class ; and ‘ Let the fowl fly ‘above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven’ has reference to those forces 
which are connected with the operation of the will-principle, represented 
by the word firmament ; but it is impossible for us, with our finite 
perceptions, to form any notion of the character of the potencies, facul- 
ties, conceptions, and ideas here indicated. Thus the expression ren- 
dered by our translators, ‘great whales,’ represents another class ; and 
the things brought forth by the earth, the living creature after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind, and everything that creepeth on the 
earth after his kind, another class.” 


Mr. Oliphant does not condescend to assign any reason for 
the acceptance of these and similar interpretations. His ipse 
dixit must content all who do not come under the same 
inspiration as himself. In like manner, the “mystery” 
spoken of by St. Paul is the existence of the Divine Femi- 
nine. In Isaiah’s vision, “the three holies apply to His 
threefold nature—to Jehovah, masculine and feminine com- 
bined ; to El, masculine; and to Shaddai, feminine.” The 
prophet’s cry, “ Woe is me!” etc., signifies his “ consciousness 
of his impurity, in the absence of the Divine Feminine in 
his organism.” “The ‘Lord of Hosts’ signifies the Divine’ 
male generative principle.” The touching Isaiah’s lips with 
the “live coal” “signifies the atomic contact of the Divine 
Feminine with the organism of the seed.” The twelfth and 
subsequent chapters of the Apocalypse are explained after 
the same fashion. 

My present purpose is not criticism but exposition and 
illustration ; but it is obvious that such methods as the above 
can produce any meaning that is wished from any words what- 
ever. “A Clergyman of the Church of England” translates 
Acts i. 8, “But ye shall receive a force, when the holy 
pneuma has come upon you,” in order that both “force” 


1 Notice that ‘‘ Divine Feminine ” has initial capitals, but not the divine 
masculine, 
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and “ pneuma” may carry the Occult materialistic meaning. 
And again, “The logos which is of the cross is to those who 
are being lost folly, but to us who are being saved it is a force 
of God” (1 Cor. i. 18). These specious renderings will readily 
deceive people who will mistake the tenability of a transla- 
tion for demonstration of the correctness of the significance 
sought to be put upon it. 

The second title of The Perfect Way is The Finding of 
Christ. It affords the best and most thorough example of 
the fourth of the methods of treatment enumerated on page 738. 
For space’ sake a very brief extract must suffice. The book 
discusses the Fall, Redemption, the Divine Image, the Nature 
and Constitution of Man. It professes to be almost a com- 
plete system of philosophy, religion, and theology. One of its 
most striking characteristics is its prevailing heathenism of 
tone and language. Its hymns are fashioned upon Greek 
models. Yet it has much to say of Christ, who is figured as 
a strange compound of the Gnostic Eon, the heathen Greek 
deities, and the spiritualistic superhuman being. It sum- 
marises one portion of its teaching thus :— 

“He who would redeem and save others must first be himself redeemed 
and saved. The man regenerate, therefore, first saves himself by becom- 
ing regenerate. He receives, accordingly, a name expressive of this 
function. For of Jesus one of the significations is Liberator. This name 
is given, not on the birth of the man physical, nor to the man physical—- 
of whose birth and name the Gospels take no note—but to the man 
spiritual, on his initiation or new birth from the material of the 
spiritual plane. And it is the name, not of a person, but of an Order, 


the Order of all those who, being regenerate and attaining perfection, 
find, and are called, Christ Jesus.” (As see Eph. iii. 15.) 


Another characteristic common to all forms of Occultism is 
its exaltation of woman, or of the feminine element in nature 
and in God. We have noticed already that one-half of 
Scientific Religion is devoted to the effort to convince men of 
the existence of “the Divine Feminine,” of the radical im- 
portance of this principle, and of its effect upon the relations 
of the sexes in the present world. “The head of the woman,” 
it seems, is not “the man,” except as positions have been 
reversed by the Fall. Mr. Oliphant heads one of his pages 
“Woman the Saviour of the World,” and the words carry no 
subsidiary or adaptive sense: they are to be understood 
literally. A small book entitled How the World came to an 
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End in 1881, issued under the auspices of the authors of The 
Perfect Way, has upon its title-page the figure of an armed 
angelic female trampling upon a demon. Underneath are the 
words “Anno Domini 1884, Anno Domine 3”; and we are 
told that the latter reckoning must, soon supersede the former. 
The year of our Lord must give place to the year of our Lady, 
because “the reign of the masculine and force-element is past, 
and the reign of the feminine and love-element has begun, the 
turning-point of the change being in 1881, from which here- 
after will be dated the beginning of the removal of the ‘ curse 
of Eve, and the rehabilitation and restoration to her true 
place in the divine human system, of the Woman as repre- 
sentative of the soul and of the intuition.” To the second 
number of Lucifer Mr. Gerald Massey contributes a hymn, 
“The Lady of Light.” It begins— 
“Star of the Day and the Night ! 
Star of the Dark that is dying ; 
Star of the Dawn that is nighing, 
Lucifer, Lady of Light ! 
Still with the purest in white, 
Still art thou Queen of the Seven ; 


Thou hast not fallen from Heaven, 
Lucifer, Lady of Light ! 


How large is thy lustre, how bright 
The beauty of promise thou wearest ! 
The message of Morning thou bearest, 
Lucifer, Lady of Light !” 
After further invocation, he prays— 
“ Purge with thy pureness our sight, 
Thou light of the lost ones who love us, 
Thou lamp of the Leader above us, 
Lucifer, Lady of Light ! 
Shine with transfiguring might, 
Till earth shall reflect back as human 
Thy likeness, Celestial Woman, 
Lucifer, Lady of Light !” 
Connected with this worship of the woman are two streams of 
tendency, apparently antagonistic, yet both proceeding from 
one source and travelling to one ocean. Marriage is regarded 
as verging upon the dishonourable. At least its sacredness is 
only an accommodation to our prejudices, and its reality lies 
in the sphere of spirits. The earthly tie may be altogether 
different from the spiritual, nay, the one absolutely inconsistent 
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with the other. On the other hand, the student of modern 
Occultism meets continually an unsavoury element of phal- 
licism, now aggressively obtrusive, now unblushingly claiming 
equality with other factors, now cunningly suggested, and 
now carefully concealed. Mr. Oliphant takes the utmost 
pains to avoid it. Though he cannot quite escape the taint, 
it is evident that it is abhorrent to him, and that he desires to 
expel it from the system which he expounds and upholds. 

No one can wonder that another common feature is virulent 
opposition to the doctrines of the Trinity and of the Atone- 
ment. Our Lord died that He might distribute the elements 
of the Divine Feminine throughout our universe, that the 
atoms liberated from His person might enter into other 
organisations! God is two, male and female, not One or 
Three. To a properly constituted mind and body Christian 
worship has become positively offensive, and for such an one 
to enter a Christian assembly is to receive painful physical 
shocks. At least so Mr. Oliphant assures us. 

I have touched only a comparatively few points, but pro- 
bably sufficient has been said to render clear the significance 
of the following travesty of the Apostles’ Creed, which I copy 
reluctantly for its terrible suggestiveness : 

“T believe in one God, the Father and Mother Almighty ;-of whose 
substance are the generations of Heaven and Earth ; and in Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, our Lord, who is conceived of the Holy Ghost ; born of 
the Virgin Mary ; suffereth under the rulers of this world ; is crucified, 
dead, and buried ; who descendeth into Hell ; who riseth again from the 
dead ; who ascendeth into Heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God ; 
by whose law the quick and the dead are judged. I believe in the Seven 
Spirits of God ; the Kingdom of Heaven ; the communion of the Elect ; 
the passing through of Souls; the redemption of the Body; the Life 
everlasting ; and the Amen.” 

A reverent Theosophy, based upon the Scriptures, and 
accordant with the Christian faith, may, as Bishop Martensen 
reminds us, be a helpful ally of theology, leading it into fertile 
but almost unexplored fields. It would not be difficult to 
maintain that modern Occultism has no real right to be classed 
with Theosophy. But the important matter is the presence 
amongst us of newly developed forces hostile to Christianity, 
assailing it on the opposite flank to that attacked by Ma- 
terialism and Agnosticism. These forces may gather strength, 
and one day constitute a grave danger to the Church of Christ 
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and the Gospel she proclaims. Possibly they may evanish 
into thin air as rapidly as they have manifested themselves. 
But the watchmen of Israel should be aware of their threaten- 
ing proximity, and keep their movements under keen observa- 
tion. J. ROBINSON GREGORY. 





Art. 1X.—The Temptation of the Church. 


Y the Church is meant the people of God. Ideally, we 
should define it as comprising all regenerate souls, be- 
lievers in whose hearts glows a new life received from Christ. 
Practically and historically, we mean by the Church the body 
of those who acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, 
and profess to be believers in him, especially those who, re- 
ceiving the Gospel in its purity, have been baptized, and are 
walking, in some degree, according to the teachings of the 
New Testament. 

The Church on earth is imperfect at best. It is liable, in 
the mysterious order of God’s ways, to fall under the law of 
degradation, and depart fundamentally and disastrously from 
the divine ideal. Satan, the great enemy of God and man, 
knows this; he devotes, therefore, his most earnest endeavours 
to corrupt the Church from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
His deadly craft has been wonderfully successful in the past ; 
why may it not be so in the future? If we can discover the 
method of these devices, and so “ be not ignorant of them,” it 
will be of great practical service. “To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed.” While various temptations have assailed the 
people of God, and doubtless will continue to assail them, we 
are persuaded that there is one plausible, persistent, protean, 
comprehending a great variety of detail, but always the same 
in its essential features and in its purpose—one which de- 
serves to be called, by way of pre-eminence, THE temptation 
of the Church. Tere is found the danger which we wish to 
point out. And we lay down this proposition : 


IN EVERY AGE THE ONE GREAT TEMPTATION OF THE CHURCH 
IS THE TEMPTATION TO SECULARISE ITSELF. 
Satan is constantly striving to lead the Church, by his 
1 From The Baptist Quarterly Review. 
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deceptive influences, to descend from the luminous heavens of 
its power and privilege to the earthly level of the natural 
man. For the truth of our proposition we shall appeal to the 
Bible and to history. But first of all we must note well the 
great truth of the spirituality of the Church and its necessary 
practical corollary, the total separateness of the spiritual and 
secular spheres. Only so can we hope to discern the proper 
limitations of the Church’s activities, and gain an exact idea 
of what it is for the Church to secularise itself. 

By the spirituality of the Church is meant that the Church 
is not a development or improvement of human society or of 
anything naturally pertaining to our fallen world or race, but 
a new creation of God, a body of human beings regenerated . 
and united to Christ by the Holy Spirit, who dwells in the 
midst of them and within each believer, and that everything 
in church life and action is to be in harmony with this 
wonderful origin and constitution, and on a plane above the 
natural life and evolution of man. Of course, then, the sphere 
of the Church is a spiritual sphere; while beneath that lies 
the secular sphere of natural man’s life and activity, in which 
every human being must, of necessity, have a part so long as 
he dwells here in a mortal body. 

By the secular sphere, therefore, is meant all that order of 
things, common to the Christian and the unconverted, in 
which man, as a human being dwelling on the earth in the 
flesh, lives, moves, and acts. This sphere includes labour, 
business, science, politics, and all else that belongs character- 
istically to the present life. 

And by the spiritual sphere is meant all that new and 
higher order of things originated by Christ through the work 
of the Holy Spirit—hence called “ spiritual ”—in which re- 
generate men alone can live, move, and act—a sphere holy, 
heavenly, and, in some sense, supernatural. 

That these two spheres exist seems obvious from the very 
nature of the case. Their existence is recognised on every 
page of the New Testament. Even the corrupt Church of 
Rome acknowledges in words the distinction between the 
spiritual and the secular, though in theory she has vitiated it, 
in practice trampled it under foot. To this new and higher 
order of things Christians belong; their work, mission, and 
weapons are purely spiritual. The great truth of the spiri- 
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tuality of the Church, with all that is obviously involved in it, 
has always been a fundamental tenet of the Baptists. It 
is fully recognised in the earliest Confession of Faith, put 
forth by modern Baptists, now known to be extant—the 
‘Schleitheim Confession, bearing date of 1527.’ It ought to be 
honoured by our denomination, in theory and practice, always 
and everywhere, for it is an essential part of our conception of 
Christianity, one might almost say the essential part of it. 

But in order to avoid all extremes and all misapprehensions 
we must not forget that a Christian is a “natural man” (in a 
good sense) as well as a spiritual man. He has rights and 
duties as an earthly citizen co-extensive with those of other 
men. But he performs those duties not as a Christian, but as 
aman. He exercises those rights not in his spiritual capacity, 
but simply asa man. He may vote or be a magistrate, but 
not in the capacity of a church member, any more than he 
ploughs or splits firewood as a church member. We must 
recognise the fact that there is a natural or secular sphere 
belonging to man as man in the present life; and that while 
the Christian remains in the body he must, of necessity, move 
and act in this sphere—not because he is a Christian, but 
because he is a man. 

On the other hand, his higher life is in the spiritual sphere, 
which is the sphere of the Church, the body of which he is 
one of the members. And since the Church is a spiritual 
body, composed of regenerate souls, and in the spiritual sphere, 
its work must be spiritual. This work is :—First, to prepare 
itself and each individual member for the glory that is to be 

1 This Confession is given in full in Dr. Armitage’s History of the Baptists, 
pp. 949 ff. See also pp. 340-361. This Confession goes so far as to hold 
it inconsistent for a Christian to be a magistrate or take part in political 
affairs, since his is a heavenly citizenship. Doubtless this was an error not 
warranted by the sound and scriptural premises from which it was deduced. 
These noble confessors of the truth firmly grasped the great principle of the 
total separateness of the spiritual and secular spheres—a principle trampled 
under the bloody feet of Rome for a thousand years, and rejected by the 
Reformers to the infinite injury of Protestantism. Their error as to the 
right of a Christian man to be a magistrate, bear arms, etc., arose from a 
failure to grasp with equal clearness the idea of the duality of the life of a 
Christian man in this world. Nor was this error universal among the Swiss 
and German Baptists of the sixteenth century. Some of them, nicknamed 
* Swordsmen,” held that a Christian may lawfully be a magistrate and use 
force in the secular sphere; while many called themselves “ Staffsmen ” to 
denote that, as peaceful pilgrims, they would do neither ; though it is said 


that, on great provocation, some of them were known to lay about them 
with their staves in a manner indicative of their having stout Baptist hearts. 
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revealed—“ to edify itself.” Second, to be a witness for Christ 
to the world (1) by exemplification, showing the beauty and 
attractiveness of the new life—‘“shining forth as do the 
heavenly lights in the world;” (2) by proclaiming the Gospel 
—“holding forth the word of life.” In this work of exempli- 
fication and testimony the ministry are the official leaders and 
teachers, while every Christian has his own appropriate part 
to perform; and, carefully considered, this definition of the 
work of the Church, and of the Christian in the Church, 
seems to be exhaustive. This work is perfectly unique, and 
so are the means used and the forces relied on. All are 
spiritual. Our weapons are not carnal, ie. secular, but 
spiritual. Our ultimate dependence is on the Holy Spirit; 
and with his aid we rely upon grace, not upon law; upon 
love, not upon force ; upon forgiveness, not upon penalty. Our 
mission towards those without is to melt, win, bless, save— 
then to train up for glory. This is the New Testament ideal 
of Church and Christian. 

Evidently, then, the life of a Christian on earth is a dual 
life. On one side of his being he belongs to the spiritual 
realm, sitting together with Christ in the Heavenlies, and acts 
in the spiritual sphere. On the other and lower side of his 
being he belongs to the natural or secular realm, and must act 
in the secular sphere. It would seem that this statement 
could not but be accepted as self-evidently true; and yet 
there are those who fail to see its truth; some even denying 
the validity of the distinction between the spiritual and 
the secular spheres. They say that the Christian should 
“ spiritualise” everything, and they inquire: Ought not a 
Christian to be a Christian always and everywhere? and 
ought he not, whether he eats or drinks, or whatever he does, 
to do all to the glory of God? We emphatically answer both 
these questions in the affirmative ; but this answer furnishes 
no argument against the duality in question. For that duality 
does not mean that the Christian is to be a godly and holy 
man only in the spiritual sphere, while he may be ungodly 
and unholy in the secular sphere. Far from it. But it means 
this: that the Christian in the spiritual sphere, and so in 
church-life, and in what he does as a church-member, is to act 
and work on spiritual lines, for spiritual purposes, and with 
spiritual means. But on the secular side of his life, as a man, 
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and not as a church-member, he is to act and work on natural 
lines, for natural purposes, and with natural means; but 
always according to righteousness, and so to the glory of God. 
Of course there are points of contact between the two spheres, 
For example, the Church needs money for buildings, salaries, 
fuel, etc., since these are necessary accessories to her work. 
But this money ought to be raised by voluntary contributions 
made as a part of the worship of God—not simply after the 
methods of secular business, much less by means of question- 
able morality. Moreover, the Christian is bound, in his life, 
to subordinate the secular to the spiritual ; and in the secular 
sphere to obey those commandments and principles which 
Christ has given to regulate his conduct in that sphere, that 
the lower may not be inharmonious with the higher, nor be 
destructive of it. These commands and principles, exactly as 
given by revelation, ought to be taught from the pulpit, and 
gross infractions of divine precepts may be made the ground 
of church discipline. But it must be carefully noted that these 
precepts do not refer to the substance of secular pursuits, but to 
the points only where righteousness is involved. We will en- 
deavour to make our meaning perfectly clear by a few examples. 

A Christian farmer does not cultivate the land as a church- 
member, but as a man. The Bible requires him to be 
diligent and just. Should he be notoriously lazy or dishonest, 
the Church might take cognisance of the offence. But it is 
not the work of the ministry to teach him good farming. He 
is to conduct his business according to his own judgment ; the 
Church has nothing to do with that. 

A Christian voter may properly be exhorted from the pulpit 
to exercise the great trust of the franchise conscientiously and 
independently ; should he sell his vote for money he may be 
rebuked or excluded. But the pulpit has no right to instruct 
him for what party or men or measures he ought to vote. 
The Church has nothing to do with his voting; he does not 
vote as a church-member, but asa man. If the Church seeks 
to control the franchise of its members by resolutions, preach- 
ing, so-called prayers, pressure of ecclesiastical public opinion 
or ostracism, it has grossly departed from its spiritual work, 
and become an oppressor; and its dictation ought to be 
resisted and repelled. 


VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CXLVI. 3 D 
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Eating and drinking are carnal acts, i.e. acts pertaining to 
the carnal or secular sphere. No one, we presume, will pre- 
tend that a Christian eats or drinks as a church-member, except 
at the Communion. Yet gluttony and drunkenness are sins 
forbidden by Christ, and for which one is amenable to church 
discipline. But the Church has nothing to do with questions 
of expediency, hygiene, taste, or expenditure. If I do not 
transgress Christ’s commands by the sins just mentioned, I 
have a right to eat and drink, at my table, what and when and 
how I will. The pulpit has no message to instruct me, the 
Church no jurisdiction here, and it would be my duty to resent 
and repel any attempt at interference, as a menace to the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. 

A minister of the gospel is still a citizen, and has the right, 
in the secular sphere, to vote, and also to discuss secular 
themes by tongue or pen, just as he has a right to exercise a 
trade or engage in business. These things he does, if at all, 
not as a minister but asa man. Moreover, as a soldier does 
not entangle himself with the affairs of this life, so, since a 
minister’s life-calling is a spiritual one, and of momentous 
importance, he ought to exercise his rights in secular affairs 
with great caution, willing to forego whatever he lawfully may, 
which would interfere with the great object of his life. As to 
this he must judge for himself. In the spiritual sphere, which 
includes the pulpit, while he ought not to “be made a sinner 
for a word,” an allusion or an illustration, he ought not to 
discuss secular themes. He was not sent by Christ to discuss 
them. In the secular sphere, he ought not to accept dictation 
from his associates, his parishioners, or the Christian public. 
As a man he is free, though under law to Christ and to the one 
supreme service, to which, divinely called, he has voluntarily 
devoted himself. 

Again, the jurisdiction of the Church over secular acts is 
confined strictly to acts required or forbidden by Christ. How 
wise the restriction ! Suppose that the ministry were to attempt 
to give full instruction in all secular matters. Forty years of 
preparatory study would leave the ablest man alive incompetent 
in many directions. Only by strictly confining itself to its 
- proper function can the pulpit attain high usefulness in its 
spiritual work. 

Once more, the limited power of teaching and discipline 
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committed to the Church as to secular acts is purely for 
spiritual ends, not for ends economic, utilitarian, humanitarian, 
or political. And this power relates and reaches to its own 
members alone. It has no call and no authority to “judge 
those who are without.” It has no mission to reform them, or 
teach them ethics. Teaching morality to the unconverted 
tends to nullify the gospel command of immediate repentance, 
and leads to self-righteousness, not to salvation. The Church 
may wield the holy law of God, but only as a weapon to break 
down pride and produce conviction of sin. Her mission is to 
hold up Christ, to win men, and, when won, to teach the new 
converts to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
age, keeping the commands of Christ, which of course include 
biblical righteousness in the secular sphere. Beyond these 
limits the Church and the pulpit have neither message nor 
jurisdiction. 

The Church can be corrupted only by the intrusion of non- 
spiritual elements ; and the surest way to this evil result is 
for the Church to lose sight of the distinction between the 
secular and the spiritual, and so, leaving its own proper 
mission, to enter on and into the activities of the secular 
sphere. In so doing not only will its saving work be 
neglected and perhaps abandoned, but the Church itself will 
become unspiritual, and so deteriorate; if the process goes far 
enough, it will become apostate. Satan understands this per- 
fectly ; hence no wonder if he transforms himself into an angel 
of light, and with his most fascinating witcheries endeavours 
to lead God’s people from the true path, and to fill their minds 
with vain projects and delusive expectations. 

We repeat, the great temptation of the Church in all ages 
has been the temptation to secularise itself, of course under the 
guise of promoting religion and righteousness; and for the 
truth of this statement we appeal first to the Bible. 

There are pregnant analogies in the Old Testament. The 
primal temptation was to seek for spiritual and mental good out- 
side the sphere of faith and obedience. Israel was constantly 
overcome by the temptation to abandon its peculiar sphere as 
a covenant people, and to assimilate itself to the surrounding 
pagan nations. 

When our Lord had planted the germ of the Church by 
being himself baptized, an act of identification with his people, 
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he was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
by the devil. In the last and subtlest of these terrible assaults 
he was confronted with the identical temptation of which we 
speak, but gorgeous in its form and gigantic in its propor- 
tions. Knowing well that he was destined to be king of Israel, 
and of all the earth, he knew also that natural hearts were 
unfit for the Kingdom of God, and that men in natural bodies 
could not inherit its eternal glories. Between him and the 
Kingdom lay a ministry of toil, a cross of divine self-sacrifice, 
a retiring into the depths of the heavens while a spiritual 
Church should be gathered out of all nations by spiritual 
means. But Satan proposed to put him into immediate 
possession of royal power, that he might at once rule Israel and 
the world, by carnal means, and in a carnal way; though of 
course the temptation was cloaked with suggestions of better- 
ing the condition of mankind, and establishing universally the 
true religion and righteousness. This plausible but hollow pro- 
posal was instantly rejected by the Saviour, and his whole 
ministry was in harmony with this rejection. Of subverting 
bad governments, of reforming abuses and evil, of better laws 
or public morals, he said not a word. He refused to decide 
civil causes, or to discuss political questions, though presented 
“in their moral aspect.” He declared his Kingdom to be not 
of this world, ze. not secular, and that those who take the 
sword to promote his cause shall perish by the sword—shall 
ruin themselves and their enterprise. His great commission 
was not to revolutionise society, or to rule, reform, or regener- 
ate this world. It was simply to preach the Gospel, baptize 
believers, and teach them his commandments. 

The Apostles strictly followed his directions and example. 
Under frightfully corrupt governments, surrounded by mon- 
strous forms of vice, oppression, and misery, they never said a 
word about political and social problems, about better legisla- 
tion, social conditions or public morals. They declared that 
the weapons of their warfare were not carnal, i.e. secular, but 
spiritual. Their sole aim was the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of the body of Christ, looking for his Coming 
and Kingdom, Teaching obedience to civil law, not forbid- 
ding a Christian to exercise political rights and functions in 
the secular sphere, they kept the Church strictly in the 
spiritual sphere, and devoted themselves exclusively to their 
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spiritual work, using only spiritual means. In this course 
they were faithfully followed by the primitive Christians and 
ministers. 

And now reaching the close of the canon of the New Testa- 
ment, we must look to history for further confirmation of our 
statement concerning the temptation of the Church. 

The direct result of the course pursued by the Apostles and 
early Christians was an amazing growth of the Church, strength 
to survive most terrible persecutions, victory over the gigantic 
power of imperial Rome. The indirect result was a great 
social change, an extraordinary amelioration in the condition 
of men. What a profound philosophy underlies the divine 
plan! If the Apostles had attempted social change and 
amelioration they would have effected nothing. But these fol- 
lowed indirectly, yet naturally and necessarily, the success of 
the spiritual work of the Church. Nothing permanently good 
can be done for fallen men till they become sons of God ; then 
everything good, even secular good, will follow as a matter of 
course. Make the tree good and the fruit will be good. 

Unhappily the Church had hardly begun to be, before it 
began to be corrupted through the wiles of Satan. Paul had 
written to the Corinthians, “ But I fear lest by any means, as 
the serpent beguiled Eve by his subtlety, so your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ.” This cor- 
ruption, by intrusion of non-spiritual elements, did not for 
generations take the form of the Church’s openly entering the 
realm of secular activities—it could not well do so in the cir- 
cumstances—it wrought more secretly by the introduction of 
carnal ideas tending to Jewish ritualism, and later to what we 
may quite accurately describe as High Church Episcopal 
ritualism. Infant baptism at length began to creep in—a 
masterpiece of Satanic invention, since it subverted the 
spiritual constitution of the Church. At this moment, while 
the Church was kept comparatively pure by persecution, 
though - beginning to be weakened by error, the Emperor 
Constantine avowed himself a Christian, and resolved to 
protect, endow, and exalt the Church, to aid it by legal enact- 
ments, to suppress paganism by law. Fatal gifts! The Church 
listened to the voice of the tempter, bringing the same tempta- 
tion which Christ rejected in the wilderness, imagined that her 
kingdom had come, and proceeded to take possession. The 
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result was appalling. The Church smitten with decay; 
infant baptism and all sorts of superstition established, finally 
culminating in the papacy; the cry of the Donatist, “ What 
has Cesar to do with the Church?” silenced by violence ; the 
Church a persecutor, ruthlessly murdering God’s faithful 
witnesses ; a thousand years of darkness and spiritual tyranny, 
together with ignorance, oppression, and misery ; such was the 
result. Will any man look at this picture and pronounce the 
theme of this article uncalled for or unprofitable ? 

At length the darkness began to be dispelled. Luther and 
the other Reformers courageously broke with Rome, and in 
some measure recovered and preached the truth. They started 
on the road that led directly to the camp of the Baptists, 
especially the “swordsmen,” so called. Discerning presently 
whither they were going, their half-opened eyes were dazzled 
by the full light of heavenly truth, they turned back, retained 
infant baptism and a State Church, and became remorseless 
persecutors of those who understood and carried out the 
doctrine of the spirituality of the Church. And the conse- 
quences were lamentable. In Germany we have seen infidels 
teaching theology (!) in universities founded for Christian pur- 
poses, and prostitutes required, in order to procure a permit 
under police restrictions, to produce evidence of their member- 
ship in the State Church. In England the attempt to establish 
a “reign of the saints” was soon followed by a return of the 
Stuarts and a reign of the butchers and the harlots. In New 
England the Puritans essayed a theocracy, retaining infant 
baptism, closely uniting state and church, making church 
membership a condition of suffrage, obliterating the line between 
the spiritual and the secular, and naturally persecuting Baptists 
and Quakers. And among their lineal descendants we have 
seen one apostasy, the Unitarian, an accomplished fact; while 
another is just now brewing under our eyes—the (so-called) 
New Theology. 

These teachings of the Bible and warnings from history ought 
to be enough to keep all true Christians, and especially all 
Baptists, for ever upon their guard. With solemn voice they 
admonish us jealously to observe the distinction between the 
natural and the spiritual spheres, and promptly to resist the 
least tendency to secularise the Church. But they seem to be 
unavailing. To-day this great temptation assails the Church, 
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and seems likely to prevail. It comes in a new dress, but it is 
in essence and substance precisely the same as of yore. It 
comes in the shape of projects for ruling, reforming, and 
regenerating the world, by the use on the part of the Church 
of secular and carnal means; but it comes, of course, in a fashion 
adapted to present circumstances. 

So long as the Church is weak and liable to persecution, 
Christians are apt to devote themselves to the Lord, and to his 
work, much as the primitive disciples did. But in process of 
time, as now, the Church comes to be numerous, rich, and 
influential ; recognised as a potent factor in our civilisation ; 
and somewhat weakened by decay of piety and an increased 
percentage of unregenerate members—which seem sure to 
follow the coming of rest and prosperity. Meantime the 
indirect results of Christianity are marked and apparent in the 
outside world. Power descends, impalpable and unseen, and 
diffuses itself; intellectual ferment ensues among the people 
at large ; the public conscience is stirred ; evils long borne in 
silence become intolerable; philanthropies arise ; men’s minds 
are agitated by all manner of new aspirations and projects, 
some reasonable, others wild and visionary. Civil liberty 
follows in the track of pure Christianity, religious liberty 
becomes the law of the land. Christian men see these indirect 
results of the Gospel in the world and rejoice, as well they 
may ; they eagerly hope for further improvements, and justly 
point to those already effected as strong proofs of the divine 
origin of our holy religion. It were well if they would always 
keep in mind that these good things are only the indirect 
results of a divine and spiritual process directed and devoted 
to far higher and eternal ends. 

Good men then look around them and see great evils still 
existing. And the thought comes, If the Church has already 
accomplished so much indirectly for the world, what might 
not be done by purposed and concerted endeavour? In our 
country an exaggerated estimate prevails of the power of 
legislation to promote morality and human welfare; votes 
control legislation; every man is a voter; hundreds of 
thousands of voters profess to be Christians, and multitudes 
more can be influenced by the Church. Go to, now, it is said, 
let us utilise this greatdemocratic force, let us organise it, let 
us bring to bear the machinery of prayer, preaching, Sunday- 
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school, ecclesiastical organisation, ecclesiastical public opinion, 
the religious press, and the influence of women; let us, thus 
armed, go to the polls, and through the ballot-box secure 
legislation that will cure the evils of society and help on the 
work of the Church ; let us, in a word, rule the world in the 
interest of righteousness and human happiness. So, in a new 
form, but the same in substance, comes the great temptation 
of the Arch-Deceiver to the Church to-day. 

The evils just now most prominent in the list of objects of 
attack by the Church are intemperance, misuse of the Lord’s 
day, and immorality in some of its forms. The first is to be 
extirpated, if possible, by constitutional and statutory prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of all “beverages” containing 
alcohol. The second is to be suppressed by stringent “ Sunday 
laws.” Some are willing to accept what is known as “ High 
Licence” and milder Sunday laws as measures partial, tenta- 
tive, and temporary. As to the third, men, and even women, 
are clamouring in favour of raising “the age of consent” to 
eighteen, without in the least comprehending the legal and 
practical effects that would follow. The point which we 
emphasise is, that all this and much more is done under the 
name of Christian work. Ministers are exhorted to take the 
lead in enforcing anti-liquor and Sunday laws, and in many 
cases zealously respond ; churches send delegates to “ Law and 
Order Leagues ;” pulpits resound with laws, elections, votes, 
prosecutions, etc. In certain States, lately, many ministers 
and churches, as such, have zealously engaged in the abortive 
attempt to secure constitutional prohibition by popular vote. 
And while the subjects just named are now prominent, no 
reason appears why others, such as political corruption, the so- 
called “labour question,” and many more, will not in their 
turn become the objects of similar efforts. 

This article does not raise, and much less attempt to answer, 
the inquiry as to what may be the duty of good citizens, 
including, of course, Christian citizens, in dealing with these 
questions of public policy and police; nor does it attempt to 
discuss the merits or demerits of proposed political and legal 
remedies for evils in society. Such inquiries belong exclusively 
to the secular sphere, and have nothing to do with the spiritual 
sphere, unless, indeed, it can be shown that any such proposed 
remedy comes in conflict with the revealed will of God; and, 
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in this paper, we waive the question whether this is actually 
true of any project now on foot. Let prohibition, for instance, 
considered simply as a measure of public policy, be regarded 
as wise, just, and beneficent, or as unjust, impracticable, and 
tyrannical. It makes no manner of difference, so far as the 
purposes of this discussion are concerned. And so of other 
matters: let men think what they will of “High Licence,” 
“Sunday Laws,” legal protection to females, or “ Civil Service 
Reform.” The question now before us is not what ought to be 
done in the secular sphere. The question is, Have the Church 
and the ministry, as such, the right to enter that sphere? We 
do not ask, What is the best thing to do? We demand to 
know by what authority the Church and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, as such, do anything whatever in these matters. 

Let it also be added that no man’s motives are by us here 
impugned. To thousands of good men the entrance of the 
Church into politics appears to be a duty, especially in regard 
to what they call “moral questions.” Believing themselves to 
be serving God and humanity and to be legitimately engaged in 
removing obstacles to the cause of Christ, they devoutly ask God’s 
blessing, while they carry resolutions in ecclesiastical. assem- 
blies, send church delegates to political conferences, preach in 
favour of prohibition, prostrate themselves before magistrates, 
imploring their intervention to save the Lord’s day, and 
organise and make orations in order to elect candidates for 
office pledged to do their will. Those who refuse to join in 
all this appear to them to be “ obstructives” worthy of pity, 
perhaps of reproach and contempt. But sincerity proves 
nothing. It is a master-stroke of infernal policy when Satan 
can bring good men to enter sincerely and enthusiastically 
upon a wrong and dangerous path. The great and good 
Eusebius, lauding Constantine and helping him to secularise 
the Church, did more deadly harm to Christianity than Por- 
phyry or Julian. Our chief perils are always from within 
—never from without. Herein is the wisdom of the Serpent. 

What is to be said of the character and consequences of this 
new secularisation of the Church in the light of the New Testa- 
ment and of the teachings of history ? 

I. It is contrary to the will of God. For it no warrant can 
be found in the New Testament. It is virtually, yet emphati- 
cally, forbidden by principle, teaching, and example. Besides, 
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what a pitiful confession of weakness and unbelief is involved 
in the implied acknowledgment that the spiritual means pro- 
vided are insufficient, and that we must implore the help of 
magistrates and betake ourselves to politics and policemen in 
order to do our work successfully! Such disobedience, weak- 
ness, and unbelief, cannot expect the blessing of God, no 
matter how promising the path may appear. 

II. This plan will fail in the long-run. Fail, we mean, 
to extirpate evils and purify society. For the great majority 
of mankind are depraved and selfish. Leviathan is not so 
tamed. And temporary successes will be more disastrous 
than mortifying defeats, for we shall by them be encouraged 
to persevere in this false way. The further we go in it, the 
further we must go. If it is right for the Church to engage 
in the work of procuring legislation for “moral ends,” it must 
be right for the Church to engage in enforcing such legislation 
when procured. Our activities will then be largely given to 
prosecutions, convictions, manufacturing public sentiment, and 
also to manipulating politics and elections in order to keep 
what we have gained. How utterly foreign is all this to the 
New Testament picture of church work and activity! What 
rational man can hope that this is the way to the victory 
promised to the Church, no matter what his views may be in 
regard to the time and relations of that victory? The “ post- 
millenarian” expects the conversion of the world, more or 
less complete, before the Second Advent; but, if sober and 
evangelical, he expects it only by the preaching of the gospel 
and the outpouring of the Spirit. What could such a diver- 
sion of the energies of the Church effect except to hinder these 
saving processes, and postpone the hoped-for millennium for 
centuries? The premillenarian expects no constitutional 
change in this present evil age; but he looks to see God’s 
Elect called out from the world by the word and Spirit of 
God; and, if sober and evangelical, labours for the salvation 
of souls, and rejoices therein. What could the substitution © 
of carnal methods for spiritual accomplish but to lead the 
Church astray, and bring on rapidly the last great apostasy ? 
Taking either of these views, we must condemn this “new 
departure ” of secularisation. 

III. The instant effect within the Church will be conten- 
tion, confusion, and every evil work. So long as the Church 
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keeps itself strictly to its spiritual work, Christian men can 
leave their secular differences at her portal, and lovingly unite 
in serving Christ. Democrat, Republican, Third Party men, 
Fourth and Fifth Party men, if such there be, will know 
nothing in the Church but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 
But let the Church enter upon political work, and strife be- 
gins. This applies as truly to politics of the so-called moral 
kind as to old-fashioned partisan politics. To illustrate: Sup- 
pose a movement, set on foot to procure legislation of any sort, 
alleged to be for righteousness and human welfare. And 
suppose that of the members of a church who are voters one 
only approves. To all the rest the movement seems based on 
wrong principles and unwise. No dissension need arise. In 
the secular sphere each one has the right to speak and act 
according to his own judgment; within the Church—-nothing ! 
The majority have no right to ostracise that solitary member, 
to commit him by any church action or resolutions, to treat 
him unkindly. He is free as air to act in the secular sphere 
—not from church dictation, but according to his own judg- 
ment; to act without censure or prejudice in the Church, pro- 
vided that he violate no teaching of the New Testament. 
And, should the case be exactly reversed, and the solitary 
member be in opposition to the measure proposed in secular 
society, his rights, and the duty of the Church, of course, would 
remain precisely the same. 

The only apparent exception would be a case in which a 
proposed law or measure is found to be in conflict with the 
teachings of the Bible. It might then be the duty of the 
pulpit to explain those teachings and show the discrepancy. 
If the general sentiment and influence of Christians should 
be on the right side, that would be excellent. But this case 
is only an apparent exception. The Church has no right to 
enter the political arena, even to defeat an anti-biblical 
measure by political means. That should be left to citizens 
in their secular capacity. The sole duty of Church and pulpit 
would be the duty of testimony. Nor even in this case has 
the Church any right to control the suffrage of its members, 
or to call them to account, directly or indirectly, for their ex- 
ercise of that trust. In cases where movements of this kind do 
not conflict with God’s revealed will, neither Church nor pulpit 
has message or mission, since neither exists for secular ends. 
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The same principle applies to all ecclesiastical bodies— 
missionary societies, conventions, associations, ministers’ con- 
ferences, etc. They were organised for spiritual ends. Politi- 
cal and legal matters were never submitted to their arbitrament 
by their constitutions or constituents. For them to take 
cognisance of secular matters, pass resolutions, and take action 
is grossly to violate the fundamental Baptist principle of the 
spirituality of the Church. Besides, it is unbrotherly and 
oppressive thus to commit, or seek to commit, dissenting 
metmbers as to outside questions. This practice ought to 
be resisted and ended. The simple rule of relegating all 
secular matters to the secular sphere will secure harmony 
and promote spirituality. Disregarding this rule, we can only 
expect contentions, alienations, proscriptions, secessions, and 
disintegrations. 

IV. Another enormous evil must follow—the utter aliena- 
tion of great masses of people from the Church and ministry. 
Already this has gone too far, and is loudly lamented. Now, 
let. the ministers and churches appear as part of an organised 
political league ; let these people understand that it is a part 
of Christian and ministerial work to send out detectives and 
agents to spy out violations of Sunday and liquor laws; that 
at their back and at their beck stand the policeman and his 
club, the soldier and his bayonet, the court with fine and im- 
prisonment. Then, whether the law be just or unjust, myriads 
of these people will regard the Church as tyrant and enemy. 
When the minister of religion approaches them, hearts will 
be fast closed; brows will wear the scowl of defiant hatred. 
And without Christ they must perish. Oh! ministers and 
followers of the compassionate Jesus, is this the way your 
Master taught you? Using carnal weapons, and possibly hurt 
by carnal weapons, and then posing as martyrs! For shame! 
Leave the sword to the magistrate; go you to the dying with 
the love of Christ. 

V. If the Church goes far in this false path her spiritu- 
ality will be destroyed—having begun in the Spirit she will 
end in the flesh. Prayer-meetings and caucuses will not 
coalesce. The work of the Spirit and the grace of Christ will 
not assimilate with elections, political agitations, the sword 
of the magistrate. In the secular sphere these things are 
right, if rightly used; and the Christian citizen may do his 
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duty there. But bring them into the Church, and spiritu- 
ality dies. Ministers cannot be political orators and reform- 
ers—certainly not in their pulpits—and successfully preach 
Jesus. Churches cannot serve God and Mammon, ic. mingle 
the spiritual and the secular. When the attempt is made, the 
result is always the survival of the unfittest. Fierce zealotry 
for political and moral “reforms” requires no grace; and if 
this be church work, natural men can do it. From such per- 
version and turmoil the Holy Dove of peace will withdraw. 
Measureless calamity! What is to become of the edification 
of saints, the conversion of sinners, the purity of Christianity ? 
Nay, more: take away the spirituality of the Church, and you 
have removed that mighty force which indirectly but effectu- 
ally has always promoted the secular good of the world. Eager 
quickly to realise greater riches, you have killed the hen that 
lays the golden egg. You have fulfilled the saying, “ He that 
saves his life shall lose it.” 

VI. Nor will the evil stop here. Disobedience to God 
as to nature and methods of work will naturally lead to dis- 
obedience in other respects. The Bible will be perverted in 
order to sustain favourite ideas and projects, or its teaching 
ignored. Christian ordinances will not escape mutilation. 
The sphere and work of woman will be perverted, to the en- 
dangering of the foundations of society. Who knows that 
the secularised Church may not yet undertake to settle the 
“labour question” by crude and dangerous experiments, or to 
“abolish poverty” by quackeries that disregard the sacred 
rights of property? Already direful signs begin to appear 
that plain teachings of God’s word fail to command obedierice 
in the Church. Already we are told that the nineteenth 
century is a law unto itself. Already men do not hesitate 
to change the contents of the cup of the “communion of the 
blood of Christ.” Already many Eves, banded together under 
a Christian name, like their first mother unconscious instru- 
ments of the tempter, like her urge the Church and the 
ministry to eat the forbidden fruit of secularism, and to accept 
“reforms against nature” and against Scripture; like her, too, 
fondly dreaming of “becoming gods to know good and evil,” 
as they enter into politics and seek to transcend the sphere 
assigned to woman, not only by the Bible, but by the intuitions 
of woman herself. Already the “things done in secret,” of 
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which Paul says “ it is a shame even to speak,” are made the 
theme of public lectures by women ; and societies and leagues 
are formed in which, of necessity, things must be discussed, 
which, like pitch, cannot be promiscuously handled without 
defilement. Unless the Church turns back to its own appro- 
priate work, and abides by the word of God, who can foretell 
what abnormal and monstrous forms of life may appear in 
Church and State, with the gigantic figure of Antichrist 
ominously looming up in the horizon of the future ? 

VII. Finally, this temptation, if successful, will conduct 
the Church, as it has done repeatedly before, to apostasy, but 
this time to an apostasy far worse and more hopeless than 
that of Rome. The germs of such an apostasy already appear 
—they only need to grow and fructify. In a country like ours, 
where suffrage is universal, political action by ministers and 
churches, as such, only needs to be carried into all the ramifi- 
cations of which it is capable, in order to bind together 
Church and State, not in a mere alliance, but in a union closer, 
more inextricable and more deadly than the world has ever 
seen. Then, instead of the free spiritual life of Christianity, 
we shall have a church-life secular, political, and ever de- 
generating more and more. Instead of the commandments of 
Jesus, we shall have a new “tradition of men,” a set of 
“reforms,” a code of human rules and conventional morality, 
inevitably accompanied by self-righteousness, pharisaism, 
fanaticism and intolerance; perhaps by persecution of those 
who adhere to the good old way—for history ever repeats 
itself. Grant that you might have a great and mighty church 
controlling the nation—so has Russia—but the glory will have 
departed ; “Ichabod ” will be written on that church. It may 
cut off a few select branches of the Upas tree of evil, but the 
trunk will remain and flourish. The Lord will withdraw his 
saving power. “Reform” will be a poor substitute for re- 
generation. It can, at most, only mitigate 2 few of the 
symptoms of sin’s fitful fever, and leave immortal souls a 
prey to its everlasting burnings. 

To such an apostasy the present temptation of the Church 
to secularise itself directly and inevitably conducts. The 
tempter, an angel of light in appearance, shows us all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. He presents 
to us an enchanting picture of society reformed from great evils, 
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ruled by righteousness, regenerated by legislation and other 
carnal means directed by the Church. He only asks us, at 
present, to obliterate the line between the secular and the 
spiritual, and to bring the power and influence of the Church 
to bear directly and earnestly upon politics, elections, legis- 
lation, and the secular interests of the world in general. 

Future generations await our answer. If we discover the 
fraud, if we reject the delusion, if we say, Get thee behind me, 
Satan ! angels of peace and love will come and minister to us. 
God’s blessed work of salvation will go on in our hands, and 
the indirect, uplifting influence will secure all possible and 
practicable good in the secular sphere, by slow and safe pro- 
cesses, without secularising the Church. Christian men will not 
be found wanting there, though the Church’s voice is silent in 
the worldly din, though the Church confine itself strictly to its 
higher work. 

But if we yield to the tempter, and the process described 
in this paper goes on to its inevitable end, we know not 
what hope will remain except the one hope which no created 
power can take away: the hope of the return of our Lord in 
his glory. 

This article has been written with the deepest conviction. 
of the truth and momentous importance of the message to 
which we have tried to give voice. The time to arrest an evil 
tendency is at an early stage, when many count words 
of warning as only the croaking of an alarmist. Five years, 
ten years, and it may be too late, for with us the world moves 
fast. We believe it to be the solemn and indispensable duty 
of every Christian man, and especially of every Christian 
minister, who sees the peril, to declare his convictions in a tone 
that must be heard, and to resist the tide of fatal evil with 
dauntless courage, leaving personal consequences and the 
general result to God. 

JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 
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Art. X.—History : a Demonstration under the Moral Law.’ 


A™ history is sacred history. The acts of God are quite 

as sacred as His words. God is King, and the rulings 
expressed by the sword are not to be overlooked any more 
than the rulings expressed by prophetic lips. Truth is 
always truth, whether it be “on the scaffold” or “on the 
throne.” The position of Mr. Lowell, in The Present Crisis, 
has been from the beginning the position of faith, and it has 
the support of revelation. But the claim made for it to-day 
is, that it may be brought to the proof in the experience of 
mankind, just as any other proposition may be so brought to 
proof. 

It was a noteworthy step in advance when the facts of 
natural science were classified. Observation was the first 
essential, and on that ground the ancients might boast them- 
selves. Classification was a step in advance ; and now, with 
a vast mass of classified and systematised material, it remains 
for science to take the third step, marshalling, apprehending, 
interpreting these groups according to one harmonious law. 

In the advance of historical investigation a like develop- 
ment may be noted. In the outset men were content with 
mere narration, true or false, noble or base, beneficent or 
ruinous. From the beginnings of literature we have these 
annals, varying greatly in value, and possessing a very differ- 
ent degree of power to stimulate. In the work of Thucydides 
we mark an evident progress, a new method. And passing 
down the centuries we see continued growth, increasing dis- 
cernment, till in our own times we may assume that the art 
of historical writing, within certain limits, is a perfected art. 
What are those limits? They are two, the territorial and the 
temporal. He who is in earnest as a historiographer must be 
content to set territorial limits to his task, he must not attempt 
too wide a field: and he must set temporal limits, he ought 
not to squander his force by going back too far into a dim 
past. If these two rules be observed, and if other circum- 
stances be favourable for the enterprise, a masterpiece of 
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workmanship may be the result. Thus a history of the State 
of New York, from the settlement of Manhattan Island, might 
be a perfect piece of work. 

If we assume this as a statement of the present condition 
of the science, we are brought to the crucial question: Can 
these several works, each perfect in its way, be combined into 
one ideal perfected history of the world? Most persons, 
qualified to answer such a question, would reply without a 
moment's hesitation that such a combination of existing works 
would by no means give us a perfect result. 

That may be perfect as an item, which is far from perfec- 
tion as a working member in an organic whole. Far more is 
required of an organism than mere correctness of outline, and 
a statue, faultless as the Belvidere Apollo, is nota man. The 
separate castings which go to make up a locomotive are not 
a locomotive till they have been combined with a skill fully 
equal to that shown in the original separate designs. Mere 
addition, mere piling up of these portions in a heap, gives 
chaos, not organic character. If we set out to combine books 
by mere addition it is a foregone failure, because the supreme 
notion is wanting. It is like laying the castings in a row on 
the ground, and then exclaiming triumphantly, Here is your 
locomotive ! 

In the course of debate the concession has often been made 
that theology, or some form of moral philosophy, must in due 
time give us the key, and that the veritable backbone of all 
history must in the nature of the case be ecclesiastical history. 
Yet, in spite of such admissions, there has been a marked 
timidity in the actual nandling of the facts, and those who 
have written have not pushed to the final issue the dictum 
already confessed. It seems that they have been kept back 
by fear of the magnitude of the task. So vast is the bulk of 
historical literature, and so frightfully tangled is the testimony, 
that many have despaired in advance. But if we begin on 
the right principle, with a supreme notion that is infallible, a 
large part of this difficulty will soon be eliminated. It will 
be seen some day that crooked history is like crooked book- 
keeping: the expert must correct it by assuming the infalli- 
bility of certain fixed rules. 

It; may be doubted whether Alexander Pope really appre- 
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hended in a lofty sense the force of what he wrote, but the 
truth stands, that in the government of God “ Whatever is, is 
right.” Milton stated in the opening lines of his great poem 
that he proposed to “justify the ways of God to man.” This 
is a very different assumption from that so often met, that 
whatever man does is right. 

In the preparation of books, treating directly or indirectly 
of human events, too much has been sacrificed to various popu- 
lar idols for these books to hold a fair balance of truth. Too 
much allowance has been made in the line of national vanity. 
Too much has been yielded to the arbitrary defence of specific 
propositions, the vindication of individuals, the credit of 
institutions, and the correction of errors in detail. All errors 
of detail can be readily set right after the one great law has 
been made manifest. In building a line of railway it is not 
enough that each rail should be perfect ; they must be so laid 
that the rolling stock may pass from rail to rail without any 
jar or violent change in the level. Applying this figure of 
speech, we may state the case thus broadly. We are satisfied 
with the material that exists. We are not clamouring for 
further minute inquiries as to the infinitesimals of bygone 
ages. But our proposition is that these rails must be relaid on 
a moral level. We call for the active umpirage of a lofty 
Christian philosophy. In Dr. Shields’s book, entitled The 
Final Philosophy, it is shown that such a high use of the 
combined mental and moral power of the soul must some day 
solve the problems raised by the rivalry of theology and physical 
science. But why limit the claim to physical science? If 
the biologist in his research comtemptuously tosses aside moral 
science as worthless, and if we demur, putting in a vigorous 
protest, shall we not be morally bound to do the same thing 
when the annalist likewise contemns the light that is from 
above? We are bound to demur; we stand pledged to do so; 
the world of Christian thought is under bonds to rescue his- 
torical science from profane handling. Rightly viewed, the 
records of human life constitute a demonstration of the moral 
law just as conclusive as the moral, or a priori demonstration. 

It is a very easy thing to point out apparent contradictions ; 
it is easy to say that the riddle is insoluble; it is easy to gather 
together in imposing phalanx a host of the secondary clauses 
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which operate in civilisation, and then, ignoring revealed truth, 
it is easy to say, “ These be thy gods, O Israel,” but it is yet a 
falsehood to say so. 

One of the missionaries of the American Board in Asia Minor 
had occasion, in the discharge of his duty, to cross and recross 
at various points a range of lofty mountains. He owned a 
valuable aneroid barometer, and he amused himself by carrying 
this instrument with him over the mountains, noting in his 
memorandum-book the readings on the face of the instrument, 
indicative of the decreased pressure of the atmosphere at those 
different elevations. In course of time his notes were quite 
numerous, and he had in a certain sense the heights carefully 
recorded. But he never took the trouble to reduce these aner- 
oid figures to a uniform scale of feet or metres, so that the 
note-book was after all useless. And the direct question, How 
high is this particular mountain? found no intelligible response. 
Up to the present time our vast store of historical records must 
be condemned on the same ground with that note-book. These 
treasures have not yet been rendered available by being reduced 
to a uniform moral scale. The praise or blame accorded to any 
action by a given historian must be discounted in advance, 
with a view to the specific aims and prejudices of the writer. 
In writing of Martin Luther, a French Cardinal, an Italian 
Bishop, and a Protestant German Professor would hold very 
little in common. Nevertheless, the difficulty in the task of 
reconciliation is not so great as it might appear. Much would 
be rejected outright as hopelessly out of sympathy with the 
purpose of God. If civil society locks up a burglar, and hangs 
a pirate, on the general ground that they come into collision 
with the essential aims and privileges of society, then shall not 
the student of moral and social science condemn those opinions, 
those assertions that are in hopeless conflict with the true end 
for which human life is ordained ? 

How is this fundamental truth of human experience to be 
ascertained? And, when known, how is it to be defended against 
attack? It is urged as a fatal objection to the position assumed 
to-day that the facts are irreconcilable. The objector says, You 
may very easily select a few facts in harmony with moral 
science, and by placing such in the foreground, you make it 
appear that the finger of God is manifest in history. But, on 
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the other hand, many facts can be selected that are hopelessly 
arrayed on the opposite side—facts that disprove the theory of 
a wise and beneficent moral government. As against the timid 
and partial schemes thus far brought forward in published books, 
it is possible that the objection may have some value. But it 
is a foolish as well as a mischievous doctrine, if we take into 
view all space and all time, because it is finally reducible to the 
ancient fool’s creed, given in the fifty-third psalm, “There is 
no God.” The omniscience and omnipotence of God may not 
appear in union with His wisdom and His love, on the scale of 
a day, or of acentury ; but let the platform be wide enough, the 
scaffolding high enough, and we shall take in all. Life terres- 
trial does not exist by itself, and ought not to be made an end 
in itself. It is a part, not the whole. We should see the 
picture from end to end, from top to bottom, background and 
foreground, and then we shall be in a position to verify the 
moral law by an a posteriori line of evidence. Is not the world 
old enough and wise enough to do this now? Ought not the 
twentieth century of the Christian reckoning to be a witness 
of this triumph ? 

The nineteenth century has gathered the material; the tes- 
timony has been marshalled, made available by groups, or by 
topics; and in view of this gigantic task accomplished, would 
it not be a worthy effort for the next century to utilise, to re- 
distribute this mass so as to prove, what faith has claimed all 
along, that the testimony of results is in harmony with the tes- 
timony of Divine prediction ? 

It is true that we cannot yet see the end in the fullest sense, 
but to offset that disadvantage, we have some very plain general 
declarations regarding the future; hence we can construct the 
course of events in advance, so far as that shall be requisite. 
We know that there is to be a judgment, and that He who gave 
the law will vindicate the law. But this will not be the main 
reliance of the proposed reconstruction. We have at command 
a vast amount of testimony that has been allowed to lie idle, 
because writers were afraid to “moralise,” and dreaded the sneer 
of those who cherish the most profound prejudice against re- 
vealed religion. In consequence of this shrinking from a bold 
course, the material has remained in a condition wellnigh 
chaotic. The student toils on fora time in a mass of mere 
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detail that is bewildering and extremely fatiguing. When at 
last he pauses, breathless, it is with an awkward feeling of doubt 
about results, and a question whether, after all, it might not be 
better to accept humbly the traditional opinion, and let the 
mind rest content at the foot of the mountain, believing indeed 
that the outlook from the top is magnificent, but hesitating at 
the enormous sacrifice required for the ascent. This self-denial 
we believe to be unnecessary, this grievous disappointment we 
regard as entirely avoidable. This superb mountain of human 
wisdom we insist is accessible to man, and that without the 
exhausting toil that has been hitherto associated therewith. 
In mathematics, in fictile art, in the classics or technical science, 
we allow that there is no royal road to learning; but in history 
there is a key, a wonderful means by which we may open closed 
gates and unlock hidden treasures. That key is compactly 
presented in the moral law of Mount Sinai. 

On a table yonder lie a number of small pieces of polished 
wood, and they lie in confusion ; over them bends the face of a 
man who wonders more and more that so small a trick as a 
“Chinese puzzle” should baffle him completely. But he is 
baffled, and confesses that he cannot make out the required 
diagram. Then the clew is given him, and now he wonders that 
he did not see the combination unaided. After this fashion is 
it in moral philosophy. The student cannot see how the chaos 
can ever make cosmos, but when he has accepted the key 
(always refused hitherto), he will begin to wonder at his 
former lack of success. 

As in the one case, so in the other; the element that was 
wanting was the very figure needed. We do not claim that all 
history is written by inspired men, but we call attention to the 
fact that the holy light of inspiration may be cast upon all 
history by the student himself, if he but carry reverently the 
sacred torch. 

In order to the realisation of this plan, in order to the bene- 
fit promised, two things are vital. First, the general character- 
istics of human progress must be kept clearly and constantly 
in mind, even at the cost of sacrificing detail We must see 
the peaks, the mountain-tops, even though we lose sight of the 
banks and meadows below. And, second, this scheme must 
deal boldly and frankly with the problem of sin and suffering. 
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It must give an intelligible account, not of the technical 
“origin of evil,” but of the uses, of the service, of evil. It 
must meet the question, How is it that suffering co-exists with 
the Divine Government ? 

To study this problem is worthy of the best man, in the 
most noble spirit, with the most complete equipment, and a 
faith absolutely beyond faltering. History is like the marble 
statue of Isis, veiled; and as he was a foolish man who took a 
hammer to remove that marble veil, so he is a very foolish man 
who imagines that any mere violence will reveal truth, or that 
he can tear open the hidden things of God. If he would 
appreciate aright that beautiful veiled figure, there must be a 
growth in himself. 

First. The general characteristics of human progress must 
be kept clearly and constantly in mind. 

Grievous injustice has been done to the honest student of 
history, in the magnifying of small matters and the relative 
belittling of the great. Thersites is not the equal of Hector or 
Agamemnon. It is not to Diogenes or Epicurus that we look 
in society for motive power. Some things can be done, and 
some things cannot be done, and the great facts, the moment- 
ous facts, the laws of advance that are plainly discernible, these 
may not be overlooked. Wandering about on the noble 
expanse of Salisbury Plain, we very soon lose sight of a house, 
or a tree, but we cannot lose sight anywhere on Salisbury Plain 
of the noble spire of the cathedral, pointing up to heaven. 
Wander as you may in human philosophy, lose sight as you 
will of one point after another, you cannot get out of sight of 
certain fixed laws, because they are great. And success in 
historical research will depend mainly on our fidelity in keeping 
these grand landmarks in our range, never for a moment allow- 
ing the mind to be confused, or deprived of its firm grip on 
what is really essential in Christian philosophy. 

The mind 7s confused by the impertinence of detail, and our 
claim is that this is not necessary. Let modern history, at 
least, be rewritten, and so written that the great may not be 
obscured by the small, so that molehills and mountains may 
not be confounded ; and then we shall see that History is a 
demonstration under the moral law. Let it be rewritten, not to 
bring out fresh facts, for the facts are already far in excess of 
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our needs ; not to polish style, for danger lurks in such a pur- 
pose ; but to carry out those logical processes to which his- 
torians often refer ; processes which, logically carried out, will 
go far in the direction indicated. 

The Christian as a theologian does not hesitate to claim that 
God rules throughout His creation, and within the narrow 
limits of his theological curriculum he will not abate one jot of 
this claim, either as regards the omnipotence or the beneficence 
of God. But look at the Christian as historian; is there not 
a noteworthy difference? Does he not shrink from the logic of 
his own theology ? Does he not begin a discussion which is left 
imcomplete? Must we then wait till this vast work has been 
wrought out? Certainly not! There is a path to the 
mountain-top, though the railway has only been projected, and 
this path, albeit stony and circuitous, will give us finally the 
same mountain outlook that they shall enjoy, who come later 
and make the ascent more swiftly. Our methods may be 
clumsy, our advance slow, and our inferences cautious, yet even 
so, History as we study it now is sacred ; and we see in it the 
finger of God. 

It is self-evident that the testimony of men must be, not 
supplemented, but expounded, interpreted by the divine testi- 
mony. 

In order to a correct apprehension of the facts, as we observe 
them, there must be first a lofty rule, or principle of interpreta- 
tion. He who would be a wise and trustworthy prophet must 
be, first, acquainted with the past as it has already been inter- 
preted by an inspired pen, and, second, he must have an 
infallible knowledge of the great ends, the purposes of God's 
government, such as the Bible only gives us. 

Let us take a very small example of interpretation in secu- 
lar matters, an example that is comprised within such narrow 
limits that the application of these statements may be easily 
noted. 

A few years ago there were two famous men of ancient 
family in France, each a claimant to the throne of the Bour- 
bons. One of these men was commonly known as the “Comte 
de Chambord,” the other as the “Comte de Paris.” Each pro- 
fessed to be the King of France, and each was quietly ignored 
for many years. At last the Comte de Chambord died like any 
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other man, and the newspapers all over the world fell to specu- 
lating as to the conduct of his funeral. Is it to be the funeral 
of a sovereign or of a citizen? Just at that time there 
appeared one morning in the New York City papers a telegram 
from Paris which read as follows : 

“The Comte de Paris has declined to have anything to do 
with the funeral of his august relative, unless he be allowed the 
place of chief mourner, declining positively any subordinate 
position in the procession.” 

This was an interesting piece of news, and it was correct in 
all important particulars. But those who were fastidious in 
such matters noticed that the phrasing of the telegram was 
not absolutely the same in all the papers. Most persons who 
had no special familiarity with the Transatlantic system of 
cable messages imagined that those very words which met 
their eye had been telegraphed across the ocean. This is a 
mistake. A message did certainly come, and in substance it 
was correctly given to the public ; but all that had really been 
telegraphed across the seas was a message of three words, 
instead of the thirty-five words contained in the published 
form. That message, as it clicked off from the instrument, 
read thus: “Paris refused second.” In this illustration we see 
a clear case of interpretation. For the mind that saw through 
that telegram, and diluted it sufficiently to make it intelligible 
to the public, must have the two qualifications: named already. 
He must have a sufficient acquaintance with the events that 
had gone before, and he must have a high principle of inter- 
pretation, a sympathy with the historic movement of society. 
Or, putting it in brief, he must know the facts, and he must 
know human nature. With those two forms of knowledge on 
his side, he could instantly unriddle such a telegram. Without 
that knowledge, it must continue to him an enigma. 

Let us now picture to ourselves the timid man, the man 
who is saturated with a conventional regard for the present 
tense, trying to set forth that telegram to the public in the 
way that the ecclesiastical historian timidly tries to present 
the experience of the Church. His morning issue reads thus: 

‘T have received a brief message from Paris couched in very 
unsatisfactory terms: it reads, “ Paris refused second.” Con- 
jectures are already rife in our office as to the significance of 
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this curious statement. Discussions have grouped themselves 
around three distinct points. These are, first, What does 
“Paris” mean? Does it mean the city, or the existing 
government, or the cultivated classes? Our junior clerk has 
suggested that it may possibly mean the Comte de Paris, but 
this foolish idea has met but little favour.’ And so on and on. 

Is this a caricature? It is a mere copy of the manner in 
which words are wasted on plain facts that do not need words. 
Job’s friends talked at length, but the answer that came out 
of the whirlwind was not so long. The mind of Jonah was 
greatly disturbed when he sat down on the east side of the 
city of Nineveh, in a comfortless booth, to watch and to 
meditate. He did meditate for many days, but the questions 
put to him by God were brief. When Jonah became a pupil 
of God, he began to make progress in true knowledge. 

For nearly two thousand years the men who have controlled 
the pens of the world have been timid; they have been afraid 
to say what the old prophets of Israel used to say. They 
believe in God, assuredly they do; but a faint suspicion of a 
Zoroastrian flavour is perceptible. Civilisation is deeply 
religious, it worships, it hurries along to lay its splendid 
tributes on the altars of Ormuzd, but it does yet shudder at 
the thought of giving offence to Ahriman. 

Mark the utterance that carries weight: “I am JEHOVAH, 
and there is none else: I form the light, and create darkness : 
I make peace, and create evil : I JEHOVAH do all these things ” 
(Isa. xlv. 7). 

Here is a rebuke not merely to open and avowed dualism, 
but to any lurking taint of dualism in current thought. The 
crying need of modern civilisation, its terrible need might be 
supplied by the honest study of the old Hebrew prophets, for 
in them they would discover that God is both Ormuzd and 
Ahriman. Blessing and smiting are not the messengers of two 
deities, but they are two pages of one lesson, set for man by 
“One God the Father Almighty.” Is there anything essential 
to human life, anything vital to a sound philosophy, not found 
in those pages? Masses of civilised men and women, people 
who do not profess a personal religious faith, are yet perfectly 
clear and free from doubt on one point. They acknowledge 
that the Bible points the way to heaven for each human soul 
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as an individual. Yet the notion that the Bible points society 
as a whole to happiness and wisdom has never taken hold on 
their understandings. Religion as a personal rule, yes. Religion 
as a universal atmosphere? It is a new and a vague notion 
to them. Why isit new? Why isit vague? Because they 
do not study history. 

The mere scholastic examination of human records is terribly 
dull, and, as a moral force, is a failure. The set study of 
catechisms, the dogmatic pursuit of theology as a science, has 
not seemed to renovate mankind. But there is no reason for 
this marring of a wonderful study by a premature and 
unnatural dissection. In the Bible, from Genesis to the 
Revelation, narrative and dogma are given us in combination. 
The precepts are taught in immediate relation to the practice 
of men, obedient and disobedient. Theology and history 
ought never to be torn apart, because to do so is equally a 
violence to each. “ What God has joined together, let no man 
put asunder.” If God be King, the very notion of “secular 
history,” the very phrase, is a contradiction. And to those 
who have adopted this pernicious conception as a working law, 
it has proved a snare. It has led them on further and further 
‘from the truth of the Divine government into a swamp of 
mingled errors and half-truths. Secondary causes, when they 
have been set in array by Him who is the great First Cause, 
do constitute an important part of historical science, but to 
twist them out of this fundamental relation, to set them up 
as idols, this is erroneous in theory and ruinous in practice. 

Is it not, then, an inference most plain, that our scheme of 
education should comprise more history? We would not plead 
for more detail, in the laborious sense, but for a higher 
application of truth in a moral sense. We ought not to be so 
cautious, so much afraid, to say that God has warned, has 
rewarded, has punished nations. Details do not constitute 
history. He who seeks an acquaintance with Mr. Gladstone 
would make but little progress if his method were to draw one 
hair from the head of the statesman, and having examined it 
under the microscope should proceed to draw another hair and 
to examine that likewise. A student of anthropology who 
proceeds on a similar plan makes no headway. And without 
a high, spiritual philosophy to begin with, it is impossible to 
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advance on anything but this helpless microscopic plan. No 
one has truly begun to study history at all, unless he has 
begun to see it as a whole, from beginning to end. No one 
can study it aright, unless he has begun to make a proper 
chastened use of the imagination. No one is making real 
progress, unless he is willing to confess ignorance at a 
multitude of points, and at the same time, confessing ignorance 
of detail, he holds firmly to a clear and lofty philosophy of 
the entire system. We are at liberty to confess that we do 
not know whether Pilate died in Switzerland ; but we are not 
at liberty to confess ignorance touching the answer to his 
memorable question, “What is truth?” A thousand chips 
will never give us a notion of a tree; a thousand pieces of 
leather will never give us a notion of an ox ; a library of books 
about Greece will never make us think as Plato thought. To 
confound the details precious to the annalist, with history 
precious to the Christian, is to confound the skeleton 
beautifully cleaned and wired, with the man living and loving. 
To set the perverse cpinion of the annalist against the inspired 
epigram of a Paul or an Isaiah, is to put the mechanical state- 
ment of the autopsy over-against the remembrance of a 
brother. The groundlings can never make history, but only 
misapprehend it. God makes it, and they only can read it 
who love God. 

The Psalmist exclaims with admirable force— 

“Whoso is wise and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord” (Ps. cvii. 43). 

In the mind of King David two things were inseparable : the 
facts that may be observed, and the loving purpose of Him by 
whom the facts are ordained. There is a valuable truth quaintly 
expressed in the Arabic proverb: “From the East by the power 
of the Merciful One, Lights of Science, Religion, Culture.” 

We of the West may say like the Magi, “We have seen 
His star in the East, and have come to worship him.” 

And we can only express a deep pity for those who have 
not seen that star, and who therefore cannot read the records 
of their fathers by its hallowed light. 

Not only of individuals is it true, but of whole nations, as 
Dr. Tulloch says of John Sterling, “ And he went without theo- 
logical help into the great darkness.” 
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It is not a very hopeful voyage undertaken by the skiff that 
pushes out into the fog, on a heaving ocean, without a compass. 

In view of this wonderful contrast, in view of the difference 
between light and darkness, what are the general characteristics 
of human progress that the student must keep in mind? One 
of them is the fact that no institution or custom is exactly 
what it seems to be. It does not accomplish exactly the 
amount of work that it seems to accomplish. It does not float 
perfectly free and undisturbed at its natural level. Why not? 
Because everything is tied up with something else. Institu- 
tions are like those famous race-horses of the past that were 
made to show a false record of speed. The trotting horse was 
fastened in an ingenious way to a running horse, so that in the 
race the legs of the trotter moved in the conventional way, but 
his weight was almost carried along by his running-mate. The 
famous trotter, Ethan Allen, was frequently run in this way, 
and the result was affected accordingly. Often we see an in- 
stitution that is far behind the age carried along, and its record 
artificially kept up, by a device like this: it is furnished with 
a running-mate. 

Again, institutions, churches, corporate societies, universities, 
and even nations, continue to exist long after the causes that . 
gave them being have disappeared. An iceberg is formed in 
the ravines of Greenland, it is formed where it is possible for 
such a mass of ice to be formed; but carried far away to the 
south by current or by wind, it still exists in the highway of 
commerce, in a spot where it could never have been formed, in 
a salt sea that does not resemble the fresh-water ice in sub- 
stance, and at a point where its mere presence is a threat 
against human life. So an institution grows, it is broken off, it 
leaves its proper home, it drifts with a current, it comes to be 
out of sympathy with its surroundings, until at last its mere 
existence is a threat, a peril to civilisation. 

Again, a portion of human society may take on a permanent 
form or character that is good, and identified in a permanent 
way with the eternal verities, and yet it may be dangerous. I 
have often watched a number of vessels lying at anchor in an 
open bay. Each ship is securely anchored to the bottom ; the 
breeze is steady, and all lie parallel to each other, the bows of 
all pointing up the wind. But each captain has run out in 
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anchoring a different length of cable. One has twenty fathoms 
out, another fifty, and another has run out ninety fathoms. 
Hence one ship has a very much larger swing than the rest, 
and as the wind veers about all the relations of these vessels 
are changed, each one moving in an arc of its own, and to the 
bystander on shore the relation that did exist before will appear 
to have been an illusion. Presently, in pursuance of obvious 
mechanical laws, one of these vessels so drifts about, still at 
anchor, as to fall in its swing across the bows of another; a 
heavy blow is struck, mischief is done, hot words are spoken, a 
ship sinks, life is the forfeit. Yet, mark, every one of those 
ships was truly and securely anchored to the bottom all the 
time. It was not that the cables snapped, nor did the anchors 
play them false, yet a collision did occur, while all were sup- 
posably secure. Is it nota moralallegory? Is it not a picture 
of those institutions that are the delight and the mystery of 
human society? We pride ourselves, first, that the particular 
entity committed to our care is safely anchored to the truth, 
to the immovable rocks below. And we note the fact that 
others do the same, we see them also riding securely, and our 
faith is strong. But we have paid out twenty fathoms, while 
our neighbours have run off fifty and ninety, and when in the 
night there is a veering about of the wind, sad mischief may be 
the consequence. Seeing the mischief, shall we give way to 
anger? Shall we resign our commissions? Shall we recite the 
fool’s creed? Nay, “ Let the potsherd strive with the potsherd 
of the earth.” Let man open eyes and ears; let him observe, 
and to him history will be a demonstration: a demonstration 
of man’s failure, and of the wondrous Divine remedy. To 
such an inquirer it will be manifested that the vain schemes of 
pride and the shallow subterfuges of complacency are like the 
poisoned robe of Hercules, eating into the flesh, setting fire to 
the vitals. In our day we do not have to look far to see the 
mischief. But we need not fear to discover it or to combat it, 
if first we have conformed to the double rule suggested. We 
have noted the facts honestly, without flinching, and we have 
an unshaken confidence in that lofty philosophy which is given 
us from above. 


Second. History must be such as to open up the problem of 
evil. 
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It is here that criticism is to be anticipated. The critic will 
say: Yes, to note the facts is well, when the facts coincide 
with the theory, and to press the theory is well, ;ointing back 
to such facts as you choose to select. But what have you to 
say in this ideal history about the facts that go counter? 
What explanation shall we accept of those portions of human 
experience that contravene the theory ? 

Rise high enough and you will see that the facts do not 
contravene the theory, that those facts are marshalled by a 
Divine hand, and serve a Divine purpose; you will see that 
in this universe (without taking account of future punishment) 
evil is medicine, not poison to God’s children ; that chastisement 
is education, not banishment. We are in no danger of under- 
estimating the existence of evils. Morning and evening is our 
attention called to these hideous sores and frightful vices of 
humanity. [Illiteracy is amazing, Jesuitism confident and 
aggressive, Mormonism is insolent, scepticism is rank and 
unabashed ; Sabbath-breaking is deplorable, intemperance ruins 
soul and body, while various types of socialism and anarchy 
threaten the very existence of civilisation itself. Yet, even so, 
the cure is not to be found where the fool is searching for it, 
but where the prophet found it. 

A host of intelligent persons to-day stand in the attitude 
of one who demanded of Mr. Coleridge, “Can you prove the 
truth of Christianity?” And they need to adopt the rule 
suggested by the keen reply of that remarkable man: “Try 
it.” If any ask whether this theory of a moral Governor of 
the universe will bear inquiry, whether we can prove it to be 
true, our reply is the line of Coleridge: “Try it.” Give a 
real examination to the theory on ground that is thoroughly 
familiar to your own mind. Do not waste a moment in idle 
discussion as to the wise government of God in Carthage or 
Rome (we shall presently be prepared to take that for granted), 
but ask whether the moral law be not vindicated by experi- 
mental tests in that sphere where you are qualified to judge. 
This is the problem of our day in regard to all those forms of 
downright evil that are so unhappily familiar to us. Can we 
find any blessing in chastisement? any value in warning? 
any hope in suffering? On the narrowest field possible, we 
do daily admit the utility of evil; the bridle for the ass, and 
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the rod for a fool’s back, found throughout the world, must be 
admitted as evidence in the case. Men do believe in the 
utility of evil as an educational appliance, and on a higher 
level it becomes more and more obvious, and the application 
becomes more frequent. All this is said with a narrow reference 
to what we can immediately see. What guess can we offer 
with reference to that vast application of the principle that 
we cannot see? When a wounded sufferer, frantic with pain, 
is stupefied by anesthetics, and the surgeon goes forward with 
his amputation, not only is it for the benefit of the unwilling 
patient, but it is for the instruction of a hundred students. 
We who gird our loins for the race are not alone, but com- 
passed about with a wonderful cloud of witnesses; we who 
suffer are not only taught by the ministry of suffering, but we 
are a true object-lesson, and we may not say how large a class 
do thus receive their instruction. Some persons looked with 
sad eyes and heavy hearts at the hideous human torches of 
Nero’s garden, but we, who have read about Huss, and then 
about Luther, who have read about Bloody Mary, and then 
about the Puritans,—we can see that there is a side of all events 
turned away from the beholder, and we know that in many 
instances that side is the most significant. 

Incredulity is very largely ignorance. One witness de- 
clares an event to be wholly evil, simply because he has no 
experience enabling him to see the other side; another witness 
of a wider experience or a fuller knowledge readily accepts the 
same event as a token of his Father's care. Those who 
contradict this position, who insist that they are acquainted 
with many cases of unmixed evil—evil that is not balanced by 
any good—they are simply begging the question. We distinctly 
except the one supreme fact of Hell, because that is a matter 
only related to the question as it bears on future life. Our 
proposition is that without counting personal rewards and 
punishments in a future state, this human society, of which we 
are a part, does daily by its experience verify the moral law. 
And the gross evils which exist, the diseases of society, aid in 
this verification just as truly as the triumphs. Let us look at 
two illustrations, often referred to by essayists, as cases of 
unmixed evil—the moral blight of the Dark Ages and modern 
godless poverty. 
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(a) In the Dark Ages European society did certainly suffer. 
A terrible pall hung over the minds and souls of men. But 
was it an unmixed evil? Such a proposition seems to us 
absurd. It was a striking example of the truth that once in a 
thousand years our race is obliged to learn over again the 
solemn lesson of 1 Cor. i. 20: “ Where is the wise? where is 
the scribe ? where is the disputer of this world? hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world?” It requires a severe 
discipline for a vainglorious and selfish world to reach the 
only safe and honest conclusions. In this particular instance, 
now cited, the darkness was not absolute, but relative ; it was 
not punitive, but educational. If men were left to grope for 
a time in darkness, it was to enhance for them as a society the 
blessings soon revealed. For society, unlike the individual, 
must find its reward, or experience its losses, in this world. 
And we maintain that when the great European States passed 
out of the deep shadow of that gloomy period, society had 
really learned some lessons of vital import, and had listened 
to some cautions not needed again soon. It was another 
tower of Babel, begun and left unfinished; it was another 
defence of human wisdom, perfectly clear and invincible in 
theory, hopelessly lame in actual conflict. For that darkness, 
proverbial as it is, did not arise from any lack of scheming, of 
boasting, of ambitious proclamations. One splendid experi- 
ment after another had been discussed, indorsed, adopted, 
pushed vigorously, and then abandoned. Every one of these 
experiments is plausible. Each of them can be so stated now 
as to convince a large number of its value and of its invincible 
force. Novelties in political life are often the worn-out fancies 
of those unhappy centuries. Within our present limits we 
can only name these varied notions, tried so long and so 
earnestly, The idea of a perfected social system on the 
feudal basis was a grand idea. Tried by results, weighed in 
the stern balance of the actual, it was found wanting. 
Imperialism was a noble dream, a magnificent impossibility. 
And while some features in the scheme of Charlemagne were 
distinctly an advance on the coarse materialism of the original 
Cwsars, yet it failed to survive the mighty founder. Monastic 
theology in various forms set forth its claims, and the boast 
convinced no one, just because that system was monastic. 
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In the Papacy human wisdom found its most delicate ex- 
pression, with so much of the Divine in addition, that for 
centuries it was a living discussion whether or no the Papacy 
itself did carry the keys of time and of immortality by a 
special Divine warrant. Yet the power of the Papacy waned. 
And then the great Reforming Councils took up the conduct 
of the case, professing to arbitrate between an outraged 
civilisation and a giant social organism, between a conscience 
uneasy and a tissue of customs unwarranted, That dream of 
reformation by act of Council was another futile experiment, 
another proof to men that they could not by searching find out 
God, and that they could not by any legislation exorcise that 
evil spirit that answers only toa summons from God. And 
while all these different agitations had been in progress 
another very remarkable political method had been tried in 
Northern Italy. Republicanism, in several moods and tenses, 
had been set forth, not stupidly, not in an unworthy or a 
bigoted spirit, not on a narrow scale. Local self-government 
was tried in those vigorous states of Italy, and if it failed, in 
so far as it did fail, there was a reason for such a result. The 
darkness then was not the absence of intelligence, nor the 
absence of capacity. The feudal nobleman, the emperor, the 
monk, the bishop, the Pope, the popular demagogue, all had 
striven in a thousand ways, and all had failed, just as they 
failed in similar efforts in the days of Noah, Daniel, and Job. 

Did Europe learn nothing from all this series of defeats, 
this row of Babels? Europe did learn much, and what we 
call the revival of learning was not an accident; the printing 
of the Greek Testament at Alcala, and at Basle, was not an 
accident ; the Reformation was not an accident. 

“ His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour : 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.’ 

(b) In some respects the saddest and the most perplexing 
of historical problems is that of the modern godless poverty of 
Christian lands. It requires some courage to refer to it at all, 
because he who follows out the logic of historical science, or 
reaches the same conclusion by the written revelation, he will 
be promptly charged with want of sympathy for the poor. 
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Anticipating this criticism, the inquirer can only say that in 
his own soul he knows it to be an injustice. The apologist 
for the poor of our great cities creates a distinct issue by the 
proposition daily urged in our periodic press, that the 
“destroyed and begrimed masses of men and women” are 
godless because they are poor. History, honestly examined, is 
a demonstration of a very different proposition. It is a 
demonstration that those unhappy people are poor because 
they are godless. 

It does not set aside this assertion to admit that something 
is due to interaction both ways. We do admit that excep- 
tional cases may be found sustaining the more popular view. 
And there is no doubt that when the mischief has been done, 
when a mass of population both poor and godless suddenly 
hear the Gospel presented, a new scheme to them, then poverty 
does seem to them a barrier in the way of its acceptance. 
But as a rule of general application, we maintain that the so- 
called charitable view is absolutely unsustained. On historic 
grounds it is not defensible, and on Biblical grounds it is 
false. 

We need to remind ourselves of the very wide difference 
between the law of the individual and the law of society in 
such matters. An individual may be a martyr, a whole state 
never. <A single pious man may be compelled to beg his 
bread, a God-fearing nation never. History is not biography ; 
it deals with masses of men, and hence what we might hesitate 
to believe concerning a man, we do believe concerning Man. 
The Ten Commandments cannot be set aside. And the city 
or nation that will obey shall live by them. If any body 
politic propose to set aside that Divine law, we know in 
advance the consequence that will ensue. History shows it, 
for the experiment has been tried so frequently that we are 
amazed at the repetition of such folly. And when we see 
bad harvests, we know there has been bad sowing. “I have 
read a fiery Gospel writ in burnished rows of steel.” 

There is something we may read to our profit in long lines 
of gaunt faces, hungry eyes, and in the profane language that 
comes from pinched lips.. Ask for the experience of the same 
families one generation back—two, three generations back. Is 

not history a demonstration that godliness is profitable for the 
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life that now is? Does not history show evidence abundantly 
that the community where the First and the Fourth Com- 
mandments are kept has little anxiety about the violation of 
the Sixth and the Eighth ? 

The question is seriously put in these days, Is it really 
wrong for a poor man to break the Sabbath-day? Look at 
the community where that day is profaned, and the question 
answers itself. History is a demonstration. 

Ought we not to possess a history of the Church of Christ 
that should “ prove all things,” and without timidity, without 
harshness, “ hold fast that which is good?” Ought we not in 
our dealing with the young bring to a proof in experience that 
which was long ago brought to a demonstration @ priori in 
the Augustinian theology? We have shown that we believe 
in the Word of God; let us make it equally plain that we 
believe in His “ mighty acts.” 

Didactic theology is not exactly the weapon we need for 
daily life, and the Christian feels by intuition that his religion 
ought to give him something better than the mere submission 
of the Mohammedan, something nobler than the selfish mysti- 
cism of Abelard, or the cold subtlety of Fichte. There is 
something better. The true Christian should grow strong, 
noble, not simply by feeding on doctrinal truth, but by absorb- 
ing the experimental. He should prize the Word of God, but 
he ought not to look on the Divine acts as an unholy thing. 
Christendom is actually in danger of ignoring that which 
Moses and David looked upon as self-evident. If all the pots 
in Jerusalem are to be like the “ bowls before the altar,” surely 
it is not for us to cast away the record of a soul as a thing 
common and unclean. 

It may be said that human annals can be at the best but a 
draped statue, a veiled Isis; we reply that annals will be what 
man makes them. In dogmatic theology the battle has been 
fought out. Paul did lay those massive weapons on the anvil 
he did the forging, and Augustine and Calvin have carried on 
the warfare under the same banner. But in literature and 
ethics the battle has not been fought out. It is still left for 
Christendom to show that God is yet governing the world. 
Let devout pens be enlisted, let those falsehoods that are stale, 
and those errors that are the outcome of unbelief, be repudiated, 
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let all secondary causes be put back in their proper place, and 
then, History being re-written, a mighty demonstration of the 
moral. law, God Himself by His Spirit will lift the veil and 
mani‘est the workmanship His own. 

JAMES F. RIGGS, M.A. 


Art. X1.—Current Literature. 


Wt welcome in its English dress another set of selections 

from Ewald, Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott (1). Ewald 
is always worth studying on account of his independence, 
earnestness, painstakingness, and scholarship. Consequently 
he is invariably suggestive and thought-provoking, however 
widely you may diverge from his conclusions or the roads by 
which he travels to them. However provoking his self-con- 
fidence may be at times, and however fanciful some of his 
theories, he treats of few subjects on which he does not throw 
helpful light. He is often irritatingly diffuse, and the trans- 
lator has exercised a wise discretion in condensing some of his 
paragraphs, but his words are never used to conceal poverty of 
ideas. The “Translator’s Preface” points out candidly enough 
the defects and faults of the matter of this volume, and also 
its high value as a contribution to Biblical theology. “ The 
study of Ewald,” Mr. Goadby says, “is commended, not so much 
for his results as for his keenness and assiduity in research, for 
his ample and varied learning, and, above all, for his historical 
and critical, and so far purely scientific method.” These excel- 
lencies this volume certainly shows ; and the results themselves 
are by no means to be despised. But if we do not accept the 
critical findings of the History and other previous works of the 
author, the argument often loses much of its force, and the real 
worth of the material supplied is concealed. For example, 
the sections on “The Narratives of Creation, and the Divine 
Creative Powers” contain pertinent and sagacious hints as to 
the historical development of the doctrine of the Trinity. Un- 


(1) Old and New Testament Theology. By Heirrich Ewald. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. Thomas Goadby, B.A. Edinburgh : T. and T. 
Clark, 1888. 
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less, however, we believe his notion of five separate narratives 
and narrators, and the relative chronological order of various 
books and parts of books, we have to make continual correc- 
tions in the reasoning, and may easily overlook suggestions 
born of erudition and insight. The whole book requires to be 
read with caution, but it will well repay study. The remarks 
on the methods of ascertaining the doctrinal element of the 
Bible are specially commendable for students. The vindication 
of the existence and activity of the supernatural, and of the 
credibility of miracles (“ wonders” Ewald prefers to call them) 
are vigorous and effective. On Faith he discourses almost en- 
thusiastically. He conjoins theological investigation and 
philosophical disquisition with the experimental and practical 
aspects of his subjects in a surprising degree. His treatment 
of the doctrine of immortality and kindred eschatological 
questions is full and unusually comprehensive. He broaches 
the speculative hypothesis of the final annihilation of evil, but 
he modestly refrains from forecasting the mode of this destruc- 
tion, and, true to his purpose of exhibiting but not systematis- 
ing the theology of the Bible, he does not attempt to harmonise 
it with other declarations of the Scriptures concerning the con- 
sequences of sin. Indeed one great merit of this volume is its 
faithfulness to the idea of purely Biblical theology. Mr. Goadby 
thinks that “the old systematic theology, if not discredited, is at 
least suffering loss, and possibly perversion, from the want of 
a sound critical and scientific basis.” This dictum is not alto- 
gether devoid of justification. Systematic theology needs to 
be brought into accord with reverent and judicious historic 
criticism. Ewald has accomplished something towards effect- 
ing this union ; and the effort itself, no less than its partial 
success, manifests the feasibility and advantage of further work 
in the same direction and on similar lines. 


By calling his volume upon Esther (2) “an explanatory 
commentary,” Dr. Cassel intimates, we presume, that he treats 
of the subject-matter of the book rather than of its language, 


(2) An Explanatory Commentary on Esther, with four Appendices, consist- 
ing of—The Se ond Targum, translated from the Aramaic, with Notes ; 
Mithra; The Winged Bulls of Persepolis; and Zoroaster. By Professor Paulus 
Cassel, D.D., Berlin. Translated by Rev. Aaron Bernstein, B.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1888. 
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of history and archeology, rather than of grammar. Its 
specialty is the illustration of the text from Jewish and other 
Oriental literature and records. It gives also a considerable 
amount of philological investigation. It is an overflowing trea- 
sury of information, more or less pertinent to its particular sub- 
ject, very little of which can be found in other commentaries on 
the Book of Esther. The writer has a curious, but not objec- 
tionable, habit of slipping a tiny modicum of the homiletical 
into the most unexpected places. These sentences seem to 
escape from his pen almost unconsciously, and often they have 
a charming simplicity. The four Appendices occupy about 
one-third of the volume. The Second Targum was well worth 
translating as a characteristic specimen of later Jewish methods 
of treating the Scriptures. The learned annotations contribute 
greatly to the understanding and appreciation of it. The other 
three essays merit careful attention; that on Mithra proves 
its main point, the practical identification of the king and 
the god; but its reading of the solar myth does not so much 
explain the sculptures as explain them away. The article on 
The Winged Bulls of Persepolis is a thoughtful and scholarly 
study of symbolism, but it is professedly incomplete, and there- 
fore seems to blink unfavourable evidence. That on Zoroaster 
throws light on the transference of power from the Medes to 
the Persians ; but it dwells too exclusively upon the agricul- 
tural element in the Zoroastrian reformation. Unlike most 
commentaries, this has no introduction on the genuineness and 
date of the book ; but Dr. Cassel uniformly treats Esther as a 
contemporary record, and in the body of his work adduces 
good reasons for so doing. The volume is destitute of an 
index—a serious and provoking defect. Yet altogether the 
book is of immense value to the student, and claims a place of 
its own amongst commentaries upon Esther. And, by the way, 
the author’s intense sympathy with the Jews in their repeated 
persecutions cannot but win upon the reader. The translator 
has added a few judicious notes. 


In his two previous studies of the origin of the Gospels, Mr. 
H. H. Evans has maintained theories which the Christian 
Church generally has not accepted. There is nothing objec- 
tionable about them ; indeed, if it were demonstrated that St. 
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Paul was the author of the third Gospel, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the last twelve verses of St. Mark, in some 
respects no inconsiderable gain might accrue. In the present 
work (3) he broaches no new theory, but defends St. John’s 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel against rationalistic assaults. 
He gives a succinct but sufficient summary of the evidence 
usually adduced on the affirmative side of the question; but 
the distinguishing feature of the volume is its careful com- 
parison of the thought and diction of the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse. Seeing that, whether we weigh voices or simply 
count them, the Johannean authorship of the Revelation is 
admitted by the large majority of those who deny that author- 
ship to the Fourth Gospel, the argumentum contra hominem 
is most pertinent and forcible. The argumentum ad rem has 
great strength, though perhaps Mr. Evans rests too much of 
his case upon it. The second section, dealing with the above- 
mentioned comparison, has high value as a combination of 
judicious compilation and independent search. Possibly the 
rather meagre list of authorities prefixed to each section 
might have been as well omitted. The book shows both 
scholarship and labour. The arrangement is particularly com- 
mendable. 





The publication of Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s Scientific 
Religion (4) helps to mark the rising tide of Spiritualism. An 
article in the present number of this Review devotes con- 
siderable space to this book, and gives a fair idea of its 
contents and purpose. That article treats the book as part of 
a widespread and diversified movement. Mr. Oliphant would 
not deny the suggestion, but he claims to occupy an indepen- 
dent place. The work is divided into two Parts, with two 
Appendices. The First Part endeavours to show the failure of 
every previous revelation and religion, especially that known 
as Christianity ; and indicates in outline a nobler revelation 
and religion that are already in process of communication to 

(3) St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. By Howard Heber Evans, 
B.A. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 

(4) Scientific Religion, or Higher Possibilities of Life and Practice through 
the Operation of Natural Forces. By Laurence Oliphant. With an Appendix 


by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Published for the Author by 
William Blackwood and Sons. Edinburgh and London, 1888. 
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the world. The Second Part endeavours to prove that both 
this new doctrine and its ultimate triumph are foreshadowed 
in the Bible. Their author asserts that these two Parts were 
written under irresistible inspiration, the source or the medium 
being the late Mrs. Oliphant, an inhabitant of the spirit-world. 
“ This,” he says in a postscript to the Preface, “must be my 
apology for a tone of authority which I should otherwise have 
been reluctant to impart to this book.” The first Appendix 
consists of extracts from Mather’s Kabbalah Unveiled, assert- 
ing the existence and explaining the nature of “the Divine 
Feminine, or Pneuma.” The second consists of a long series 
of notes on Mr. Oliphant’s text. It is written by “ A Clergy- 
man of the Church of England,” and its Preface is signed 
“M.A, Cantab.” It describes the dissatisfaction of this 
clergyman with the formularies and ritual of the Established 
Church and with its method of interpreting Scripture. There 
is, he complains, neither certainty nor effectiveness. After 
years of search and uneasiness, he finds rest and assurance in 
Spiritualism. He exercises no ministerial functions and receives 
no official emoluments. But he retains his title and his clerical 
profession. The position is not easily reconcilable with ele- 
mentary notions of morality,—especially as his ministerial 
status and education are employed to give weight to interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures altogether different from the creed of 
the Church to which he is still attached. Generally his criti- 
cisms are very clever ; occasionally there is real force in them, 
as in the case of the note “On the word ‘Shaddai’” But 
usually they are no less wrong-headed than ingenious; for 
instance, when it is reasoned that forgiveness of sins should be 
understood to mean the expulsion of an infesting demon 
because ad¢inuce originally meant “to send forth.” It would be 
as sensible to insist upon the primary signification of the word 
“forgive.” You cannot tie words down to their primary mean- 
ing, or limit them by a literal rendering of their derivation. 
These Appendices put forth no pretensions to inspiration, 
and can be judged on their own merits. Mr. Oliphant’s claim 
to special inspiration is, of course, more important than the 
subject-matter of his chapters. No sort of external evidence 
is vouchsafed ; we are therefore left to estimate as we best 
can the internal. One thing is clear: the contents of the 
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inspired chapters furnish no indication that they have pro- 
ceeded from a superhuman source. Even Mrs. Oliphant’s 
House-Book, professedly received under a higher sort of inspira- 
tion, has nothing in it which is not easily within the reach of 
the unaided human intellect. The bulk of the volume—the 
admission may go for what it is worth—is decidedly below 
the level of Mr. Oliphant’s literary ability, strikingly inferior 
to his previous works, whether the thought or the style is 
considered. Certainly this does not disprove the truthfulness 
of his assertion as to the authority upon which he speaks, but 
he does aid us to appreciate the value of the so-called revela- 
tion. No more important manifesto of Spiritualism than this 
has been issued, at any rate recently. The actual worth of the 
book is quite another matter. 

The second title reads Higher Possibilities of Life and 
Practice through the Operation of Natural Forces, This amounts 
to a definition of “ scientific religion.” We have “ natural 
forces,” but no Personal God in direct communication with 
His creatures. We cannot wonder, then, that true prayer is 
laughed to scorn. But if we take Mr. Oliphant at his word, 
and admit that his altruistic theories could become principles 
animating the race, he has yet to demonstrate that the “ possi- 
bilities” thus suggested are “higher” than those offered by 
Christianity. His altruism looks poor and mean when com- 
pared with the unselfishness of Christ and of those who “ live 
not unto themselves but unto Him who died for” them “and 
rose again,” and his materialistic beatification is immeasurably 
lower than the holiness of the saints and sons of God.—J. R. G. 


Spiritualism substitutes another supernatural revelation for 
Christianity. The faith has also to endure assaults delivered 
in the name of philosophy. There are some curious coinci- 
dences between them, particularly in their common confusion 
of physical and moral forces and results. The next book on 
our list (5) can have been sent to this Review only as a 
challenge to answer its argument. It is made up of four 
Essays, rather loosely connected with each other. The first 
treats of “The Doctrine of Design, viewed from the Stand- 


(5) Natural Causation, an Essay in Four Parts. By C. E. Plumptre 
London : F. Fisher Unwin, 1888. 
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point of Evolution.” Its main merit is the good English in 
which it is written. It advances no argument that is new in 
either form or substance. Almost every one who assaults 
teleology “from the standpoint of Evolution” uses the same 
weapons, and in much the same way. It is always assumed 
that if we can invent a tolerable guess as to how the universe 
developed from its primitive nebulous condition, we have fore- 
closed altogether the question of the why; that if we cannot 
give a complete and perfect explanation of the design of every- 
thing that is, and of its relations to every other thing, we are 
forbidden to recognise any design whatever ; that if it is shown 
that it is likely that the universe was evolved according toa 
certain method, it is shown with yet more firmness that that 
method required no deviser; and that the argument from 
design must stand or fall by the doctrines of special creations, 
and the contention that the entire universe and every part of 
it ministers directly and immediately to the service of man. 
Mr. Plumptre entrenches himself calmly and confidently upon 
this series of fallacies and misrepresentations. Instead of 
studying his opponents’ positions at first-hand, he has accepted 
trustfully the accounts which their opponents have thought 
proper to present to him. When he has mastered the case 
which he assails, it will be time enough to reply to his reason- 
ings. The second Essay, “ Philosophical Necessity: a De- 
fence,” has much more incisiveness and vigour. It tries “to 
justify upon moral grounds the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity.” It does not “deny that we have volitions,” but 
asserts “that those volitions are the products of heredity 
strongly modified by environment,” and argues that their very 
subjection to law opens the door to improvement by sugges- 
tion of motives, change of environment, etc., and that, if there 
were no fixed laws, there could be no beneficial discipline. It 
dwells upon the hopelessness of sudden alterations of character, 
and contrasts the psychology of George Eliot with that of 
Charles Dickens, greatly to the advantage of the former. The 
main contentions would be irresistible but for the palpable over- 
sights or omissions. Undoubtedly the will is conditioned by 
the motives suggested to it and the influences brought to bear 
upon it. Its efficient power may be limited very strictly. But 
that does not do away with the universal testimony of experi- 
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ence, that within these limits, and amongst these motives, the 
will has a power of choice which involves responsibility. And 
Mr. Plumptre quite overlooks the enormous amount of evidence 
in favour of the action of the supernatural upon the mind and 
heart of man, producing practically instantaneous conversion. 
On his own principles he must take into account the force of 
sudden shock and “nervous wrench”—though this is com- 
paratively a small matter. The third Essay, “ Natural Growth 
in Ethics,” has some sagacious remarks and criticism on the 
nature of conscience, which is defined as “ that power within us 
which forces us to do what we believe to be right.” The Essay 
is weak as to the source of the authority of conscience, and 
confused in its constructive portions. The notion of a 
developed sense of right and benevolence throughout the 
human race, which shall make the moral law useless, may be 
reached in heaven, but an evolution which destroys the 
foundations and sanctions of morality affords no basis for it. 
The last Essay, “ Natural Growth in Civilisation,” touches 
questions which are solely “of the earth, earthy,” and the 
writer’s strong common sense enables him to indicate the 


dangers of the perpetual interference of the State in social 
matters. This Essay is decidedly worth reading and ponder- 
ing. 


In a closely printed and closely reasoned pamphlet (6) Mr. 
Leonard Hall broaches A New Theory of Necessary Truths. 
Those truths only are deemed necessary “which are seen by 
the mind to be so.” The illustrations inevitably are all 
taken from the propositions of mathematics and logic, and the 
crucial test is the ground on which we regard the axioms of 
Euclid as necessarily trae. Mr. Hall subjects Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “ experience hypothesis” to a very rigorous examin- 
ation, under which it breaks down completely. He traces 
the validity - these axioms to “ the immediate testimony of 
consciousness.” They depend upon “a proposition whose 
validity is independent of experience, being, indeed, the con- 
dition of the possibility of experience, viz. the proposition 
that the mind has the capacity to be conscious of unlikeness. 


(6) A New Theory of Necessary Truths. By Leonard Hall, M.A. Pub- 
lished by Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh, 1888. 
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He shows conclusively that the axioms may be derived from 
this capacity,—that they can find a resting-place in this pro- 
position. But, in order to do homage to the theory of evolu- 
tion, Mr. Hall goes rather too far in the direction of making 
this capacity the sole original endowment of the mind. And 
surely the mind recognises likeness as instinctively as unlike- 
ness. He rejects the maxim, “ Every change must have a 
cause,” from the category of necessary truths, because “ we do 
not know what a change is absolutely.” He holds, however, 
that as regards physical changes the induction “is built upon 
such a wide basis of experience as to have a degree of pro- 
bability practically undistinguishable from certainty.” With 
respect to mental changes, he argues, “if the mind has the 
power of rendering mental sequences variable, then, in its 
sphere, it acts as a first cause. It is not denied that the act of 
the mind called willing is greatly influenced by antecedent 
changes ; but it is maintained that this act is not wholly de- 
termined by such changes, the mind having the power to resist 
their influence : the act of the will by which the mind resists 
the influence of antecedent changes is itself wncaused.” This 
is sound psychology as well as philosophy. We are not sure, 
however, that Mr. Hall’s argument does not tend rather to 
limit the range of the axiom than to exclude it from the list 
of necessary truths. The reason necessarily demands a cause 
for every change, unless it endows the changing substance with 
a power of self-determination. It is a pity that this very able 


and suggestive piece of writing is not honoured with binding 
and larger type. 


The new volume of Men of the Bible (7) is a worthy ad- 
dition to the series. Its subject does not admit of as much 
additional light being given to the ordinary Bible reader as is 
furnished by Mr. Deane’s Abraham, or of the scholarly criti- 
cism of Canon Driver’s Isaiah. It avoids the discussion of 
the authorship of the Books of Samuel and questions connected 
therewith ; but it spares no effort to elucidate the history, to 
set forth the characters of its heroes, and to point the lessons 


(7) Samuel and Saul, their Lives and Times. By Rev. William J. Deane, 
M.A. London: J. Nisbet and Co., 1888. 
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of their lives and deaths. It is written in an interesting and 
lively style, with occasional passages which approach very 


near to eloquence. It is likely to be one of the most popular 
of the series. 


The Present-Day Tracts have achieved deserved success. 
It was a capital idea to include in one volume the numbers 
already published that deal with the Higher Criticism. Of the 
six tracts that make up this volume (8) one treats of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the rest of the authen- 
ticity of various parts of the New Testament, and of the 
evidential value of St. Paul’s Epistles. They give summaries 
of the evidence which a student may find useful, and in which 
the intelligent layman will find all the information he needs, 
and the bearing of the facts clearly indicated. 


The publication of the New English Dictionary (9) proceeds 
slowly, but not more slowly than its magnitude and thorough- 
ness warrant. Part Iv., in two Sections, completes the first 
volume and begins the second. It covers the space from 


BRA to CADD, and contains also a Preface and Introductions. 
The most cursory glance at the Dictionary reveals the 
enormous pains which its preparation must have cost. We 
open, for instance, at random, and find under BrizF more than 
three columns of matter, in various types, none larger than is 
absolutely necessary. Or take one of the words to which 
special attention is directed, e.g. CANON. Several columns are 
devoted to it and its derivatives, in which every possible 
meaning of the word is explained and illustrated. The Pre- 
face helps us to perceive how gigantic the task is, how skil- 
fully it has been planned, and how efficiently it is being ex- 
ecuted. The first volume alone attaches quotations to 40,000 
words. Already the editor has at his disposal 34 millions 

(8) Present-Day Tracts on the Higher Criticism. By the Very Revs. R. 
Payne Smith, D.D., and the Late J. S. Howson, D.D., the Revs. Principal 


Wace, D.D., Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., and Prof. F. Godet, D.D. The 
Religious Tract Society. 

(9) A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles ; founded mainly on 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Murray, 
with the assistance of many scholars and Menof Science. Part tv. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. London: Henry Frowde, 1888. 
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of quotations, which need to be examined and classified. 
Scores of sub-editors, readers, and other assistants lighten his 
labours, to say nothing of specialists who have placed their 
knowledge at his service. A pleasing proof of the interest 
felt in this national work, and of the importance ascribed to 
it, and also of the unselfishness of philologists, is seen in the 
unsolicited readiness with which inquiries and collectors in 
particular fields have contributed the results of their toil to 
this great Dictionary, sometimes sacrificing separate works of 
their own. 

The Preface says :—“The aim of this Dictionary is to fur- 
nish an adequate account of the meaning, origin, and history of 
English words now in general use, or known to have been in 
use at any time during the last seven hundred years. It 
endeavours (1) to show with regard to each individual word, 
when, how, and in what shape, and with what signification, it 
became English ; what development of form and meaning it 
has since received ; which of its uses have in the course of 
time become obsolete, and which still survive; and what uses 
have since arisen, by what processes, and when : (2) to illustrate 
these facts by a series of quotations ranging from the first 
known occurrence of the word to the latest or down to the 
present day—the word being made to exhibit its own history 
and meaning: (3) to treat the etymology of each word 
strictly on the basis of historical fact, and in accordance with 
the methods and results of modern philological science.” 

With regard to the English language, such a scheme has never 
been attempted before. Thus far the execution has well fulfilled 
the promise. To some extent the size and arrangement follow 
the French Dictionary of M. Littré, but the separation into 
paragraphs, and the employment of different types for different 
purposes, are decided improvements, invaluable in rendering 
the pages “eloquent to the eye.” Considering the quantity of 
matter and the cost of production, the price charged is remark- 
ably low. 


A commendable feature in The Expositor (10) is the atten- 


(10) The Expositor, Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
Third Series, vol. vii. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1888. 
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tion devoted to current theological literature. Formal notices 
of new books are conspicuous by their absence, but attempts 
are made to give something like a complete account of the 
recent literature of particular departments. The latest volume 
furnishes, as usual; a rather heterogeneous selection of papers ; 
some addressed almost exclusively to scholars, eg. Dr. 
Neubauer’s “ Jewish Controversy and the Pugio Fidei,” and 
Professor Elmslie’s notes entitled “ At the Sign of the Bible ;” 
the majority to the ordinarily intelligent and studious minister, 
and some, two by Dr, Marcus Dods, for example, intended pro- 
bably to supply the place of the felicitous expositions formerly 
contributed by Dr. Cox—the success, however, not being very 
remarkable. Amongst the most noteworthy articles are“ The 
Miraculous Conception,” by Principal Brown; “The Use of 
Mythic Phrases by the Old Testament Writers,” by Dr. Cheyne ; 
“The Pastoral Epistles, or the Closing Labours of the Apostle 
Paul,” by Dr, Godet; and “This do in remembrance of Me,” by 
Dr, Plummer, With one or two possible exceptions, all the 
articles are worthy of their place, The interest of the Magazine 
does not decrease. But it seems to aim generally at supplying 
instructive and attractive reading to Bible students rather than 
at rivalling the German and other continental theological 
serials. 


It is not often that an author prefaces his book with a dis- 
claimer of the expectation that it “will be widely read,” and 
declares that “his chief aim has been to put himself on 
record.” Dr. Strong utters this modest confession with regard 
to a huge volume of nearly 650 pages printed in small type 
(11). The covers hold a collection of sixty-four essays, ser- 
mons, addresses, etc., nearly all of which have been published 
previously in some form or other. Their dates vary from 
February 1867 to January 1888. The record is one of which 
any man might well be proud. Intellectual energy, clear 
thought, consistency of view, fearlessness of expression, faith- 

(11) Philosophy and Religion: A Series of Addresses, Essays, and Ser- 
mons. Designed to set forth Great Truths in Popular Form. By Augustus 


Hopkins Strong, D.D., President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the 


Rochester Theological Seminary. New York: A.-C. Armstrong and Son, 
1888. 
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fulness to conviction, firm grasp of the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith, earnestness pulsating in every line, the exuber- 
ance characteristic of American rhetoric toned down and 
chastened without loss of piquancy or force, combined courtesy 
and strength in controversy, the pervasive glow of deep piety 
—such qualities as those give permanent charm and value to 
the book. Articles on the Relation of Religion and Science, 
on Evolution and kindred topics, written some twenty years 
ago, cannot, in the nature of things, meet completely the needs 
of to-day; but there is surprisingly little to alter, and the 
principles advocated remain unchanged. Dr. Strong occupies 
essentially conservative ground, but he is alive to the progress 
of thought and research. He is careful to vindicate his “ posi- 
tion as a genuine Calvinist;” but he does not hesitate to 
differ from recognised authorities of his school, as the essay 
on “ Modified Calvinism” shows. Our space will not permit 
us to criticise individual essays—either to indicate their 
beauties and excellencies, or to assign reasons for differing 
from some of the arguments and conclusions. One point we 
may mention: Dr. Strong not only perceives the general con- 
nection between philosophy and theology, but also the action 
of particular systems of philosophy upon particular doctrines 
and schools of theology. We may add that, though the print 
is small, it is remarkably distinct and easy to read. 


Mr. W. D. Thomson has written a thoughtful and suggestive 
little book on The Christian Miracles and the Conclusions of 
Science (12); but whether it is exactly in its place in a series 
of Handbvoks for Bible Classes and Private Students is another 
matter. It gives no references to the literature of its subject ; 
it assumes a knowledge of scientific processes and theories 
which few Bible Classes possess: it scarcely touches the deeper 
philosophical principles which lie at the basis of the question. 
Mr. Thomson accepts the absurd denotation of “ science” which 
limits it to physical science, to the great detriment of his 
reasoning. His definition of a miracle takes for granted that 
miracles are never wrought except for good and wise purposes. 


(12) The Christian Miracles and the Conclusions of Science. By Rev. W. 
D. Thomson, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1888. 
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He is justified in assuming for the sake of argument that 
natural law is only an observed order of sequences; but it is a 
serious defect that he does not expose the insufficiencies of this 
definition. He persistently implies that the doctrine of special 
creations is part of the Christian creed; and he comes perilously 
near to the assertion that the Incarnation was the consum- 
mation of an evolutionary process, a biologically natural 
phenomenon, On the other side, the method of the book is 
admirable, teaching the young student to reason correctly. 
The contention as a whole is sound, providing an antidote to 
specious assaults on the evidences of Christianity. The im- 
portant distinction between law and force is explained and 
enforced with unusual lucidity. Some of the illustrations are 
extremely happy and telling. The chapters on the possibility 
and the verification of the Incarnation are powerful and well 
thought out; and that on the necessity of the Incarnation is 
forcible—conclusive if we add to it a saving clause as to the 
right of the Creator to destroy our race at its polluted source, 
had He so chosen. Mr. Thomson has got hold of a good idea, 
but he pushes it too far and rather uncautiously. 


In The Voice from the Cross (13) a capital notion is carried 
out capitally. Not only have we specimens of the best modern 
German preaching, but a number of discourses suitable for 
Good Friday setting our Lord’s Passion in various lights. The 
collection is suggestive to preachers, and well fitted for ordinary 
religious reading. 


There is no end to the supply of religious biographies. 
There is room, however, for this memoir (14) of a saint of 
lowly life. It is almost a typical Methodist biography, just a 
trifle narrow, but full of piety, zeal, self-culture, heroic patience, 
and diligence in “the trivial round, the common task ” made 
“fine” by devotion to a Heavenly Master. The biographer, 


(13) The Voice from the Cross. A Series of Sermons on our Lord’s Passion 
by eminent living Preachers of Germany. With Biographical Sketches. 
Edited and translated by William Mackintosh, M.A., F.S.8S. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark, 1888. 

(14) An Inner Court Worshipper. Memorials of Elizabeth Man. By 
Sanon C. J. Ingham. London: T. Woolmer, 1888. 
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the authoress of The White Cross and Dove of Pearls has some 
reputation as a writer of religious stories and as a poetess. 
The book shows unmistakable signs of literary power and 
quality. 


A specimen of the Ozford Bible for Teachers (15) has been 
sent to us. It is issued in several editions to suit all tastes 
and requirements. It has already achieved a deserved success 
that renders commendation unnecessary. No preacher or 
teacher can afford to dispense with it. 


We have received a few pamphlets and paper-covered 
books, the most important The Power behind the Pope (16), 
and The Toleration Acts of 1689 (17). The former proves that 
Roman Catholicism is more hostile to the Bible than the Pope 
himself, and tells a remarkable story. M. Lasserre’s Preface 
to the Gospels is very striking. Dr. Schaff’s Essay is a concise 
compendium of information. His criticisms are somewhat 
American in their tone, but he puts his points well. Mr. F. 
Daustini Cremer (18), a clergyman of the Established Church, 
writes of Nonconformity in a kindly and catholic spirit. The 
lectures are slight, and probably each denomination would find 
some fault with the treatment accorded to it, but he strives’ to 
be fair, and to learn rather than to rebuke. Mr. D. D. Stewart’s 
Essay (19) is full of welcome admonition. It treats of a sub- 
ject too often overlooked. 


The thirty-fifth number of The Presbyterian Review has two 
or three very valuable articles on theological questions ; two or 
three of denominational interest ; and a large number of dis- 
criminating “ Reviews of Recent Theological Literature.” 


(15) London: Henry Frowde. 

(16) The Power behind the Pope. A Tale of Blighted Hopes. With a 
Translation of Lasserre’s Preface to the Gospels. By William Wright, 
D.D., F.R.G.S. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 

(17) The Toleration Act of 1689. A Contribution to the History of Religious 
Liberty. By Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1888. 

(18) The Nonconformists: What we may learn from them. Five Addresses. 
By F. Daustini Cremer, M.A. London: Griffith, Farran, and Co., 1888. 

(19) The Relation between Christian Work and the Coming of the Lord. An 
Essay read at the Ipswich Church Conference. By David Dale Stewart, 
M.A. London: Elliot Stock, 1888. 
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The Sunday Closing Reporter, No. 32, gives an extended 
report of the Exeter Hall meeting of the Central Association 
for stopping the sale of intéxicating liquors on the Lord’s Day. 


On our table lie two important works on theology—Dr. W. 
Lindsay Alexander’s Biblical Theology, and tome troisiéme of 
Professeur Gretillat’s Exposé de Théologie Systématique. We 
are compelled to postpone extended notice of these very able 
volumes to our next number. 


END OF VOL. XXXVII. 
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